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When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they chap. 
must have been surprised at the ease and rapidity , 

of their own success. But when they advanced in The limits 
the career of victory to the banks of the Indus and Arabian 
the summit of the Pyrenees ; when they had re- conquests, 
peatedly tried the edge of their cimeters and the 
energy of their faith, they might be equally asto- 
nbhed that any ^nation could resist their invincible 
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• boundary should confine the do- 

^ ■ minion of the successor of the prophet. The con- 

fidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed be ex- 
cused, since the calm historian of the present hour, 
who strives to followthe rapid course of theSaracens, 
must study to explain by what means the church 
and state were saved from this impending, and, as 
it should seem, from this inevitable, danger. The 
deserts of Scythia and Sarmatia might be guarded 
by their extent, their climate, their poverty, and 
the courage of the northern shepherds ; China was 
remote and inaccessible ; but the greatest part of 
the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the 
calamities of war and the loss of their fairest pro- 
vinces, and the barbarians of Europe might justly 
tremble at the precipitate fall of the Gothic mon- 
archy. In this inquiry I shall unfold the events 
that rescued our ancestors of Britain, and our 
neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and religious 
yoke of the Koran j that protected the majesty of 
Rome, and delayed the servitude of Constantinople ; 
that invigorated the defence of the Christians, and 
scattered among their enemies the seeds of division 
and decay. 

Pirsuiege Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from 
‘toMwopie Mecca, his disciples appeared in arms under the 
Arabs, walls of Constantinople.* They were animated bv 

A. D. •' 

66 ' 8 — 675 . 

1 Theophanes places the years of the siege of Constantinoole 
jn the year of our Christian aera 673 (of the Alexandrian 665, Sept 1 .) 
and the peace of the Saracens, four years afterwards ; a glaring incon-' 
sistency I which Petavius, Goar, and Pagi (Critica, toin.iv p 63 64 ) 
have struggled to remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 52 (a. D. 672 
January 8.) is assigned by Elmacin, the year 48 ^(A, D. 688, Feb. 20.) 



OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. i 

a genuine or fictitious saying of the prophet, that, chap. 
to the first army which besieged the city of the , 
Caesars, their sins were forgiven ; the long series 
of Roman triumphs would be meritoriously trans- 
ferred to the conquerors of New Rome ; and the 
wealth of nations was deposited in this well-chosen 
seat of royalty and commerce. - No sooner had the 
caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and esta- 
blished his throne, than he aspired to expiate the 
guilt of civil blood, by the success and glory of 
this holy expedition ^ ; his preparations by sea and 
land were adequate to the importance of the object ; 
his standard was entrusted to Sophian, a veteran 
warrior, but the troops were encouraged by the 
example and presence of Yezid, the son and pre- 
sumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. 

The Greeks had little to hope, nor had their 
enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage and 
vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced 
the name of Constantine, and imitated only the 
inglorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. 
Without delay or opposition, the naval forces of 
the Saracens passed through the unguarded channel 
of the Hellespont, which even now, under the 
feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is 
maintained as the natural bulwark of the capital.® 

by Abulfeda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and cre- 
dible. 

^ For this first siege of Constantinople, see Nicephorus (Breviar. 
p.21,22.); Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 294.) ; Cedrenus (Compend. 
p.437.); Zonaras (Hist tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 89.) ; Elmacin (Hist. Sa- 
racen. p. 56, 57.) ; Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 107, 108. vers. Reiske) ; 
D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Constantinah) ; Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, vol.ii. p. 127, 128. 

3 The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the Me- 
moirs of the Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 39 — 97.), who was sent to 

B 2 
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CHAP. The Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the troops were 
disembarked near the palace of Hebdomon, seven 
miles from the city. During many days, from the 
dawn of light to the evening, the line of assault 
was extended from the golden gate to the eastern 
promontory, and the foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an in- 
sufficient estimate of the strength and resources of 
Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls were 
guarded by numbers and discipline : the spirit of 
the Romans was rekindled by the last danger of 
their religion and empire : the fugitives from the 
conquered provinces more successfully renewed 
the defence of Damascus and Alexandria ; and the 
Saracens were dismayed by the strange and prodi- 
gious effects of artificial fire. This firm and effec- 
tual resistance diverted their arms to the more easy 
attempts of plundering the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Propontis j and, after keeping the 
sea from the month of April to that of September, 
on the approach of winter they retreated fourscore 
miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in 
which they had established their magazine of spoil 
and provisions. So patient was their perseverance, 
or so languid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the six following summers the same 
attack and retreat, with a gradual abatement of 

fortify them against the Russians, From a principal actor, I should 
have expected more accurate details ; but he seems to write for the 
amusement, rather than the instruction, of his reader. Perhaps, on the 
approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied, like 
that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary birds, who should sing pre- 
^cisely the same note. , . 
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hope and vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck (JHap, 
and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled . 
them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They 
might bewail the loss, or commemorate the martyr- 
dom, of thirty thousand Moslems, who fell in the 
siege of Constantinople j and the solemn funeral 
of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the 
Christians themselves. That venerable Arab, one 
of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
^umbered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the flying 
prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard : in his mature age 
he was the friend and follower of Ali ; and the 
last remnant of his strength and life was consumed 
iff a distant and dangerous war against the enemies 
of the Koran. His memory was revered ; but the 
place of his burial was neglected and unknown, 
during a period of seven hundred and eighty years, 
till the conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet 
the Second. A seasonable vision (for such are the 
manufacture of every religion) revealed the holy 
spot at the foot of the walls and the bottom of the 
harbour ; and the mosch of Ayub has been de- 
servedly chosen for the simple and martial inau- 
guration of the Turkish sultans.'* 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East Peace and 
and West, the reputation of the Roman arms, and 
cast a momentary shade over the glories of the 

< Demetrius Cantemir's Hist, of the Othman Empire, p, 105, 106. 

Rjrcaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 1 1. Voyages de Theve- 
npt, part i, p. 189. The Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu 
Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the patriarch Job, betray their own 
ignorance rather than that of the Turks, 

B 3 
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CHAP. Saracens. The Greek ambassador was favourably 
. received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of thirty years 
was ratified between the two empires ; and the 
stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of a 
noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand pieces 
of gold, degraded the majesty of the commander 
of the faithful.* The aged caliph was desirous of 
possessing his dominions, and ending his days in 
tranquillity and repose : while the Moors and, 
Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city 
of Damascus was insulted by the Mardaites, or 
Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the firmest barrier 
of the empire, till they were disarmed and trans- 
planted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks.® 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house bf 
Ommiyah^ was reduced to the kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt : their distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with the pressing demands of the 
Christians ; and the tribute was increased to a slave, 
an horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, for each 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
solar year. But as soon as the empire was again 
united by the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, he 

^ Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributes, 
(Chronograph, p. 295, 296. 300, 301.), which are confirmed, with some 
variation, by the Arabic History of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 128. 
vers. Pocock). 

6 The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, rijv 'PtofiaiKtiv 

ovvaffreiav dKpwrrjpidaag . . . , irdvdeiva KaKd TrkirovOtv 'PojpLavia viro 
rdJv ’A|oa^wv fjtexp'^ (Chronograph, p. 302, 303.), The series 

of these events may be traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and 
in the Abridgment ot the Patriarch Nicephorus, p, 22. 24. 

7 These domestic revolutions are related in a dear and natural style, 
in the second volume of Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 253 — 
370. Besides our printed authors, he draws his materials nrom the 
Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more deeply searched 
had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of the city jail j a 
fate how unworthy of the man and of his country I 
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disclaimed a badge of servitude not less injurious chap. 
to his conscience than to his pride ; he discontinued . 
the payment of the tribute ; and the resentment of 
the Greeks was disabled from action by the mad 
tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion 
of his subjects, and the frequent change of his 
antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdal- 
malek, the Saracens had been content with the free 
possession of the Persian and Roman treasures, in 
the coins of Chosroes and Caesar. By the command 
of that caliph, a national mint was established, both 
for silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, 
though it might be censured by some timorous 
casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God of 
Mahomet.® Under the reign of the caliph Walid, 

• 8 Elmacin, who dates the first coinage A, H. 76, A.D. 695, five or 
six years later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of 
the best or common gold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt 
(p. 77.), which may be equal to two pennies (48 grains) of our Troy 
weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient Measures, p. 24— 36.), and 
equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the same 
Elmacin and the Arabian physicians, some dinars as high as two 
dirhems, as low as half a dirhem, may be deduced. The piece of silver 
was the dirhem, both in value and weight ; but an old, thougli fair 
coin, struck at Waset, A. H. 88, and preserved in the Bodleian library, 
wants four grains of the Cairo standard ( see the Modern Universal His- 
tory, tom. i. p. 548. of the French translation). * 

* Up to this time the Arabs had the Arabs had coined money qf 
used the Roman or the Persian this description. The same author 
coins, or had minted others which informs us that the Caliph Abdalma- 
resernbled them. Nevertheless it lek caused coinsTo be struck repre- 
has been admitted of late years, senting himself with a sword by his 
that the Arabians, before this epoch, side. These types, so contrary to the 
had caused coin to be minted, on notions of the Arabs, were disap- 
which, preserving the Roman or the proved of by the most influential 
Persian dies, they added Arabian persons of the time, and the Kaliph 
names or inscriptions. Some of substituted for them, after the year 
these exist in different collections. 76 of the Hegira, the Mahometan 
We learn from Makrizi, an Arabian coins with which we are acquainted, 
author of great learning and judge- Consult on the question of Arabic 
ment, that in the year 18 of the He* numismatics the works of Adler, 
gira, under the Caliphate of Omar, of Fraehn, of Castiglione, and of 

B 4 



THE 01CL1NE AND FADI- 

CNAF. the Greek lan^iage and characters were excluded 
, ^ . from the ;accounts of the public revenue.* If this 

change was productive of the invention or familiar 
use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian 
cyphers, as they are commonly styled, a regulation 
of office has promoted the most important dis- 
coveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathe- 
matical sciences.^® 

Second Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne 
cXstan. of Damascus, while his lieutenants achieved the 
**”a D conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a third army of 
716 — 718 . Saracens overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and approached the borders of the Byzantine 
capital. But the attempt and disgrace of the 
second siege was reserved for his brother Soliman, 
whose ambition appears to have been quickened 
• by a more active and martial spirit. In the revo- 

lutions of the Greek empire, after the tyrant 

^ Kai lK(t}\v(T€ ypu^etrOai tWrjVKTri roi)(; drjfiotrlovg rStv XoyoOecriojv 
KMdiKag aXV ’Apadioig aifrd TrapaajjfjiaiviuOai x^P^Q fiTTCt^r) 

ddvvaToVi ry ttceipiov y\Cj(T(Ty povuSa, r\ Svd^cty r] rptatJa, 6kt(jj ijpi(rv f/ 
rpla ypd^t(T0ai. Theophan. Chronograph, p. 314. This defect, if it 
really existed, must have stimulated the ingenuity of the Arabs to in- 
vent or borrow. 

10 According to a new, though probable, notion, maintained by M. 
de Villoison (Anecdota Graeca, toin.ii. p. 152 — 157.) our cyphers are 
not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were used by the Greek 
and Latin arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. After the 
extinction of science in the West, they were adopted by the Arabic 
versions from the original MSS. and restored to the Latins about the 
xith century.* 


Marsden, who havetreated at length the Choeroes by M. Fraehn, in the 
this interesting point of historic an- same Journal Asiatique, tom. iv. 
tiquities. See also, in the Jour- p, 331-— 347. St. Martin, vol. xii, 
nal Asiatique, tom. ii. p. 257. et p. 19. — M. 
seq., a paper of M. Silvestre de * Compare, on the introduction 
Sacy, entitled Des Monnaies des of the Arabic numerals, Haliam’s 
Khalifes avant l*An75de I’Hegire. Introduction to the Literature of 
See also the translation of a Ger- Europe, p. 150. note, and the 
man paper on the Arabic medals of authors quoted thereini — M. 
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Ju^inian had been punished and avenged, EH ChaT^ 

humble secretary, Anastasias or Artemius, was 

promoted by chance or merit to the vacant purple. 

He was alarmed by the sound of war; and bis 
ambassador returned from Damascus with the 
tremendous news, that the Saracens were preparing 
an armament by sea and land, such as would 
transcend the experience of the past, or the belief 
of the present, age. The precautions of Anastasias 
were not unworthy of his station, or of the im- 
pending danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, 
that all persons who were not provided with the 
means of subsistence for a three years’ siege should 
evacuate the city ; the public granaries and arsenals 
were abundantly replenished ; the walls were re- 
stored and strengthened; and the engines for cast- 
ing stones, or darts, or fire, were stationed along the 
ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of which an 
additional number was hastily constructed. To 
prevent, is safer, as well as more honourable, than 
to repel, an attack; and a design was meditated, 
above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning 
the naval stores of the enemy, the cypress timber 
that had been hewn in Mount Libanus, and was 
piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, for the 
service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enter- 
prise was defeated by the cowardice or treachery 
of the ' troops, who, in the new language of the 
empire, were styled of the Obsequian Theme}^ 

In the division of the Themes^ or provinces described by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (de Theniatibus, 1. i. p. 9, 10.), the Obsequium^ 
a Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth in the 
public order. Nice was the metropolis, and its jqrisdiction extended 
from the Hellespont, over the adjacent parts of Bithynia and Phrygia 
(see the two maps prefixed by Dclisle to the Imperium Orientale of 
Banduri). 
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CHAP. They murdered their chief, deserted their standard 

. in the isle of Rhodes, dispersed themselves over 

the adjacent continent, and deserved pardon or 
reward by investing with the purple a simple officer 
of the revenue. The name of Theodosius might 
recommend him to the senate and people; but, 
after some months, he sunk into a cloister, and 
resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo the Isaurian, 
the urgent defence of the capital and empire. The 
most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah the 
brother of the caliph, was advancing at the head 
of one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs and 
Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or 
camels ; and the successful sieges of Tyana, Amo- 
rium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient duration to 
exercise their skill and to elevate their hopes. At 
the well-known passage of Abydus, on the Helles- 
pont, the Mahometan arms were transported, for 
the first time*, from Asia to Europe. From thence, 
wheeling round the Thracian cities of the Propontis, 
Moslemah invested Constantinople on the land side, 
surrounded his camp with a ditch and rampart, 
prepared and planted his engines of assault, and 
declared, by words and actions, a patient resolution 
of expecting the return of seed-time and harvest, 
should the obstinacy of the besieged prove equal 
to his own.t The Greeks would gladly have ran- 
somed their religion and empire, by a fine or 


* Compare page 4. It is sin- 
gular that Gibbon should thus 
contradict himself in a few pages. 
By his own account this was the 
second time. — M. 
f The account of this siege in 


the Tarikh Tebry is a very unfa- 
vourable specimen of Asiatic his- 
tory, full of absurd fables, and 
written with total ignorance of the 
circumstances of time and place. 
Price, vol. h p. 498. — M. 
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assessment of a piece of gold on the head of each 
inhabitant of the city j but the liberal offer was 
rejected with disdain, and the presumption of 
Moslemah was exalted by the speedy approach and 
invincible force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. 
Theyare said to have amounted to eighteen hundred 
ships ; the number betrays their inconsiderable 
size ; and of the twenty stout and capacious vessels, 
whose magnitude impeded their progress, each was 
manned with no more than one hundred heavy 
armed soldiers. This huge armada proceeded on 
a smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, towards the 
mouth of the Bosphorus ; the surface of the strait 
was overshadowed, in the language of the Greeks, 
with a moving forest, and the same fatal night had 
been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general assault 
by sea and land. To allure the confidence of the 
enemy, the emperor had thrown aside the chain 
that usually guarded the entrance of the harbour ; 
but while they hesitated whether they should seize 
the opportunity, or apprehend the snare, the 
ministers of destruction were at hand. The fire- 
ships of the Greeks were launched against them, 
the Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were involved 
in the same flames ; the disorderly fugitives were 
dashed against each other or overwhelmed in the 
waves ; and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, 
that had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. 
A still more fatal and irreparable loss was that of 
the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion in 

The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs and of figs, which 
he swallowed alternately, and the repast was concluded with marrow 
and sugar. In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a 
single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, and a huge Quantity 
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CHAP, liis camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, as he 
was preparing to lead against Constantinople the 
* ' remaining forces of the East. The brother of 

Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman and ail 
enemy ; and the throne of an active and able prince 
was degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues of 
a bigot.t While he started and satisfied the scruples 
of a blind conscience, the siege was continued 
through the winter by the neglect, rather than by 
the resolution, of the caliph Omar.'® The winter 
proved uncommonly rigorous : above an hundred 
days the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia 
lay torpid and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. 
They revived on the return of spring ; a second 
effort had been made in their favour j and their 
distress was relieved by the arrival of two numerous 
fleets, laden with corn, and arms, and soldiers ; the 
first from Alexandria, of four hundred transports 
and galleys ; the second of three hundred and 


of the grapes of Taycf. If the bill of fare be correct, we must admire 
the appetite, rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, 
Annal Moslem, p. 126.).* 

13 See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Bibliotlieque 
Oricntale (p. 689, 690.), praeferens, says Elmaciii (p. 91.), religionem 
suam rebus suis mimdanis. He was so desirous of being with God, 
that he would not have anointed his ear (his own saying) to obtain 
a perfect cure of his last malady. The caliph had only one shirt, and 
in an age of luxury, his annual expence was no more than two drachms 
(Abulpharagius, p. 131. Hand diu gavisus eo principe fuit orbis Mos- 
lemiis (Abulfeda, p. 127.)* 

* The Tarikh Tebry ascribes f Major Price’s estimate of 
the death of Soliman to a pleurisy, Omar’s character is much more 
The same gross gluttony in which favourable. Among a race of san- 
Soliman indulged, though not fatal guinary tyrants, Omar was just 
to the life, interfered with the and humane. His virtues as well 
military duties, of his brother Mos- as his bigotiy .were active. — M% 
lemah. Price, vol i . p. 5 1 1 . — M, 
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sixty vessels from the ports of Africa. But the ch^p. 
Greek fires were again kindled, and if the destructiod . 
was less complete, it was owing to the experience 
which had taught the Moslems to remain at a safe 
distance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, 
who deserted with their ships to the emperor of the 
Christians. The trade and navigation of the capital 
were restored} and the produce of the fisheries 
supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the 
inhabitants. But the calamities of famine and 
disease were soon felt by the troops of Moslemah, 
and as the former was miserably assuaged, so the 
latter was dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious 
nutriment which hunger compelled them to extract 
from the most unclean or unnatural food. The 
spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was 
extinct : the Saracens could no longer straggle 
beyond their lines, either single or in small parties, 
without exposing themselves to the merciless re- 
taliation of the Thracian peasants. An army of 
Bulgarians was attracted from the Danube by the 
gifts and promises of Leo } and tliese savage auxi- 
liaries made some atonement for the evils which 
they had inflicted on the empire, by the defeat and 
slaughter of twenty-two thousand Asiatics. A 
report was dexterously scattered, that the Franks, 
the unknown nations of the Latin world, were 
arming by sea and land in the defence of the 
Christian cause, and their formidable aid w'as ex- 
pected with far different sensations in the camp and 
city. At length, after a siege of thirteen months'^, 

Both Nicephorus and Theophanes agree that the siege of Constan- 
tinople, was raised the^ldth of August (A.D. 718) ; but as the former, 
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CHAP* the hopeless Moslemah received from the caliph 
. , the welcome permission of retreat.* The march of 

Failure the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and through 

oir th™*”** the provinces of Asia, was executed without delay 
*“**■*• oar molestation ; but an army of their brethren had 
been cut in jneces on the side of Bithynia, and the 
remains of the fleet were so repeatedly damaged by 
tempest and fire, that only five gallies «itered the 
port of Alexandria to relate the tale of their various 
and almost incredible disasters.’® ^ 

Invention In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constanti- 
nople may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the 
terrors, and the real efiicacy of the Greek 
The important secret of compounding and direct- 
ing this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from 
the service of the caliph to that of the emperor.’^ 


our best witness, affirms that it continued thirteen months, the latter 
must be mistaken in supposing that it began on the same day of the 
preceding year. I do not find that Pagi has remarked this incon- 
sistency. 

In the second siege of Constantinople, I have followed Nicepho- 
rus (Brev. p. 33 — 36.), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. .324. — 334.), 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 449— ^52.), Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 98 — 102.), 
Elraacin (ffist. Saracen, p. 88.), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 126.), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 130.), the most satisfactory of the 
Arabs. 

16 Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzantine 
history, Charles du Fresne du Cange, has treated in several places of 
the Greek lire, and his collections leave few gleanings behind. See 
particularly Glossar. Med. et Infim. Graecitat. p. 1275. sub voce IIvp 
haXdaffiov, \jypov, Glossar. Med, et Infim. Latinitat. Ignis Greecus, 
Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 305, 306. Observations sur Join- 
ville, p.71, 72. 

17 Theophanes styles him apxirfKTu>v (p. 295.). Cedrenus (p, 437.) 
brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt ; and che- 
mistry was indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

* The Tarikh Tebry embellishes extraordinary and incredible cir- 

the retreat of Moslemah with some cumstances. Price, p. 514. — M* 
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The skill of a chemist and engineer was equivalent chaK 
to the succour of fleets and armies ; and this dis- . 
covery or improvement of the military art was for- 
tunately reserved for the distressful period, when 
the degenerate Romans of the East were incapable 
of contending with the warlike enthusiasm and 
youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian 
who presumes to analyse this extraordinary com- 
position should suspect his own ignorance and 
that of his Byzantine guides, so prone to the 
marvellous, so careless, and, in this instance, so 
jealous of the truth. From their obscure, and 
perhaps fallacious hints it should seem that the 
principal ingredient of the Greek fire was the 
naphtha '®, or liquid bitumen, alight, tenacious, and 
inflammable oil which springs from the earth, 
and catches fire as soon as it comes in contact 
with the air. The naphtha was mingled, I know 
not by what methods or in what proportions, with 

18 The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of the history of Jerusalem 
(Gest, Dei per Francos, p. 1167.), the Oriental fountain of James de 
Vitry (1. iii. c. 84.), is introduced on slight evidence and strong pro- 
bability. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire Trvp Mt/Slkov ; 
and the naphtha is known to abound between the Tigris and the Cas- 
pian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109.), it was subser- 
vient to the revenge of Medea, and in either etymology the tXaiov 
MriSiac, or MtjSnag (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 11,), may fairly 
signify this^iquid bitumen. * 

ly On the different sorts of oils and bitumens, see Dr. Watson’s (the 
present Bishop of LlandafiT’s) Chemical Essays, vol.iii. essay i., a classic 
book, the best adapted to infuse the taste and knowledge of chemistry. 

The less perfect ideas of the ancients may be found in Strabo (Geo- 
graph. 1. xvi. p. 1078.) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 108, 109.). Huic 
^Naphthce) magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntque protinus in earn 
undecunque visam. Of our travellers I am best pleased with Otter 
(tom. i. p. 153. 158.). 

* It is remarkable that the indicate that this substance formed 
Syrian historian Michel gives the the base of the destructive corn- 
name of naphtha to the newly in- pound. St. Martin, tom. xi. p.420. 
vented Greek fire, whict seems to — M. 
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sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from 
evergreen firs.® From this mixture, which pro- 
duced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, pro- 
ceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not 
fOfnly rose in perpendicular ascent, but likewise 
burnt with equal vehemence in descent or lateral 
progress ; instead of being extinguished, it was 
nourished and quickened, by the element of water ; 
and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only remedies 
that could damp the fury of this powerful agent, 
which was justly denominated by the Greeks, the 
liquid, or the maritime, fire. For the annoyance 
of the enemy, it was employed with equal elfect, 
by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was 
either poured from the rampart in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron,^ or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round with 
flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed the in- 
flammable oil ; sometimes it was deposited in fire- 
ships, the victims and instruments of a more ample 
revenge, and was most commonly blown through 
long tubes of copper which were planted on the 
prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the 
mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit 
a stream of liquid and consuming fire. This 
important art was preserved at Constantinople, 
as the palladium of the state : the gallies and ar- . 


^ Anna Comnena haa partly drawn aside the curtain. 'Att^ ttiq 
TTfVKTjg^ Kai &\\iov Tivtav tolovtojv divdpiov duOaXiov avvd/Erai ddicpvov 
axavarov, Tovro i-KTd Stetov rpi^opievov Ip^dXXtrai' avXltTKovg Ka\dp(uv\ 
kal ifitpvffarai rrapd rov rrai^ovrag Xdfptp kcu 7 rv€i)pari (Alexiad. 

1. xiii, p, 383.). Elsewhere (1. xi. p. 3.36.) she mentions the property 
of burning Kurd r6 irpavkg Kal iKuTepa. Leo, in the xixth chapter of 
his Tactics (Opera Meursii,tom. vi. p. 843. edit. Lami, Florent. 1745), 
speaks of the new invention of vvp ptird ppovrrjg Kal ndirvov* These 
are genuine and Imperial testimonies. 
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tillery might occasionally be lent to the allies of chap. 
Rome ; but the composition of the Greek fire was . . 

concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
ten’or of the enemies was increased and prolonged 
by their ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of 
the administration of the empire, the royal author^' 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate 
demands of the Barbarians. They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been revealed 
by an angel to the first and greatest of the Con- 
stantines, with a sacred injunction, that this gift 
of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the Romans, 
should never be communicated to any foreign 
nation : that the prince and subject were alike 
bound to religious silence under the temporal and 
spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege ; and 
that the impious attempt would provoke the 
sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of 
the Christians. By these precautions, the secret 
was confined, above four hundred years, to the 
Romans of the East; and at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
art were familiar, suffered the effects, without un- 
derstanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 

It was at length either discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria 
and Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived 
against themselves, on the heads of the Chris- 
tians. A knight, who despised the swords and 
lances of the Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sin- 

"I Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Imperii, c, xiij, 
p. 64, 65. 

VOL. X. C 
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(WAP4 cerity» hk own fears, and those of his companions, 

. , at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine 

that discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, the 
GregeoiSf as it is styled by the more early of 
the French writers. It came flying through the 
air, says Joinville like a winged Jong-tailed 
dragon, about the thickness of an hogshead, with 
tlie report of thunder and the velocity of light- 
ning ; and the darkness of the night was dispelled 
by this deadly illumination. The use of the Greek, 
or, as it might now be called, of the Saracen fire, 
was continued to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury^®, when the scientific Or casual compound of 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, elFected a new revo- 
lution in the art of war and the history of man- 
kind.^'* 

Invasion Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude 
by tiw”'* the Arabs from the eastern entrance of Europe ; 

Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39. Paris, 1668, p. H. Paris, de Tlmpri- 
raerie Royale, 1761. The former of these eitions is precious for the 
observations of Ducange ; the latter for the pure and original text of 
Joinville. We must have recourse to that text to discover, that the 
feu Gregeois was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that acted 
like a sling. 

23 The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of Fame, 
has tempted some moderns to carry gunpowder above the xivth (see 
Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c.), and the Greek fire above the viith 
century (see the Saluste du President des Brosses, tom. ii. p. 381.). 
But their evidence, which precedes the vulgar aera of the invention, is 
seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent writers may be suspected 
of fraud or credulity. In the earliest sieges, some combustibles of oil 
and sulphur have been used, and the Greek fire has some affinities with 
gunpowder both in its nature and effects : for the antiquity of the first, 
a passage of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 11.) ; for that of the 
second, some facts in the Arabic history of Spairt (A.I). 1249, 1312, 
1332* Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 8.) are the most difficult to 
elude. 

24 That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingre- 
dients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of 
mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of his own 
discovery (Biog. Brit, vol. i. p. 4*30. new edition). 
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but in the West, on the side of the Pyrenees* the 
provinces of Gaul were threatened and invaded by > 
the conquerors of Spain.^ The decline of the 
French monarchy invited the attack of these insa- sc. 
tiate fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had lost 
the inheritance of his martial and ferocious spirit ; 
and their misfortune or demerit has affixed the 
epithet of lazy to the last kings of the Merovingian 
race.^ They ascended the throne without power, 
and sunk into the grave without a name. A 
country palace, in the neighbourhood of Com- 
piegne was allotted for their residence or prison ! 
but each year in the month of March or May, they 
were conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to 
the assembly of tlie Franks, to give audience to 
foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the acts of the 


Si For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles 
Martel, see the Historia Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14.) of Roderic Xi- 
menes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the Christian chroni- 
cle of Isidore Pacciisis, and the Mahometan history of Novairi* The 
Moslems are silent or concise in the account of their losses, but M. Car- 
donne (tom. i. p. 129, 130, 131.) has given a pure and simple account 
of all that he could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous 
writer. The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are 
inserted in the Collection of Bouquet (tom, hi.) and the Annals of 
Pagi, who (tom. iii. under the proper years) has restored the chronology, 
which is anticipated six years iu the Annals of Baronius. The Dic- 
tionary of Bayle {Abderarne and Munuza) has more merit for lively 
reflection than original research. 

26 Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c.ii. p. IS — 18. edit. Schmirik, 
Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuse the minister of Charle- 
magne of exaggerating the weakness of the Merovingians : but the 
general outline is just, and the French reader will for ever repeat the 
beautiful lines of Boileau’s Lutrin. 

27 Mamaccee^ on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, which 
Eginhart calls perparvi reditus villam (see the notes, and the map of 
ancient France for Dorn. Bouquet’s Collection). Compendium, or 
Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. Valesii Notitia 
Ualliarum, p. 152.), and that laughing philosopher, the Abb4 Galliani 
(Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may truly affirm, that it was 
the residence of the rois tres Chretiens et tres chevelus. 

C 2 
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dHAP. mayor of the palace. That domestic officei- 
. was become the minister of the nation and the 
master of the prince. A public employment was 
converted into the patrimony of a private family : 
the elder Pepin left a' king of mature years under 
the guardianship of his own widow and her child ; 
and these feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed 
by the most active of his bastards. A government, 
half savage and half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; 
and the tributary dukes, the provincial counts, and 
the territorial lords, were tempted to despise the 
weakness of the monarch, and to imitate the am- 
bition of the mayor. Among these independent 
chiefs, one of the boldest and most successful was 
Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, usurped the authority, and even 
the title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and 
the Franks, assembled under the standard of this 
Christian hero : he repelled the first invasion of 
the Saracens ; and Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, 
lost his army and his life under the walls of Tho- 
louse. The ambition of his successors was stimulated 
by revenge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with the 
means and the resolution of conquest. The ad- 
vantageous situation which had recommended Nar- 
bonne^** as the first Roman colony, was again 
chosen by the Moslems: they claimed the province 
of Septimania or Languedoc as a just dependence 
of the Spanish monarchy : the vineyards of Gas- 

Even before that colony, A.U.C. 630 (Velleius Patercul. i. 15.), 
in the time of Polybius (Hist, l.iii. p, 265. edit. Gronov.), Narbonne 
was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the most northern 
places of the known world (D’Anville, Notice de TAncienne Gaule 
p.473.). 
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cony and the city of Bourdeaux were possessed by 
the sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand ; and . 
the south of France, from the mouth of the Garonne 
to that of the llh 6 ne, assumed the manners and 
religion of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the Expedi- 
spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abdcrame, who had victories 
been restored by the caliph Hashem to tlie wishes 
of the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran a.d. 731. 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France 
or of Europe ; and prepared to execute the sen- 
tence, at the head of a formidable host, in the full 
confidence of surmounting all opposition either of 
nature or of man. His first care was to suppress 
a domestic rebel, who commanded the most im- 
portant passes of the Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish 
chief, had accepted the alliance of the Duke of 
Aquitain ; and Eudes, from a motive of private or 
public interest, devoted his beauteous daughter 
to the embraces of the African misbeliever. But 
the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested 
by a superior force ; the rebel was overtaken and 
slain in the mountains ; and his widow was sent a 
captive to Damascus, to gratify the desires, or 
more probably the vanity, of the commander 
of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, Abderame 
proceeded without delay to the passage of the 
Rhone and the siege of Arles. An army of 
Christians attempted the relief of the city : the 
tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the thir- 
teenth century ; and many thousands of their 
dead bodies were carried down the rapid stream 

c 3 
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CBAF. into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of Abr 
i ■ derame were not less successful on the side of the 
ocean. He passed without opposition the Garonne 
and Dordogne, which unite their waters in the 
gulf of Bourdeaux ; but he found, beyond those 
rivers, the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had 
formed a second army and sustained a second 
defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, according to 
their sad confession, God alone could reckon the 
number of the slain. The victorious Saracen 
overran the provinces of Aquitain, whose Gallic 
names are disguised rather than lost, in the modern 
appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : 
his standards were planted on the walls, or at 
least before the gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and 
his detachments overspread the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy as far as the well-known cities of Lyons jlnd 
Besan9on. The memory of these devastations, 
for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the 
invasion of France by the Moors or Mahometans, 
affords the ground-work of those fables, which have 
been so wildly disfigured in the romances of 
chivalry, and so elegantly adorned by the Italian 
muse. In the decline of society and art, the de- 
serted cities could supply a slender booty to the 
Saracens; their richest spoil was found in the 
churches and monasteries, which they stripped of 
their ornaments and delivered to the flames : and 
the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and 
Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in 
the defence cf their own sepulchres.** A victorious 

4^) With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximenes accuses the Saracens of the deed, Turonis civitateni, eccle- 
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line of march had been prolonged above a thousand chap. 
miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of . . 

the Loire ; the repetition of an equal space would 
have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland 
and the Highlands of Scotland : the Rhine is not 
more impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and 
the Arabian fleet might have sailed witliout a 
naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. 

Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would 
now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation 
of Mahomet.^** 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered Defeat of 
by the genius and fortune of one man. Charles, cens by 
the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content MarteT 
with the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks; A.D.732. 
but he deserved to become the father of a line of 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported the dignity 
of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and 
Gaul were successively crushed by the activity of 
a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could 
display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and 


Siam et palatia vastatione et incendia simili diruit et comsumpsit. The 
continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no more than the intention. 
Ad domum beatissimi Martini evertendam destinant. At Carolus, &c. 
The French annalist was more jealous of the honour of the saint. 

30 Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
sermons lately preached by Mr, White, the Arabic professor, at Mr. 
Barnpton’s lecture. His observations on the character and religion of 
Mahomet, are always adajited to his argument, and generally founded 
in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a lively and eloquent 
advocate ; and sometimes rises to the merit of an historian and phi- 
losopher. 

c 4 
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CHAP, the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, he 
' , was summoned by the voice of his country ; and 

his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. “ Alas 1 " 
exclaimed the Franks, “ what a misfortune ! what 
“ an indignity I We have long heard of the name 
“ andconquests of the Arabs: we were apprehensive 
of their attack from the East ; they have now 
“ conquered Spain, and invade our country on the 
** side of the West. Yet their numbers, and (since 
“ they have no buckler) their arms, are inferior to 
our own.” “ If you follow my advice,” replied 
the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you will not 
“ interrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. 
“ They are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to 
“ stem in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
“ consciousness of success, redouble their valour, 
“ and valour is of more avail than arms or numbers. 
“ Be patient till they have loaded themselves with 
“ the incumbrance of wealth. The possession of 
“ wealth will divide their counsels and assure your 
“ victory.” This subtle policy is perhaps a refine- 
ment of the Arabian writers j and the situation of 
Charles will suggest a more narrow and selfish 
motive of procrastination ; the secret desire of 
humbling the pride and wasting the provinces of 
the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more 
probable, that the delays of Charles were inevitable 
and reluctant. A standing army was unknown 
under the first and second race : more than half 
the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens : 
according to their respective situation, the Franks 
of Neustria and Austrasia were too conscious or 
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careless of the impending danger; and the 
voluntary aids of the Gepidae and Germans were 
separated by a long interval from the standard of 
the Christian general. No sooner had he collected 
his forces, than he sought and found the enemy in 
the centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. 
His well-conducted march was covered by a range 
of hills, and Abderame appears to have been sur- 
prised by his unexpected presence. The nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, advanced with equal 
ardour to an encounter which would change the 
history of the world. In the first six days of 
desultory combat, the horsemen and archers of the 
East maintained their advantage : but in the closer 
onset of the seventh day, the Orientals were op- 
pressed by the strength and stature of the Germans, 
who, with stout hearts and iron hands asserted 
the civil and religious freedom of their posterity. 
The epithet of Martel, the hammer, which has been 
added to the name of Charles, is ex})ressive of his 
weighty and irresistible strokes : the valour of 
Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation ; 
and their companions, in the eye of history, are 
the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain,*- 
the Saracens, in the close of the evening, retired to 
their camp. In the disorder and despair of the 
night, the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, 
of Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their 
arms against each other : the remains of their host 


Gens Austriae inenibrorum pre-eminentia valida, et gens Gerniana 
corde et corpore praestantissinia, tpiasi in ictu oculi, inanii ferrea, et 
pectore arduo, Arabes extinxerunt (Roderic. Toletan, c. xiv.). 
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CHAF. were suddenly dissolved, and each emir consulted 
^ his safety by an hasty and separate retreat. At 
the dawn of day, the stillness of an hostile camp 
was suspected by the victorious Christians : on the 
report of their spies, they ventured to explore the 
riches of the vacant tents ; but, if we except some 
celebrated relics, a small portion of the spoil was 
restored to the innocent and lawful owners. The 
joyful tidings were soon diffused over the Catholic 
world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and 
believe that three hundred and fifty, or three hun- 
dred and seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans 
had been crushed by the hammer of Charles 
while no more than fifteen hundred Christians 
were slain in the field of Tours. But this in- 
credible tale is sufficiently disproved by the caution 
of the French general, who apprehended the snares 
and accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his 
German allies to their native forests. The in- 
activity of a conqueror betrays the loss of strength 
and blood, and the most cruel execution is inflicted, 
not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs of a 
They re- flying enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks was 
the Franks, Complete and final; Aquitain was recovered by 
the arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the 
conquest of Gaul, and they were soon driven 


3® These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of 
Ac^uileia (de Gestis Langobard. 1. vi. p. 921. edit. Grot.), and Anas- 
tasius, the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii 11.), xyho 
tells a miraculous story of three consecrated spunges, which rendered 
invulnerable the French soldiers among whom they had been shared. 
It should seem, that in his letters to the Pope, Eudes usurped the 
honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by the French 
annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the 
Saracens. 
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beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his chap. 
valiant race.“ It might have been expected that . 
the saviour of Christendom would have been ca- 
nonised, or at least applauded, by the gratitude 
of the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for 
their present existence. But in the public dis- 
tress, the mayor of the palace had been compelled 
to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of 
the bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were 
forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, 
and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a 
Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor 
was damned; that on the opening of his tomb, the 
spectators were affrighted by a smell of fire and 
the aspect of an horrid dragon ; and that a saint 
of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision of 
the soul and body of Charles Martel, burning, to 
all eternity, in the abyss of hell.^'* 

The loss of an army, or a pi’ovince, in the Eicvafon 
Western world, was less painful to the court of 
Damascus, than the rise and progress of a domestic „ 

^ ^ , 746 — 750, 

competitor. Except among the Syrians, the caliphs 
of the house of Ommiyah had never been the objects 
of the public favour. The life of Mahomet recorded ■ 
their perseverance in idolatry and rebellion ; their 

33 Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by Pepin, 
the son of Charles Martel, A.D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 300.). 
Thirty-seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden inroad of 
the Arabs, who employed the captives in the construction of the mosch 
of Cordova (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 354.). 

33 Tliis pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the grand- 
son of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the pen of the 
artful Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and signed by the bishops of 
the provinces of Rheiins and Rouen (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 

741. Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 514 — 516.). Yet Baronius 
himself, and the French critics, reject with contempt this episcopal 
fktion. • 
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CHAP, conversion had been reluctant, their elevation irre- 
. gular and factious, and their throne was cemented 
with the most holy and noble blood of Arabia, 
The best of their race, the pious Omar, was dis- 
satisfied with his own title : their personal virtues 
were insufficient to justify a departure from the 
order of succession ; and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem 
and the kindred of the apostle of God. Of these 
the Fatimites were either rash or pusillanimous ; 
but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with 
courage and discretion, the hopes of their rising 
fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, 
they secretly despatched their agents and mission- 
aries, who preached in the Eastern provinces their 
hereditary indefeasible right; and Mohammed, the 
son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 
the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the 
deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their free gift 
of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. After 
the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance 
was administered in the name of his son Ibrahim 
to a numerous band of votaries, who expected only 
a signal and a leader ; and the governor of Chorasan 
continued to deplore his fruitless admonitions and 
the deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till 
he himself, with all his adherents, was driven from 
the city and palace of Meru, by the rebellious arms 
of Abu Moslem.^ That maker of kings, the author, 

3 "^ The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives were 
instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be afterwards mounted by a 
male. Twelve hundred mules or camels were required for his kitchen 
furniture ; and the daily consumption amountetl to three thousand 
cakes, an hundred sheep, besides oxen, poultry, &c. (Abulpharagius, 
Pist. Dynast, p, 140.). 
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as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was 
at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had de- 
stroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies ; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of his mind and 
countenance, that he was never seen to smile except 
on a day of battle. In the visible separation of 
parties, the green was consecrated to the Fatimites j 
the Ommiades were distinguished by the white ; 
and the black, as the most adverse, was naturally 
adopted by the Abbassides. Their turbans and 
garments were stained with that gloomy colour : 
two black standards, on pike staves nine cubits long, 
were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem ; and 
their allegorical names of the night and the shadow 
obscurely represented the indissoluble union and 
perpetual succession of the line of Hashem. From 
the Indus to the Euphrates, the East was convulsed 
by the quarrel of the white and the black factions: 
the Abbassides were most frequently victorious;' 
but their public success was clouded by the personal 
misfortune of their chief. The court of Damascus, 
awakening from a long slumber, resolved to pre- 
vent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had 
undertaken witli a splendid retinue, to recommend 
himself at once to the favour of the prophet and of 
the people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted 
his march and arrested his person ; and the un- 
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c®AE. happy Ibftihim, ^Hatched away from the promise 

!. of untasted royalty^ expired in iron fetters in the 

dungeons of Haran* His two younger brothers, 
Safiah • and Almansor, eluded the search of the 
tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufa, till the ^eal of 
the people and the approach of his Eastern friends 
allowed them to expose their persons to the im- 
patient public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, 
in the colours of the sect, Satfah proceeded with 
religious and military pomp to the mosch : as- 
cending the pulpit, he prayed and preached as the 
lawful successor of Mahomet j and, after his de- 
parture, his kinsmen bound a willing people by an 
oath of fidelity. But it was on the banks of the 
Zab, and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this im- 
portant controversy was determined. Every ad- 
vantage appeared to be on the side of the white 
faction : the authority of established government ; 
an army of an hundred and twenty thousand sol- 
diers, against a sixth part of that number ; and the 
presence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the four- 
teenth and last of the house of Ommiyab. Before 
his accession to the throne, he had deserved, by his 
Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet of the ass 
of Mesopotamia®*; and he might have been ranked 


36 Al Hemar, He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses who 
never fly from an enemy. The surname of Mervan may justify the 
comparison of Homer (Iliad A. 557, &c.), and both will silence the 
moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 558.). 


♦ He is called Abdullah or Abul sanguinary) was a name which he 
Abbas in the Tarikh Tebry. Price, acquired after his bloody reign, 
vol.i. p.eOO. Saffah or Sanauh(the vol. ii. p. 1. — *M. 
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among the greatest princes, bad not, says Abulfeda, chap, 
the eternal order decreed that moment for the ruin . ^ ' . 

of his family ; a decree against which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The 
orders of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed : 
the return of his horse, from which he had dis- 
mounted on a necessary occasion, impressed the 
belief of his death ; and the enthusiasm of the 
black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, 
the uncle of his competitor. After an irretrievable 
defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but the 
colours of the Abbassides were displayed from the 
rampart; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, cast a 
melancholy look on his palace of Haran, crossed 
the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Da- 
mascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched 
his last and fatal camp at Busir on the banks of the 
Nile.^^ His speed was urged by the incessant Fail of the 
diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of the A"ix*75o’ 
pursuit acquired strength and reputation : the 
remains of the white faction were finally vanquished 
in Egypt ; and the lance, which terminated the 


37 Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or 
Biisiris, so famous in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was slain, 
was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fium, or Arsinoe ; the 
second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome ; the third, near the 
pyramids ; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dioclesian (see above, 
vol, ii. p. 130.), in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the 
learned and orthodox Michaelis ; Videntur in pluribus iEgypti superioris 
urbibus Busiri Coptoque arma sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemque de 
reli^one sentiendi defendisse, sed succubuisse quo in bello Coptus et 
Busiris diruta, et circa Esnam magna strages edita. Bellum narrant 
sed caussam belli ignorant scriptures Byzantini, alioqui Coptum et 
Busirim non rebellasse dicturi, sed causam Christianorum suscepturi 
(Not. 211. p. 100.). For the geography of the four Busirs, see 
Abulfeda (Descript. -dEgypt. p. 9. vers. Michaelis. Gottingae, 1776, in 
4to.), Michaelis (Not. 122 — 127, p. 58—63.), and D’Anville (M^raoire 
surrEgypte, p. 85. 147. 205.). 
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Revolt of 
Spain, 
A.D. 755. 


life and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome 
perhaps to the unfortunate t^n to the victorious 
chief. The merciless inquisition of the conqueror 
eradicated the most distant branches of the hostile 
race : their bones were scattered, their memory 
was accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was 
abundantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrants. 
Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had yielded to 
the faith or clemency of their foes, were invited to 
a banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality 
were violated by a promiscuous massacre : the 
board was spread over their fallen bodies ; and the 
festivity of the guests was enlivened by the music 
of their dying groans. By the event of the" civil 
war the dynasty of the Abbassides was firmly 
established; but the Christians only could triumph 
in the mutual hatred and common loss of the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet.’*'* 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the 
sword of war might have been speedily retrieved 
in the succeeding generation, if the consequences 
of the revolution had not tended to dissolve the 
power and unity of the empire of the Saracens. In 
the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal youth 
of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the 
rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering 
exile from the banks of the Euphrates to the vallies 
of Mount Atlas. His presence in the neighbourhood 

^9 See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 136 — 145.), Eutychius (Annal. 
tom.ii. p. 392. vers. Pocock), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 109 — 121.), 
Abulpharagius (Hist. Dynast, p. 134 — 140.), Roderic of Toledo (Hist. 
Arabum, c. xviii. p. 33.), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 356, 357. who 
speaks of the Abbassides under the names of Xwpatrdnrat and 
Mavpo^opot), and the Bibliotheque of D’Herbelot, in the articles 
Ommiades, Abbassides, Mcervan, Ibrahim, Saffah, Abou Moslem^ 
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of Spain revived the zeal of the white faction, chap. 
The name and cause of the Abbassides had been . 
first vindicated by the Persians : the West had 
been pure from civil arms ; and the servants of the 
abdicated family still held, by a precarious tenure, 
the inheritance of their lands and the offices of 
government. Strongly prompted by gratitude, in- 
dignation, and fear, they invited the grandson of 
the caliph Hashem to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors ; and, in his desperate condition, the ex- 
tremes of rashness and prudence were almost the 
same. The acclamations of the people saluted his 
landing on the coast of Andalusia ; and, after a 
successful struggle, Abdalrahman established the 
throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Om- 
miadcs of Spain, who reigned above two hundred 
and fifty years from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees.*** 

He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, 
who had invaded his dominions with a fleet and 
army : the head of Ala, in salt and camphire, was 
suspended by a daring messenger before the palace 
of Mecca ; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in 
his safety, that he was removed by seas and lands 
from such a formidable adversary. Their mutual 
designs or declarations of otfensive war evaporated 
without effect; but instead of opening a door to 
the conquest of Europe, Spain was dissevered 
from the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in per- 
petual hostility with the East, and inclined to peace 
and friendship with the Christian sovereigns of 

3 > For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. xviii. 
p. 34, &c.), the Bibliotheca Anibico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30. 198.), and 
Oardonne (Hist, de I’Afrique et de I’Espagne, tom. i, p. 180 — 197, ^05, 

272. 323, &c.). 
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34 the decline and fall 

CHAP. Constantinople and France. The example of the 
Ommiades was imitated by the real or fictitious 
Tripled!- progcny of Ali, the Edrissites of Mauritania, and 
the°cV^ the more powerful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt, 
liphate. In the tenth century, the chair of Mahomet was 
disputed by three caliphs or commanders of tlie 
faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and 
Cordova, excommunicated each otlier, and agreed 
only in a principle of discord, that a sectary is 
more odious and criminal than an unbeliever.^® 
Magniii- Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, 
throSphs, the Abbassides were never tempted to reside 
75^960 birth-place or the city of the prophet. 

Damascus was disgraced by the choice, and polluted 
with the blood, of the Ommiades ; and, after some 
hesitation, Almansor, the brother and successor of 
Safiiih, laid the foundations of Bagdad the Im- 
perial seat of his posterity during a reign of five 
hundred years.**- The chosen spot is on the eastern 


40 I shall not stop to refute the .strange errors and fancies of Sir 
William Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 371 — 374. octavo edition) and 
Voltaire (Histoirc Gcnerale, c. xxviii. tom.ii, p. 124, 125. edition de 
Lausanne), concerning the divi.sion of the Saracen empire. The 
mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or re- 
flection ; but Sir William was deceived by a S])anish impostor, who 
has framed an apocryphal history of the conquest of Spain by the 
Arabs. 

41 The geographer D’Anville (I’Enphrate et le Tigre, p. 121—123.), 
and the Orientalist D’llerbelot (Bibliotheque, p. 167, 168.), may suf- 
fice for the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle 
(tom. i. p. 688— 698.), Tavernier (tom. i. p. 230— 238.), Thevenot 
(partii. p. 209— 212.), Otter (tom. i. p. 162—168.), and Niebuhr 
(Voyage cn Arabic, tom.ii. p. 239—271.), have seen only its decay; 
and the Nubian geographer (p. 204.), and the travelling Jew, Benjamin 
of Tudela (Itinerarium, p. 112—123. a Const. I’Empereur, apud 
Elzevir, 1633), are the onl^ writers of ray acquaintance, who have 
known Bagdad under the reign of the Abba-isides^ 

The foundations of Bagdad were laid A. H. 145, A.D. 762. 
Mostasem, the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by 
the Tartars, A. II. 656, A.D. 1258, the 20th of February. 
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bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above the 
ruins of Modain : the double wall was of a circular 
form ; and such was the rapid increase of a capital, 
now dwindled to a provincial town, that the funeral 
of a popular saint might be attended by eight hun- 
dred thousand men and sixty thousand women of 
Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this city of 
peace*^, amidst the riches of the East, the Abbassides 
soon disdained the abstinence and frugality of the 
first caliphs, and aspired to emulate the mag- 
nificence of the Persian kings. After his wars and 
buildings, Almansor left behind him in gold and 
silver about thirty millions sterling ; and this 
treasure was exhausted in a few years by the vices 
or virtues of his children. His son Mahadi, in a 
single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions 
of dinars of gold. A pious and charitable motive 
may sanctify the foundation of cisterns and cara- 
vanseras, which he distributed along a measured 
road of seven hundred miles j but his train of 
camels, laden with snow, could serve only to as- 
tonish the natives of Arabia, and to refresh the 
fruits and liquors of the royal banquet.'*'’ The 


Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pacis, or, as is more 
neatly compounded by tlie l^yzantiuc writers, Kipr/voTroXtr; (Ircnopolis). 
There is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, but the 
first syllable is allowed to signify a garden in the Persian tongue ; the 
garden of Dad, a Christian hermit, whose ceil had been the only ha- 
bitation on the spot. 

Reliquit in airario sexcenties millies mille stateres, et quatcr et 
vicies millies mille aureos aureos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. J26. 
I have reckoned the gold pieces at eight shillings, and the proportion 
to the silver as twelve to on^ But I will never answer for the numbers 
of Erpenius ; and 'the Latins are scarcely above the savages in the 
language of arithmetic. 

^ 45 D’Herbelot, p. 530. Abulfeda, p. 154*. Nivem Meccara appor- 
tayit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut rarissime visam. 
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CHAP, courtiers would surely praise the liberality of his 
, grandson Almamon, who gave away four fifths of 
the income of a province, a sum of two millions 
four hundred thousand gold dinars, before he drew 
his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size 
were showered on the head of the bride and a 
lottery of lands and houses displayed the capricious 
bounty of fortune. The glories of the court were 
brightened, rather tlian impaired, in the decline of 
the empire, and a Greek ambassador might admire, 
or pity, the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. 
“ The caliph’s whole army,” says the historian 
Abulfeda, “ both horse and foot, was under arms, 
“ which together made a body of one hundred and 
“sixty thousand men. His state officers, the 
“ favourite slaves, stood near him in splendid ap- 
“ parel, their belts glittering with gold and gems. 
“ Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four 
“ thousand of them white, the remainder black. 
“ The porters or door-keepers were in number 
“ seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
“ most superb decorations, were seen swimming 
“ upon die Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less 
“ splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight 
thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five 
“ hundred of which were of silk embroidered with 


46 Abulfea^ p. 184. 189. describes the splendour and liberality of 
Alnianion. , Milton has alluded to this Oriental custom : 

— Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on lier kings Barbaric pearls and gold. 

u P”"'’ ‘he person who caught 

them, as they were thrown among the crowd. 
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“ gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty-two chap. 
“ thousand. An hundred lions were brought out, 

“ with a keeper to each lion.''^ Among the other 
“ spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury was a 
“ tree of gold and silver spreading into eighteen 
“ large branches, on which, and on the lesser 
“ boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the same 
“ precious metals, as well as the leaves of the 
“ tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
“ motions, the several birds warbled their natural 
“ harptiony. Through this scene of magnificence, 

“ the Greek ambassador was led by the vizir to the 
“ foot of the caliph’s throne.” In tlie West, the 
Ommiades of Spain supported, with equal pomp, 
the title of commander of the faithful. Three miles 
from Cordova, in honour of his favourite sultana, 
the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans con- 
structed the city, palace, and gardens of Zebra. 
Twenty-five years, and above three millions sterling, 
were employed by the founder: his liberal taste 
invited the artists of Constantinople, the most 
skilful sculptors and architects of the age and the 
buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of Greek 
and Italian marble. The hall of audience was en- 
crusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin in 
the centre was surrounded with the curious and 

47 When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 90.) accompanied 
the Russian ambassador to the audience of the unfortunate Shah 
Hussein of Persia, two lions were introduced, to denote the power of 
the king over the fiercest animals. 

4 ^ Abulfeda, p. ‘237. D’Herbelot, p. 590. This embassy was re- 
ceived at Bagdad, A. H. 305, A. D. 917. In the passage of Abulfeda, 

I have used, with some variation.?, the English translation of the learned 
and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Philological Enquiries, p. 363, 

364..). 
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CHAP, costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty 
. , pavilion of the gardens, one of these basins and 

fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was re- 
plenished not with water, but with the purest quick- 
silver. The seraglio of Abdahahman, his wives, 
concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to six 
thousand three hundred persons ; and he was at- 
tended to the field by a guard of twelve thousand 
horse, whose belts and cimeters were studded with 
gold."*** 

Its conse- In a private condition, our desires are perpetually 
pri'vatrand rcpressed by poverty and subordination ; but the 
ni!!!.'!. lives and labours of millions are devoted to the 
service of a despotic prince, whose laws are blindly 
obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly gratified. 
Our imagination is dazzled by the .splendid picture ; 
and whatever may be the cool dictates of reason, 
there are few among us who would obstinately 
refuse a trial of the comforts and the cares of roy- 
alty. It may therefore be of some use to borrow 
the experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose 
magnificence has perhaps excited our admiration 
and envy, and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased ca- 
liph. “ I have now reigned above fifty years in 
“ victory or peace; bclovedby my subjects, dreaded 
“ by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 
“ Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have 
“ waited on my call, nor does any earthly blessing 
“ appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In 

Cardonne, Histoire de I’Afrique et de I’Espagne, tom. i. p. 330— 
336. A just idea of the taste and architecture of the Arabians of 
Spain may be conceived from the description and plates of the Al- 
hambra of Grenada (Swinburne’s Travels, p. 171 — 188.). 
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“ this situation, I have diligently numbered the chap. 
“ days of pure and genuine happiness which have . 

“ fallen to my lot ; they amount to Fourteen ; — 

“ O man ! place not thy confidence in this present 
“ world! The luxury of the caliphs, so useless 
to their private happiness, relaxed the nerves, and 
terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire. 
Temporal and spiritual conquest bad been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet; and 
after supplying themselves with the necessaries of 
life, the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted 
to that salutary work. The Abbassides were im- 
poverished by the multitude of their wants, and 
their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing 
the great object of ambition, their leisure, their af- 
fections, the powers of their mind, were diverted 
by pomp and pleasure: the rewards of valour were 
embezzled by women and eunuchs, and the royal 
camp was encumbered by the luxury of the palace. 

A similar temper was diffused among the subjects 
of the caliph. Tlieir stern enthusiasm was softened 
by time and prosperity : they sought riches in the 
occupations of industry, fame in the pursuits of 
literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of do- - 
mestic life. War was no longer the passion of the 
Saracens ; and the increase of pay, the repetition 


'*>0 Carclonne, tom. i. p. .329, 330. This confession, the complaints 
of Solomon of the vanity of this world (read Prior’s verbose but elo- 
tjuent poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor Seghed (Rambler, 
No. 204, 205.), will be triumphantly quoted by the detractors of human 
life. Their expectations are commoidy immoderate, their estimates are 
seldom impartial. If 1 may speak of myself (the only person of whom 
I can speak with certainty), happy hours have far exceeded, and far 
exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph of Spain ; and I shall not 
scruple to add, that many of them are due to the pleasing labour of the 
present composition. ' 
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CHAP, of donatives, were insufficient to allure the posterity 
. . of those voluntary champions who had crowded to 

the standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes 
of spoil and of paradise. 

introduc- Under the reign of tlie Ommiades, the studies of 
learning the Moslems Were confined to the interpretation of 
AJSnt* the Koran, and the eloquence and poetry of their 
A.D. 754, native tongue. A people continually exposed to 
Ac. ’ the dangers of the field must esteem the healing 
powers of medicine, or lathcr of surgery : but the 
starving physicians of Arabia murmured a complaint 
that exercise and temperance deprived thenf of the 
greatest part of their practice.'’' After their civil 
and domestic wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, 
awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisure 
and felt curiosity for the acquisition of profline 
science. This spirit was first encouraged by the 
caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of 
the Mahometan law, had applied himself with 
success to the study of astronomy. But when the 
sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the 
Abbassides, he completed the designs of his grand- 
father, and invited the muses from their ancient 
seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the 
volumes of Grecian science : at his command they 
were translated by the most skilful interpreters into 
the Arabic language: his subjects were exhorted 
assiduously to peruse these instructive writings ; 


SI The Gulistan (p. 239.) relates the conversation of Mahomet and 
a physician (Epistol. Renaudot. in Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. tom. i. 
p. 81 d.). The prophet himself was skilled in the art of medicine ; and 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 394 — 405.) has given an extract 
of the aphorisms which are extant under his name. 
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and the successor of Mahomet assisted with pleasure c ii ap. 
and modesty at the assemblies and disputations of . 
the learned. “ He was not ignorant,” says Abul- 
pharagius, “ that they are the elect of God, his best 
“ and most useful servants, w'hose lives are devoted 
“ to the improvement of their rational faculties. 

“ The mean ambition of the Chinese or the Turks 
“ may glory in the industry of their hands or the 
“ indulgence of their brutal appetites. Yet these 
“ dexterous artists must view, witfi hopeless emu- 
“ lation, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of 
“ a befi-hive '’^ : these fortitudinous heroes are awed 
“ by the superior fierceness of the lions and tigers; 

“ and in their amorous enjoyments they are much 
“ inferior to the vigour of the grossest and most 
“ sordid quadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are 
“ the true luminaries and legislators of a world, 

“ which, without their aid, would again sink in ig- 
“ norance and barbarism.” “ The zeal and curiosity 
of Almamon were imitated by succeeding princes 
of the line of Abbas ; their rivals, the Fatimites of 
Africa and the Ommiades of Spain, were the patrons 
of the learned, as w'ell as the commanders of the 


See their curious architecture in Kcauinur (Hist, des Insectes, 
tom. V. Memoire viii.). These hexagons are closed by a pyramid ; the 
angles of the three sides of a similar pyramid, such as would accom- 
plish the given end with the smallest quantity pos.sible of materials, 
were determined by a mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutes for the 
larger, 70 degrees 34? minutes for the smaller. The actual measure is 
109 degrees 28 minutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect har- 
mony raises the work at the expense of the artist : the bees are not 
masters of transcendent geometry. 

Saed Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died A.H. 462, A.D. 
1069, has furnished Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 160.) with this curious 
passage, as well as with tlie text of Pocock’s Specimen Historiae Ara- 
bum. A number of literary anecdotes of philosophers, physicians, 
who have flourished under each caliph, form the principal merit of the 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 
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CHAP, faithful: the same royal prerogative was claimed 
, by their independent emirs of the provinces ; and 
their emulation diffused the taste and the rewards 
of science from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez and 
Cordova. The vizir of a sultan consecrated a sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the 
foundation of a college at Bagdad, which he en- 
dowed with an annual revenue of fifteen thousand 
dinars. The fruits of instruction were commu- 
nicated, perhaps at different times, to six thousand 
disciples of every degree, from the son of the noble 
to that of the mechanic : a sufficient allowance was 
provided for the indigent scholars ; and the merit 
or industry of tlie professors was repaid with 
adequate stipends. In every city the productions 
of Arabic literature were copied and collected by 
the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the 
rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of 
the sultan of Bochara, because the carriage of his 
books would have required four hundred camels. 
The royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one 
hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly tran- 
scribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. 
Yet this collection must appear moderate, if we 
can believe that the Ommiades of Spain had formed 
a library of six hundred thousand volumes, forty- 
four of which were employed in the mere catalogue. 
Their capital, Cordova, with the adjacent towns of 
Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, had given birth to 
more than three hundred writers, and above seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of the 
Andalusian kingdom. The age of Arabian learning 
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continued about five hundred years, till the great chap. 
eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with the , 
darkest and most slothful period of European annals ; 
but since the sun of science has arisen in the West, 
it should seem that the Oriental studies have lan- 
guished and declined.'^'* 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Their real 
Europe, the far greater part of the innumerable firihe** 
volumes were possessed only of local value or 
imaginary merit.“ The shelves were crowded 
with orators and poets, whose style was adapted to 
the taste and manners of their countrymen ; with 
general and partial histories, which each revolving 
generation supplied with a new harvest of persons 
and events ; witli codes and commentaries of juris- 
prudence, which derived their authority from the 
law of the prophet j with the interpreters of the 
Koran, and orthodox tradition ; and with the wliole 
theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, 
and moralists, the first or the last of writers, ac- 
cording to the different estimates of sceptics or 
believers. The works of speculation or science 
may be reduced to the four classes of philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and physic. The sages 
of Greece were translated and illustrated in the 
Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in 

These literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 38. 71. 201, 20‘2.), Leo Africanus (tie 
Arab. Medicis ct Philosophis, in Faliric. Bibliot. Grtec. tom. xiii. 
p. 259—298. particularly p, 274.), and Uenaudot (Hi.st. Patriarch. 

Alex. p. 274, 275. 536, 537.), besides the chronological remarks of 
Abulpharagius. 

The Arabic catalogue of the Escurial will give a just idea of 
the proportion of the classes. In the library of Cairo, the MSS. of 
astronomy and medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, 
the one of brass, the other of silver (Bibliot. Arab. Ilisp. tom. i. 
p.417.). 
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the original, have been recovered in the versions 
of the East***, which possessed and studied the 
writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen. ’’ 
Among the ideal systems which have varied with 
the fashion of the times, the Arabians adopted the 
philosophy of the Stagirite, alike intelligible or 
alike obscure for the readers of every age. Plato 
wrote for the Athenians, and his allegorical genius 
is too closely blended with the language and religion 
of Greece. After the fall of that religion, the 
Peripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, pre- 
vailed in the controversies of the Oriental sects, 
and their founder was long afterwards restored by 
the Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools.''* 
The physics, both of the Academy and the Lycaeum, 
as they are built, not on observation, but on argu- 
ment, have retarded the progress of real knowledge. 
The metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have 
too often been enlisted in the service of superstition. 

As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the eighth is 
still wanting) of the Conic Sections oF Apollonius Pergteus, which were 
printed from the Florence MS. 16()1 (Fabric. Bihliot. Craec. tom. ii. 
p. 539.). Yet the fifth book had been previousl}^ restored by the 
mathematical divination of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle, tom.v, 
p. 39, &c.). 

•^7 The merit of these Arabic versions is freely discussed by llenau- 
dot (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. i. p. 812 — 8 Hi.), and piously defended 
by Casiri (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 238 — 240.). Most of the 
versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, &c. are ascribed to 
Honain, a physician of the Ncstorian sect, who flourished at Bagdad in 
the court of the caliphs, and died A. D. 876. He was at the head of a 
school or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons and 
disciples were published under his name. See Abul[)haragius (Dynast, 
p. 88. 113. 171 — 174. and apiid Assernan, Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. 438.), D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.), Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient tom. iii. p. 164.), and Casiri (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, torn. i. 
p. 238, &c. 231. 286—290. 302. 304, &c.). 

See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Ecclcs. p. 181. 214. 236. 257. 313. 
338. 396. 438, &c. 
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But the human faculties are fortified by the art 
and practice of dialectics ; the ten predicaments , 
of Aristotle collect and methodise our ideas and 
his syllogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. It 
was dexterously wielded in the schools of the 
Saracens, but as it is more effectual for the detection 
of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not 
surprising that new generations of masters and 
disciples should still revolve in the same circle of 
logical argument. The mathematics are distin- 
guished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course 
of ages, they may always advance, and can never 
recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by the 
Italians of the fifteenth century ; and whatever 
may be the origin of the name, the science of 
algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus by 
the modest testimony of the Arabs themselves.®® 
They cultivated with more success the sublime 
science of astronomy, which elevates the mind of 
man to disdain his diminutive planet and momentary 
existence. The costly instruments of observation 
were supplied by the caliph Almamon, and the 
land of the Chaldmans still afforded the same 
spacious level, the same unclouded horizon. In 
the plains of Sinaar, and a second time in those of 


f*' The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predica- 
ments of Aristotle may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements 
of Mr. James Harris, (London, 1775, in octavo,) who laboured to revive 
the studies of Grecian literature and philosophy, 

CO Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81.222. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. 
p. 370, 371. In quem (says the primate of the Jacobites) si iminiserit 
se lector, oceannm hoc in genere {algebra;) inveniet. The time of 
Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown; but his six books are still 
extant, and have been illustrated by the Greek Planudes and the 
Frenchman Meziriac (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. iv. p. 12 — 15,). 
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CHAP. Ciifa, his mathematicians accurately measured a 
degree of the great circle of the earth, and de- 
termined at twenty-four thousand miles the ( ntire 
circumference of our globe.®' From the reign of the 
Abbassides to that of the grandchildren of Tamer- 
lane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, were 
diligently observed j and the astronomical tables of 
Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand®^ correct some 
minute errors, witliout daring to renounce the 
hypothesis of Ptolemy, without advancing a step 
towards the discovery of the solar system. In the 
Eastern courts, the truths of science could be re- 
commended only by ignorance and folly, and the 
astronomer would have been disregarded, had he not 
debased his wisdom or honesty by the vain predic- 
tions of astrology.®’ Butin the science of medicine, 
the Arabians have been deservedly applauded. The 
names of Mesua and Geber, of Kazis and Avicenna, 
are ranked with the Grecian masters ; in the city 
of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physicians 
were licensed to exercise their lucrative profession : 

61 Abulfeda (Aniial. Moslem, p. 210, 211. vers. Rciske) (lescribes 
this 0 [)eratioii according to Ibn Challccan, and the best historians. 
This degree most accurately contains 200,000 royal or Hashemite 
cubits, winch Arabia had derived from the sacred and legal practice 
both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 400 times 
in each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to indicate the primitive 
and universal measures of the East. See the Metrologie of the la- 
borious M. Paiicton, p. 101 — 195. 

See the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, with the preface 
of Dr. Hyde, in the first volume of his Syntagma Dissertationum 
Oxon. 1767. 

6^ The truth of astrology was allowed by Albumazar, and the best 
of the Arabian astronomers, who drew their most certain predictions, 
not from Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun (Abul- 
pharag. Dynast, p. 161 — 16H.). For the state and science of the 
Persian astronomers, see Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom.iii. p. 162 
-~203.). ^ 

6^ Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relates a 
pleasant tale of an ignorant, but harmless, practitioner. 
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in Spain, the life of the Catholic princes was 
intrusted to the skill of the Saracens®*, and the 
school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived 
in Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing 
art.®® The success of each professor must have 
been influenced by personal and accidental causes; 
but we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy®^,- botany®®, and 
chemistry®®, the threefold basis of their tlieory and 
practice. A superstitious reverence for the dead 
confined both the Greeks and the Arabians to tlie 
dissection of apes and quadrupeds ; tlie more solid 
and visible parts were known in the time of Galen, 
and the finer scrutiny of the human frame was 
reserved for tlie microscope and the injections of 

6'’ In the year 050, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured by the 
physicians of Cordova (Mariana, 1. viii. c. 7. torn. i. f). 318.). 

The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian 
sciences into Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by Mura- 
tori (Anti(|uitat. Italiae Medii iEvi, tom. iii. p. 932 — 940.) and Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, toin.ii. p. 119 — 127.). 

Sec a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflec- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 208 — 250. His reputation 
has been unworthily depreciated by the wits in the controversy of 
Boyle and Bentley. 

Bibliot. Aral), ilispana, tom. i. p. 275. A1 Beithar, of Malaga, 
their greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 

Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i. |). 17, &c.) allows 
the original merit of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the modest con- 
fession of the famous Geber of the ixth century (D’Herbelot, p. 387.), 
that he had drawn most of his science, perhaps of the transmutation 
of metals, from the ancient .sages. Whatever might be the origin or 
extent of their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchyrny appear 
to have been known in Egypt at least three fmndred years before Ma- 
homet (Wotton’s Reflections, p. 121 — 1.3.3. Pauw', Recherches sur 
les Egyptiens et les Chinois, tom. i. p. 37() — 429.). * 

* Mr. Whewell (Hist, of Indue- ‘‘were important steps in chemical 
tive Science.s, vol.i. p. 3.36.) rejects “science ; which, as 1 shall hereafter 
the claim of the Arabians as inven- “endeavour toshow, it remained for 
tors of the science of chemistry, “thechemistsof Europe to make at 
“ The formation and realisation of “a much later period.” — M. 

“ the notions of analysis and affinity 
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CHAP, modern artists. Botany is an active science, and 

, ^1*' , the discoveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in 
the temples and monasteries of Egypt ; much 
useful experience had been acquired in the practice 
of arts and manufactures ; but the science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented and 
named the alembic for the purposes of distillation, 
analysed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinction and affinities of alcalis 
and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals 
into soft and salutary medicines. But the most 
eager search of Arabian chemistry was the trans- 
mutation of metals, and the elixir of immortal 
health : the reason and the fortunes of thousands 
were evaporated in the crucibles of alchymy, 
and the consummation of the great work was 
promoted by the woithy aid of mystery, fable, and 
superstition. 

Want of But the Moslems deprived themselves of the 
principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 

freedom. Grcccc and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, 
the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, the 
Arabians disdained the study of any foreign idiom. 
The Greek interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian subjects; they formed their translations, 
sometimes on the original text, more frequently 
perhaps on a Syriac version ; and in the crowd of 
astronomers and physicians, there is no example 
of a poet, an orator, or even an historian, being 
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taught to speak the language of the Saracens.^® chap. 
The mythology of Homei- would have provoked . 
the abhorrence of those stern fanatics : they pos- 
sessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Mace- 
donians, and the provinces of Carthage and Rome ; 
the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in 
oblivion ; and the history of the world before Ma- 
homet was reduced to a short legend of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. 

Our education in the Greek and Latin schools 
may have fixed in our minds a standard of exclu- 
sive taste ; and I am not forward to condemn the 
literature and judgment of nations, of whose lan- 
guage I am ignorant. Yet I know that the 
classics have much to teach, and I believe that the 
Orientals have much to learn : the temperate dig- 
nity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the 
forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just 
delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric 
of narrative and argument, the regular fabric of 
epic and dramatic poetry.^' The influence of 
truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 

The philosophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed 
the blessings, and asserted the rights, of civil and 
religious freedom. Their moral and political 

70 Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 26. 148.) mentions a Syriac version of 
Homer’s two poems, by Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of Mount 
Libaiius, who professed astronomy at Roha or Edessa towards the end 
of the viiith century. His work would be a literary curiosity. I have 
read somewhere, but I do not believe, that Plutarch’s Lives were trans- 
lated into Tiirki.sh for the use of Mahomet the Second. 

71 I have perused, with much pleasure, Sir William Jones’s Latin 
Commentai’y on Asiatic Poetry, (London, 1774, in octavo,) which was 
composed in the youth of that wonderful linguist. At present, in 
the maturity of his taste and judgment, he W'ould perhaps abate of 
the fervent, and even partial, praise which he has bestowed on the 
Orientals. 
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writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of 
inquiry and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, and 
their prophet an impostor. The instinct of su- 
perstition was alarmed by the introduction even of 
the abstract scfences ; and the more rigid doctors 
of the law condemned the rash and pernicious cu- 
riosity of Ahnamon.^^ To the thirst of martyr- 
dom, the vision of paj'adise, and the belief of 
predestination, we must ascribe the invincible 
enthusiasm of the prince and people. And the 
sword of the Saracens became less formidable, 
when their youth was drawn away from the camp 
to the college, when the armies of the faithful pre- 
sumed to read and to reflect. Yet the foolish 
vanity of the Greeks was jealous of their studies, 
and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the 
Barbarians of the East.'^ 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Ab- 
bassides, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of 
avenging their wrongs and enlarging their limits. 
But a severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, 
the third caliph of the new dynasty, who seized, in 
his turn, the favourable opportunity, while a woman 

7'^ Among the Arabian pliilosophers, Averroes has been accused of 
despising the religions of the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans 
(see his article in Bayle’s Dictionary). Each of these sects would 
agree, that in two instances out of three, his contempt was reasonable* 

73 D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 546. 

74 Oio^iXog drowov Kpivac tt ri)v rujp upribv yvujffiv, rd ‘Pa>- 

fialtav ykvog ^avfid^iTai, hdorov Trot^ftra rolg tBvetn, &c. Cedrenus 
p. 548., who relates how manfully the emperor refused a mathematician 
to the instances and ofFcr.s of the caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple 
is expressed almost in the same words by the continuator of Theo- 
phanes (Scriptores post Theophanem, p. 118.). 
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and a child, Irene and Constantine, -wer^ seated on chap. 

» Lill 

the Byzantine throne. An army of ninety-five . 
thousand Persians and Arabs was sent from the 
Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the com- 
mand of Harun^®, or Aaron, the second son of the 
commander of the faithful. His encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, in- 
formed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of 
the loss of her troops and provinces. With the 
consent or connivance of their sovereign, her mini- 
sters subscribed an ignominious peace ; and the 
exchange of some royal gifts could not disguise the 
annual tribute of seventy thousand dinars of gold, 
which was imposed on the Roman empire. The 
Saracens had too rashly advanced into the midst of 
a distant and hostile land : their retreat was solicited 
by the promise of faithful guides and plentiful 
markets ; and not a Greek had courage to whisper, 
that their weary forces might be surrounded and 
destroyed in their necessary passage between a 
slippery mountain and the river Sangarius. Five 
years after this expedition, Harun ascended the 
throne of his father and his elder brother ; the most 
powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, illus- 
trious in the West, as the ally of Charlemagne, and 
familiar to the most childish readers, as the per- 
petual hero of the Arabian tales. His title to the 
name of Rashid (the Just) is sullied by the ex- 
tirpation of the generous, perhaps the innocent, 

See the reign and character of Harun al Rashid, in the Biblio- 
theque Orientale, p. 431 — 433. under his proper title ; and in the 
relative articles to which M. D’Herbelot refers. That learned col- 
lector has shown much taste in stripping the Oriental chronicles of 
their instructive and amusing anecdotes. 

E 2 ' 
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Chap. Barmecides ; yet he could listen to the complaint 
. ■ of a poor widow who had been pillaged by his 

troops, and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, 
to threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity. His court was adorned with 
luxury and science ; but, in a reign of three-and- 
twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited his pro- 
vinces from Chorasan to Egypt ; nine times he 
performed the pilgrimage of Mecca ; eight times 
he invaded the territories of tlie Romans j and as 
often as they declined the payment of the tribute, 
they were taught to feel that a monih of depre- 
dation was more costly than a year of submission. 
But when the unnatural mother of Constantine was 
deposed and banished, her successor, Nicephorus, 
resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude and 
disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the caliph 
was pointed with an allusion to tlie game of chess, 
which had already spread fi om Persia to Greece. 
“ The queen (he spoke of Irene) considered you 
“ as a rook, and herself as a pawn. That pusilla- 
“ nimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the 
“ double of which she ought to have exacted from 
“ the barbarians. Restore therefore the fruits of 
“your injustice, or abide the determination of the 
“ sword.” At these words the ambassadors cast a 
bundle of swords before the foot of the throne. 
The caliph smiled at the menace, and drawing his 
cimeter, samsmiah, a weapon of historic or fabulous 
renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the 
Greeks, without turning the edge, or endangering 
the temper, of his blade. He then dictated an 
epistle of tremendous brevity: ‘‘In the name of 
“ the most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, com- 
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" mander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman 
“ dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son of an 
“ unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou 
“ shalt behold my reply.” It was written in cha- 
racters of blood and tire on the plains of Phrygia ; 
and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only be 
checked by the arts of deceit and the show of re- 
pentance. The triumphant caliph retired, after 
the fatigues of the campaign, to his favourite palace 
of Racca on the Euphrates ; but the distance of 
five hundred miles, and the inclemency of the 
season, encouraged his adversary to violate the 
peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold 
and rapid march of the commander of the faithful, 
who repassed, in the depth of winter, the snows of 
Mount Taurus : his stratagems of policy and war 
were exhausted ; and the perfidious Greek escaped 
with three wounds from a field of battle overspread 
with forty thousand of Ins subjects. Yet the em- 
peror was ashamed of submission, and the caliph 
was resolved on victory. One hundred and thirty- 
five thousand regular soldiers received pay, and 
were inscribed in the military roll ; and above three 
hundred thousand persons of every denomination 
marched under the black standard of the Ab- 
bassides. They swept the surface of Asia Minor 
far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested the 
Pontic Heraclea^^, once a flourishing state, now a 

^ 76 For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephorium, consult D’An- 
ville (rEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 24 — 27.). The Arabian Nights repre- 
sent Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He respected 
the royal seat of the Abbassides ; but the vices of the inhabitants had 
driven him from the city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167.). 

77 M. de Tournefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople to 
Trebizond, passed a night at Heraclea or Eregri. His eye surveyed the 
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. CHAP, paltry town •, at that time capable of sustaining, in 
. ■ her antique walls, a month’s siege against the 

forces of the East. The ruin was complete, the 
spoil was ample ; but if Harun had been conversant 
with Grecian story, he would have regretted the 
statue of Hercules, whose attributes, the club, the 
bow, the quiver, and the lion’s hide, were sculp- 
tured in massy gold. The progress of desolation 
by sea and land, from the Euxine to the isle of 
Cyprus, compelled the emperor Nicephorus to 
retract bis haughty defiance. In the new treaty, 
the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson 
and a trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was 
marked with the image and superscription of Harun 
and his three sons.^** Yet this plurality of lords 
might contribute to remove the dishonour of the 
Roman name. After the death of their father, the 
heirs of the caliph were involved in civil discord, 
and the conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was suffi- 
ciently engaged in the restoration of domestic peace 
and the introduction of foreign science. 

The Arabs Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Mi- 
hieoT^'* chael the Stammerer at Constantinople, the islands 
a!d’ 823. Crete'® and Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. 


present state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. Jettre xvi. p. 23—35.). We have a separate 
history of Heraclea in the fragments of Mcmnon, which are preserved 
by Photius. ^ 

78 The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are 
related by Theophanes (p. 38t, 385. 391. 396. 407, 408.), Zonaras 
(tom.u. 1. XV. p. 115. 124.), Cedrenus (p. 477, 478.), Eutychius fAn- 
nal. tom.u, p.407.), Elmacin (Hist.* Saracen, p. 136. 151,15$) 
Abnlpharagius (Dynast, p. 147. 151.), and Abulfeda (p. 156. 166— 

7=' The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient 
and modern state of Crete, ai’e Bclon (Observations, &c. c, 3—20 
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The former of these conquests is disdained by their 
own writers, who were ignorant of the fame of 
Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been overlooked 
by the Byzantine historians, wlio now begin to cast 
a clearer light on the affairs of their own times.®” 
A band of Andalusian volunteers, discontented 
with the climate or government of Spain, explored 
the adventures of the sea *, but as they sailed in 
no more than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare 
must be branded with the name of piracy. As the 
subjects and sectaries of the wldte party, they 
might lawfully invade the dominions of the hlack 
caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced them into 
Alexandria ; they cut in pieces both friends and 
foes, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold 
above six thousand Christian captives, and main- 
tained their station in the capital of Egypt, till they 
were oppressed by the forces and the presence of 
Almamon himself. From the raoutli of tlie Nile 


Paris, 1555), Tournefort (Voyage tiu Levant, torn. i. lettre ii. et iii.), 
and Meursius (Creta, in his works, tom. iii. p.343 — 544.). Although 
Crete is styled by Homer Hinpa, by Dionysius Xnrdpr) rc Kai tv£orog, 
I cannot conceive that mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, 
in fertility the greater part of Spain. 

so The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from the four books of the Continuation of Thcophanes, compiled by 
the pen or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the 
Life of his father Basil, the Macedonian (Scriptores post Theophanem, 
p, 1 — 162. a Francisc. Combefis, Paris, 1685.). The loss of Crete and 
Sicily is related, 1. ii. p. 46 — 52. To these we may add the secondary 
evidence of Joseph Gencsius (1. ii. p.21. Venet. 1733), George Ce- 
drenus (Compend. p. 506 — 508.), and John Scylitzes Curopalata (apud 
Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 827. No. 24, &c.). But the modern 
Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, that 1 should only quote a plu- 
rality of names. 

Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251 — 256. 268 — 270.) ha» 
described the ravages of the Andalu-sian Arabs in Egypt, but has 
forgot to connect them with the conquest of Crete. 

E 4 
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^AP. to tiie Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts both 
of the Greeks and Moslems were exposed to their 
depredations j they saw, they envied, they tasted 
the fertility of Crete, and soon returned with forty 
galleys to a more serious attack. The Andalusians 
wandered over the land fearless and unmolested ; 
but when they descended with their plunder to the 
sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their 
chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself the author of 
the mischief. Their clamours accused his madness 
or treachery. “ Of what do you complain ? ” re- 
plied the crafty emir. “ I have brought you to a 
“ land flowing with milk and honey. Here is your 
“ true country ; repose from your toils, and forget 
“ the barren place of your nativity.” “ And our 
“ wives and children ?” “ Your beauteous captives 
“ will supply the place of your wives, and in their 
“ embraces you will soon become the fathers of a 
“ new pi'ogeny.” The first habitation was their 
camp, with a ditch and rampait, in the bay of 
Suda ; but an apostate monk led them to a more 
desirable position in the eastern parts; and the 
name of Candax, their fortress and colony, has 
been extended to the whole island, under the 
corrupt and modern appellation of Candia. The 
hundred cities of the age of Minos were diminished 
to thirty ; and of these, only one, most probably 
Cydonia, had courage to retain the substance of 
freedom and the profession of Christianity. The 
Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their 
navy ; and the timbers of Mount Ida were launched 
into the main. During an hostile period, of one 
hundred and thirty-eight years,, the princes of 
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Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses and ineffectual arms. 


The loss of Sicily was occasioned by an act wd of Si- 

^ A ii 1. A.D. 

of superstitious rigour. An amorous youth, who S27— 878. 
had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sentenced 
by the emperor to the amputation of his tongue. 
Euphemius appealed to the reason and policy of 
the Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with 
the Imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, 
and an army of seven hundred horse and ten 
thousand foot. They landed at Mazara near the 
ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse*** was delivered by the 
Greeks, the apostate was. slain before her walls, 
and his African friends were reduced to the neces- 
sity of feeding on tlie flesh of their own horses. In 
their turn they were relieved by a powerful rein- 
forcement of their brethren of Andalusia ; the 
largest and western part of the island was gra- 
dually reduced, and the commodious harbour of 
Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and 
military power of the Saracens. Syracuse pre- 
served about fifty years the faith which she had 
sworn to Christ and to Csesar. In the last and 
fatal siege, her citizens displayed some remnant of 
the spirit which had formerly resisted the powers 


82 ArjXoi (says the continuator of Thcophane.s, l.ii. p. 51.) Se ravra 
da^karara Kai TcXariKiortpov tj rore ypa^tiaa OtoyviocrrfiJ Kai sic xeTpctf 
iXOovaa ij/icoi'. This history of the lo.ss of Sicily is no longer extant. 
Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. vii. p. 7. 19. 21, &c.) has added some 
circumstances from the Italian chronicles, 

88 The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrcde would adapt 
itself much better to this epoch, than to the date (A.D. 1005) which 
Voltaire himself has chosen. But I must gently reproach the poet, 
for infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern knights and 
ancient republicans. 
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chap, of Athens and Carthage. They stood above 
, twenty days against the battering-rams and cata- 

' pnUtcB, the mines and tortoises of the besiegers j 
and the place might have been relieved, if the 
mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been detained 
at Constantinople in building a church to the 
Virgin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with the 
bishop and clergy, was dragged in chains from the 
altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous dun- 
geon, and exposed to the hourly peril of death or 
apostasy. His pathetic, and not inelegant com- 
plaint, may be read as the epitaph of his country.®^ 
From the Roman conquest to this final calamity, 
Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive isle of 
Ortygea, had insensibly declined. Yet the relics 
were still precious ; the plate of the cathedral 
weighed five thousand pounds of silver ; the entire 
spoil was computed at one million of pieces of gold 
(about four hundred thousand pounds sterling), 
and the captives must out-number the seventeen 
thousand Christians, who were transported from 
the sack of Tauromenium into African servitude. 
In Sicily, the religion and language of the Greeks 
were eradicated ; and such was the docility of the 
rising generation, that fifteen thousand boys were 
circumcised and clothed on the same day with the 
son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons 
issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, 
and Tunis ; an hundred and fifty towns of Cala- 
bria and Campania were attacked and pillaged; 

8^ The narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is transcribed and 
illustrated by Pagi (Critica, tom. hi. p. 719, &c.). Constantine Por^ 
phyrogenitus (m Vit. Basil, c. 69, 70. p. 190 — 192.) mentions the loss 
of Syracuse and the triumph of the demons. . 
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nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended by the 
name of the Cmsars and apostles. Had the Ma* . 
hometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to the empire of the 
prophet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost 
their authority in the West; tlie Aglabites and 
Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa ; their 
emirs of Sicily aspired to independence ; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads.**® 

In the sufferings of prosti'ate Italy, the name of invasion 
Rome awakens a solemn and mournful recollection, by uie"sa- 
A fleet of Saracens from the African coast pre- 
sumed to enter the mouth of the Tyber, and to 
approach a city which even yet, in her fallen state, 
was revered as the metropolis of the Christian 
world. The gates and ramparts were guarded by 
a trembling people ; but the tombs and temples of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in the 
suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostian way. 

Their invisible sanctity had protected them against 
the Goths, the Vandals, and the Lombards ; but 
the Arabs disdained both the Gospel and the 
legend; and their rapacious spirit was approved 
and animated by the precepts of the Koran. The 
Christian idols were stripped of their costly offer- 
ings ; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine 
of St. Peter ; and if the bodies or the buildings 
were left entire, their deliverance must be imputed 
to the haste, rather than the scruples, of the Saracens. 

8^ The extracts from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in 
Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 271 — 273.), and in the first volume of 
Muratori’s Scriptores Rerum Italicaruin. M. de Guignes (Hist, dcs 
Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364.) has added some important facts. 
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Ip i^heir course along t^e Appia^n way, they pil- 

■ . hsed ikindi and besieged Gayeta; but they had 

turned aside from the walls of Rome, and, by their 
divisi^Ijs, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of 
the, prOphet of Mecca. The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Roman** people ; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the assault 
of an African emir. They claimed the protection 
of their Latin sovereign ; but the C^rlovingian 
standard was overthrown by a detachment of the 
“ Barbarians : they meditated the restoration of the 
Greek emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, 
and the succour remote and precarious.®® Their 
^ distress appeared to receive some aggravation from 
the death of their spiritual and temporal chief; 
but the pressing emergency superseded the forms 
and intrigues of an election ; and the unanimous 
choice of Pope Leo the Fourth®^ was the safety 
of the church and city. This pontiff was born a 
Roman ; the courage of the first ages of the re- 
public glowed in his breast ; and, amidst the ruins 
of his country, he stood erect, like one of the firm 
and lofty columns that rear their heads above the 
fragments of the Roman forum. The first days 
of his reign were consecrated to the purification 
and removal of relics, to prayers and processions, 

One of the most eminent Romans (Gratianus, magister militura 
et Romani palatii snperista) was accused of declaring, Quia Franci 
nihil nobis boni faciunt, neque acljutoriiim praebent, sed magis quae 
nostra sunt violenter tollunt. Qiiare non advocamus Graecos, et cum 
eis foedus pacis compOnentes, Francorum regem et gentem de nostro 
regno et dominatione expellimus? Anastasias in Leone IV. p. 199. 

Voltaire (Hist. Generale, tom. ii. c. 38. p. 124*.) appears to be 
remarkably struck with the character of Pope Leo IV. I have borrowed 
his general expression, but the sight of the forum has furnished me with 
a more distinct and lively image. 
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and to all the solemn offices of religion, wbi^i 

served at leak to heal the imagination, and restore 

the hopes, of the multitude. The public defence 

had been long neglected, not from the presijjnjption 

of peace, but from the distress and poverty of the 

times. “As far as the scantiness of his means and 

the shortness of his leisure would allow, the ancient 

walls wore repaired by the command of Leo ; 

fifteen tovyers, in the most accessible stations, were 

built or renewed; two of these commanded on 

either side of the Tyber ; and an iron chain was 

drawn across the stream to impede the ascent of 

an hostile navy. The Romans were assured of a 

short respite by the welcome news, that the siege 

of Gayeta had been raised, and that a part of the 

enemy, with their sacrilegious plunder, had perished 

in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon 
burst upon them with redoubled violence. The 
Aglabite who reigned in Africa, had inherited 
from his father a treasure and an army: a fleet of 
Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment in the 
harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth 
of the Tyber, sixteen miles from the city ; and 
their discipline and numbers appeared to threaten, 
not a transient inroad, but a serious design of 
conquest and dominion. But the vigilance of Leo 
had formed an alliance with the vassals of the 
Greek empire, the free and maritime states of 
Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the hour of 

88 De Giiignes, Hist. Generale des Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364. 
Gardonne, Hist, de I’Afrique et de TEspagne, sous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. ii. p. 24, 25. I observe, and cannot reconcile, the dif- 
fereilc^f these writers in the succession of the Aglabites. 
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, (daii^r, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia 
under the command of Caesarius the son of the 
Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who 
had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Caesarius was in- 
vited to the Lateran palace, and the dexterous 
pontiff affected to inquire their errand, and to 
accept with joy and surprise their providential 
succour. The city bands, in arms, attended their 
father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his 
generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received 
the communion with martial devotion, and listened 
to the prayer of Leo, that the same God who had 
supported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves of 
the sea, would strengthen the hands of his cham- 
pions against the adversaries of his holy name. 
After a similar prayer, and with equal resolution, 
the Moslems advanced to the attack of the Chris- 
tian galleys, wJiich preserved their advantageous 
station along tlie coast. The victory inclined to 
the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in their favour by a sudden tempest, which 
confounded the skill and courage of the stoutest 
mariners. The Christians were sheltered in a 
friendly harbour, while the Africans were scattered 
and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands 
of an hostile shore. Those who escaped from 
shipwreck and hunger neither found, nor deserved, 
mercy at the hands of their implacable pursuers. 
The sword and the gibbet reduced the dangerous 
multitude of captives ; and the remainder was 
more usefully employed, to restore the sacred 
edifices which they had attempted to subvert. The 
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pontiffi at the .head of the citizens and allies, paid .QHA®- 
his grateful devotion at the shrines of the apostles ; .. 
and, among the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen 
Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were sus- 
pended round the altar of the fisherman of .Galilee. 

The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the 
defence and ornament of the Roman state. The 
churches were renewed and embellished: near 
four thousand pounds of silver were consecrated to 
repair the losses of St. Peter ; and his sanctuary 
was decorated with a plate of gold of the weight 
of two hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with 
the portraits of the pope and emperor, and en- 
circled with a string of pearls. Yet this vain mag- 
nificence reflects less glory on the character of 
Leo, than the paternal care with which he rebuilt 
the walls of Horta and Amcria ; and transported 
the wandering inhabitants of Centumcell® to his 
new foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the 
seashore. By his liberality, a colony of Cor- 
sicans, with their wives and children, was planted 
in the station of Porto at the mouth of the Tyber ; 
the falling city was restored for their use, the fields 
and vineyards were divided among the new settlers : 
their first efforts were assisted by a gift of horses 
and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed 
revenge against the Saracens, swore to live and die 
under the standard of St. Peter. The nations of 
the West and North who visited the threshold of 
the apostles had gradually formed the large and 

89 Beretti (Chorographia Ttaliae Medii JEvi, p. 106. 108.) has illus- 
trated Centumcellae, Leopolis, Civitas Leonina, and the other places of 
the Roman duchy. 
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populous suburb of the Vatican, and their vaiidiSs 
■ habitations were distinguished, in the language of 
the times, as the scfmls of the Greeks and Goths, 
of the Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable 
spot was still open to sacrilegious insult : the de- 
sign of enclosing it with walls and towers exhausted 
all that authority could command, or charity would 
supply : and the pious labour of four years was 
animated in every season, and at every hour, by 
the presence of the indefatigable pontiff. The 
love of fame, a generous but worldly passion, may 
be detected in tlie name of the Leonine city, which 
he bestowed on the Vatican ; yet the pride of the 
dedication was tempered with Christian penance 
and humility. The boundary was trod by the 
bishop and his clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and 
ashes; the songs of triumph were modulated to 
psalms and litanies ; the walls were besprinkled 
with holy water ; and the ceremony was concluded 
with a prayer, that under the guardian care of the 
apostles and the angelic host, both the old and the 
new Rome might ever be preserved pure, pros- 
perous, and impregnable.®* 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the 
Stammerer, was one of the most active and high- 
spirited princes who reigned at Constantinople 
during the middle age. In offensive or defensive 


90 The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion 
of Rome by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much 
instruction (see the Annals of Baronius and Pagi). Our authentic 
and contemporary guide for the Popes of the ixth century is Anastasius, 
librarian of the Roman church. His Life of Leo IV. contains twentn- 
four pages (p. 175—199. edit. Paris) ; and if a great part consist . Of 
superstitious trifles, we must blame or commend his hero, was 
much oftener in a church than in a camp. 
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jrar, he marched in person five times against the , chap. 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by . ' . 

the enemy in his losses and defeats. In the last 
of these expeditions he penetrated into Syria, and 
besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or war by the most 
favoured of his wives and concubines. The revolt 
of a Persian impostor employed at that moment 
the arms of the Saracen, and he could only in- 
tercede in favour of a place for which he felt 
and acknowledged some degree of filial affection. 

These solicitations determined the emperor to 
wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra 
was levelled with the ground, the Syrian pri- 
soners were marked or mutilated with ignominious 
cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced 
away from the adjacent territory. Among these 
a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, in an 
agony of despair, the name of Motassem ; and the 
insults of the Greeks engaged the honour of her 
kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer 
her appeal. Under the reign of the two elder 
brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been 
confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Cir- 
cassia ; this frontier station had exercised his 
military talents ; and among his accidental claims 
to the name of Octoraan/®’, the most meritorious 
are the eight battles which he gained or fought 
against the enemies of the Koran. In this personal 

The same number was applied to the following circumstance in the 
Life of Motassem : he was the eighth of the Abbassides ; he reigned 
eight years, eight months, and eight days ; left eight sons, eight daughters, 
e^ht thousand slaves, eight millions of gold. 
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OHAP. quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt} 
■ were recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the 
Turkish hordes: his cavalry might be numerous, 
though we should deduct some myriads from the 
hundred and thirty thousand horses of the rojal 
stables; and the expense of the armament was 
computed at four millions sterling, or one hundred 
thousand pounds of gold. From Tarsus the place of 
assembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions 
along the high road of Constantinople : Motassem 
himself commanded the centre, and the vanguard 
was given to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of 
the first adventures, might succeed with the more 
glory, or fail with the least reproach. In the 
revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to reta- 
liate a similar affront. The father of Theophilus 
was a native of Amorium*^ in Phrygia : the original 
seat of the Imperial house had been adorned witli 
privileges and monuments and whatever might 
be the indifference of the people, Constantinople 
itself was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovereign and his court. The name of Amorium 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens ; and 
their three armies were again united under the 
walls of the devoted city. It had been proposed 
by the wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, 
to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the 


8* ^orium is seldom mentioned by the old eeoirraDhfirft 
toMy forgotten m the Roman Itineraries. After the t^centur^ 
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Barbarians. The emperor, embraced thd thord 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. When the 
armies drew near, the front of the Mahometan 
line appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted 
with spears and javelins ; but the event of the 
action was not glorious on either side to the na- 
tional troops. The Arabs were broken, but it 
was by the swords of thirty thousand Persians, 
who had obtained service and settlement in the 
Byzantine empire. The Greeks were repulsed 
and vanquished, but it was by the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry ; and had not their bow-strings 
been damped and relaxed by the evening rain, very 
few of the Christians could have escaped with the 
emperor from the field of battle. They breathed 
at Dorylaeum, at the distance of three days; and 
Theophilus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, 
forgave the common flight both of the prince 
and people. After this discovery of his weakness, 
he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amo- 
rium : the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises; and detained 
the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of 
his great revenge. Tliey had nearly been the 
witnesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults 
of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate 
. people ; and the Saracens must have raised the 
siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to 
the weakest part of the wall, a place which was 
decorated with the statues of a lion and a bull. 
The vow of Motassem was accomplished with 
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CHAP, unrelenting rigour : ^ired, rather than satiated, 

. with destruction, he returned to his new palace of 

Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while 
the unfortunate^^ Theophilus implored the tardy 
and doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor 
of the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amorium 
above seventy thousand Moslems had perished : 
their loss had been revenged by the slaughter of 
thirty thousand Christians, and the sufferings of 
an equal number of captives, who were treated as 
the most atrocious criminals. Mutual necessity 
could sometimes extort the exchange or ransom 
■ of prisoners ; but in the national and religious 
conflict of the two empires, peace was without 
confidence, and war without mercy. Quarter 
was seldom given in the field ; those who escaped 
the edge of the sword were condemned to hope- 
less servitude, or exquisite torture ; and a Catholic 
emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the exe- 
cution of the Saracens of Crete, who were flayed 
alive, or plunged into caldrons of boiling oil. ^ 

In the East he was styled Av<Trvxt)g (Continuator Theophan. 1. iii, 
p. 84-.) ; but such was the ignorance of the West, that his ambassadors, 
in public discourse, might boldly narrate, de victoriis, quas adversus 
exteras bellando gentes coelitus fuerat assecutus (Annalist. Bertinian. 
apud Pagi, tom. hi. p. 720.). 

9* Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 167, 168.) relates one of these singular 
transactions on the bridge of the river Lainus in Cilicia, the limit of the 
two empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus (D’Anville, 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 91.). Four thousand four hundred* 
and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and children, one hundred 
confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. They 
passed each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they reached 
their respective friends, they shouted Allah Achar, and K^rie Eleison, 
Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably among them, but in 
the same year (A.H. 231), the most illustrious of them, the forty-two 
martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph’s order. 

^ i'** Constantin. Porphyrogenitus, in^Vit. Basil, c. 61. p. 186. These 
Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and 
renegadoes. 
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To a point of honour Motassem had sacrificed a chaV. 
flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and i - 
the property of millions. The same caliph de- 
scended from his hprse, and dirtied his robe, to 
relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, who, 
with his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On 
which of these actions did he reflect with the most 
pleasure, when he was summoned by the angel 
of death ? 

. With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, Disorders 
the glory of his family and nation expired. When Turkish 
the Arabian conquerors had spread themselves 
over the East, and were mingled with the servile 84 i— sto, 
crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insen- 
sibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues of the 
desert. The courage of the South is the artificial 
fruit of discipline and prejudice ; the active power 
of enthusiasm had decayed, and the mercenary 
forces of the caliphs were recruited in those cli- 
mates of the North, of which valour is the hardy 
and spontaneous production. Of the Turks who 
dwelt beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or purchased in trade, 
were educated in the exercises of the field, and the' 
profession of the Mahometan faith. The Turkish 
guards stood in arms round the throne of their 

^ f 6 For Theophilus, Motassem, and the Aniorian war, see the Con- 
tinuator of Theophanes (1. iii. p. 77 — 84.), Genesius (1. iii. p. 24 — 34.), 

Cedrenus (p. 528 — 532.), Ehnacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 180.), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 165,106.), Abiilfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 191,), 

D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 639, 640.). 

5 7 M. de Guignes, who sometimes lcap.s, and sometimes stumbles, in 
the gulf between Chinese and Mahometan story, thinks he can see, that 
these Turks are the Hod-ke^ alias the Kao4cht\ or higk-imggons ; that 
they were divided into fifteen hordes, from China and Siberia to the 
dominions of the caliphs and Samanides, &c. (Hist, des Huns, tom iii 
p. 1—33. 124—131.). 
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benefactor, and their chieft usurped the dominion 
of tihe palace and the provinces. Motassem, the 
first author of this dangerous example, introduced 
into the capital above fifty thousand Turks : their 
licentious conduct provoked the public indignation, - 
and the quarrels pf the soldiers and people in- 
duced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and esta- 
blish his own residence and the camp of his Bar- 
barian favourites at Samara on the Tigris, about 
twelve leagues above the city of Peace.®® His 
son Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant : 
odious to his subjects, he cast himself on the 
fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, am- 
bitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At the instigation, or at 
least in the cause of his son, they burst into his 
apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph 
was cut into seven pieces by the same swords which 
he had recently distributed among the guards of 
his life and throne. To this throne, yet streaming 
witi? a father’s blood, Montasser was triumphantly 
led ; but in a reign of six months, he found only 
the pangs of a guilty conscience. If he wept at 
the sight of an old tapestry which represented the 
crime and punishment of the son ofChosroes ; if his 
days were abridged by grief and remorse, we may 
allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed, in 
the bitterness of death, that he had lost both this 
world, and the world to come. After this act of 
treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and 

He changed the old name of Sumera, or Samara, into the fancifij 
title of Ser-men-raif that which gives pleasure at first sight (D’HerbelpI:, 
Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 808. D’Anville, TEuphrate et ie Tigre, p. 07, 
98.). 
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walking staff of Mahomet, were given and torn crap. 
away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four years . _ , 

created, deposed, and murdered, three commanders 
of the faithful. As often as the Turks were in- 
flamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs 
were dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the 
scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and com- 
pelled to purchase, by the abdication of their dig- 
nity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate.®® At 
length, however, the fury of the tempest was spent 
or diverted : the Abbassides returned to the less 
turbulent residence of Bagdad; the insolence of 
the Turks was curbed with a firmer and more 
skilful hand, and their numbers were divided and 
destroyed in foreign warfare. But the nations of 
the East had been taught to trample on the suc- 
cessors of the prophet ; and the blessings of do- 
mestic peace were obtained by the relaxation of 
strength and discipline. So uniform are the mis- 
chiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat 
the story of the prmtorians of Rome.’®® ' 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by Rise and 
the business, the pleasure, and the knowledge, of 
the age, it burnt with concentrated heat in the 

890 — 951 . 

Take a specimen, the death of the caliph Motaz : Correptum 
pedibus pertrahunt, et sudibus probe permulcant, et spoliatum laceris 
vestibus in sole collocant, prae cujus acerrimo ®stu pedes alternos 
attollebat et demittebat. Adstantium aliquis misero colaphos continuo 

ingerebat, quo3 ille objectis manibus avertere studebat Quo 

facto traditus tortori fuit, totoque triduo cibo potuque prohibitus. 

.... Sutfocatus, &c. (Abulfeda, p. 206.) Of the caliph Mohtadi, he 
says, ceryices ipsi perpetuis ictibus contundebant, testiculosque pedibus 
conculcabant (p. 208.). 

100 See under the reigns of Motassem, Motawakkel, Montasser, 

Mqstain, Motaz, Mohtadi, and Motamed, in the Biblioth^uc of 
D’Herbelot, and the now familiar Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharaxdus, 
and Abulfeda. 
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CHAP, breasts i^|tee chosen few, the congenial spirits,. 

• / who were ambitious of reigning either in this 

world or in the next. How carefully soever the 
bp^k of prophecy had been sealed by the apostle 
of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we may profane the 
word) even the reason, of fanaticism, might believe 
that, after the successive missions of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same 
God, in the fulness' of time, would reveal a still 
more perfect and permanent law. In the two 
hundred and seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, 
and in the neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian 
preacher, of the name of Carmath, assumed the 
lofty and incomprehensible style of the Guide, the 
Director, the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy 
Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, who 
had conversed with him in a human shape, and 
the representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, 
of St. John the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. 
In his mystic volume, the precepts of the Koran 
were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he relaxed 
the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; 
allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and for- 
bidden food ; and nourished the fervour of his 
disciples by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. 
The idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd 
awakened the attention of the magistrates of Cufa j 
a timid persecution assisted the progress of the 
new sect ; and the name of the prophet became 
more revered after his person had been withdrawn 
from the world. His twelve apostles dispersed, 
themselves among the Bedoweens, “a race erf 
men,” saysAbulfeda, “equally devoid of reason and 
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of religion and the success of theii^|||eaching 

seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revolution, a _ 

The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since 
they disclaimed the title of the house of Abbas, 
and abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, 
since they vowed a blind and absolute submission 
to their Imam, who was called to the prophetic 
office by the voice of God and the people. In- 
stead of the legal tithes, be claimed the fifth of 
their substance and spoil ; the most flagitious sins 
were no more than the type of disobedience ; and 
the brethren were united and concealed by an 
oath of secrecy. After a bloody conflict, they Their mi- 
prevailed in the province of Bahrein, along the pioits,**' 
Persian Gulf: far and wide, the tribes of the desert 
were subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, 
of Abu Said and his son Abu Taher ; and these 
rebellious imams could muster in the field an 
hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The mer- 
cenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap- 
proach of an enemy who neither asked nor accepted 
quarter; and the difference between them, in 
fortitude and patience, is expressive of the change 
which three centuries of prosperity had effected in 
the character of the Arabians. Such troops were 
discomfited in every action ; the cities of Racca 
and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were taken and 
pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; 
and the caliph trembled behind the veils of his 
palace. In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, 

Abu Taher advanced to the gates of the capital 
with no more than five hundred horse. By the 
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CHAP, special order of Moctader, the bridges had been 
, • , brok&i down, and the person or head of the rebel 

was . expected every hour by the commander of the 
faithful. His lieutenant, from a motive of fear c®- 
pity, apprised Abu Taher of his danger, and re-; 
commended a speedy escape. “Your master,”? 
said tha intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, “ is 
“ at the head of thirty thousand soldiers : three 
“ such men as these are wanting in his host at 
the same instant, turning to three of his com- 
panions, he commanded the first to plunge a dagger 
into his breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, 
and the third to cast himself headlong down a 
precipice. They obeyed without a murmur. “ Re- 
late,” continued the imam, “ what you have seen ; 

“ before the evening your general shall be chained 
“ among my dogs.” Before the evening, the camp 
was surprised, and the menace was executed. 
The rapine of the Carmathians was sanctified by 
their aversion to the worship of Mecca: they 
robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty thousand 
devout Moslems were abandoned on the burning 
sands to a death of hunger and thirst. Another 
year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed without 
interruption j but, in the festival of devotion, Abu 
Taher stormed the holy city, and trampled on the 
most venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. 
Ugfitfec '^^**’*y thousand citizens and strangers were put 
c», A.D. to the sword ; the sacred precincts were polluted 
by the burial of three thousand dead bodies j the 
well of Zemzem overflowed with blood ; the golden 
spout was forced from its place ; the veil of the 
Caaba was divided among these impious sectaries ; 
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and thie black stone, the first monument of the 
natioa, was borne away in triumph to their capital. 
After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they con- 
tinued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt : but the vital principle of enthusiasm had 
withered at the root. Their scruples, or their 
avarice, again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
and restored the black stone of the Caaba ; and it 
is needless to inquire into what factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finally 
extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may be 
considered as the second visible cause of the de- 
cline and fall of the empire of the caliphs. 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight 
and magnitude of the empire itself. The caliph 
Almamon might proudly assert, that it was easier 
for him to rule the East and the West, than to 
manage a chess-board of two feet square : yet I 
suspect that in both those games he was guilty of 
many fatal mistakes ; and 1 perceive, that in the 
distant provinces the authority of the first and 
most powerful of the Abbassides was already im- 
paired. The analogy of despotism invests the re- 
presentative with the full majesty of the prince ; 
the division and balance of powers might relax the 
habits of obedience, might encourage the passive 
subject to inquire into the origin and administra- 

*01 For the sect of the Carmathians, consult Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 219, 224?. 229. 23L 238. 24-1. 243.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 179 
— 182. )i Abulfeda ,(Annal. Moslem, p. 218, 219, &c. 245. 265. 274.), 
and D’Herbdot (Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 256 — 258. 635.). I find 
some inconsistencies of theology and chronology, which it would not 
be easy nor of much importance to reconcile. * 

108 Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 57. in Hist. Shahiludii. 
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* Compare Von Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, p. 44, &c. — M. 
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CHAP, tion of civil government. He who is bom in the 
purple is seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation 
' of a private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, 

affords a strong presumption of his courage and 
capacity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom as- 
pires to secure the property and inheritance of his 
precarious trust j the nations must rejoice in the 
presence of their sovereign ; and the command of 
armies and treasures are at once the object and the 
instrument of his ambition. A change was scarcely 
visible as long as the lieutenants of the caliph were 
content with their vicarious title ; while they so- 
licited for themselves or their sons a renewal of the 
Imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin 
and in the public prayers, tlie name and prerogative 
of the commander of the faithful. But in the long 
and hereditary exercise of power, they assumed the 
pride and attributes of royalty ; the alternative of 
peace or war, of reward or punishment, depended 
solely on their will; and the revenues of their 
government were reserved for local services or 
private magnificence. Instead of a regular supply 
of men and money, the successors of the prophet 
were flattered with the ostentatious gift of an 
elephant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of silk hangings, 
or some pounds of musk and amber. *** 

The hide- After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal and 
dynMtiL spiritual supremacy of the Abbassides, thefirst symp- 

103 The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the 
Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, under the proper 
years, in the dictionary of D’Herbelot, under the }>roper names. The 
tables of M. de Giiignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general 
chronology of the East, interspersed with some historical anecdotes ; 
but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the 
order of time and place. 
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toms of disobedience broke forth in the province of chap. 
Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieutenant ■ ‘ . 

of the vigilant and rigid Harun, bequeathed to the 
dynasty of the Aglahites the inheritance of his ^ Agh. 
name and power. The indolence or policy of the a.’d. 
caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued 
only with poison the founder of the Edrisites^'^, TheEdri- 
who erected the kingdom and city of Fez on the a’d. 
shores of the Western ocean. In the East, the 
first dynasty was that of the Taherites'^^ \ the pos- TheXaiie- 
terity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars a’d. 
of the sons of Harun, had served with too much 
zeal and success the cause of Almainon, the 
younger brother. He was sent into honourable 
exile, to command on the banks of the Oxus ; and 
the independence of his successors, who reigned 
in Chorasan till the fourth generation, was palliated 
by their modest and respectful demeanour, the 
happiness of their subjects, and the security of 
their frontier. They were supplanted by one of 
those adventurers so frequent in the annals of the 
East, who left his trade of a brazier (from whence 
the name of Soffarides) for the profession of a 

lo-i The Aglabitcs and Edrisites are the professed subject of M. de 
Cardonne (Hist, dc TAfrique et de TEspagne sous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom, ii. p. 1 — 63.). 

To escape the reproach of error, I must criticise the inaccuracies 
of M. de Guignes (tom.i, p. 359.) concerning the Edrisites. 1. The 
dynasty and city of Fez could not be founded in the year of the Hegira 
]73, since the founder was a fodhumons child of a descendant of Ali, 
who fled from Mecca in the year 168. 2. This founder, Edris, the son 
of Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of 1 20 years, A. H. 3 1 3, 
died A.H. 214, in the prime of manhood. 3. The dynasty ended A.H. 

307, twenty-three years sooner than it is fixed by the historian of the 
Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abulfeda, p. 158, 159. 185. 238. 

The dynasties of the Taherites and Softarides, with the rise of 
that of the Samanides, are described in the original history and Latin 
version of Mirchond : yet the most interesting facts had already been 
drained by the diligence of M, D’Herbelot. 
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CHAP, robber. In a nocturnal visit to the treasure of the 
. prince ofSistan, Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled 

The sof- Dver a lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with 
A^. tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the 

872 — 902 . symbol of hospitality, and the pious robber imme- 
diately retired without spoil or damage. The 
discovery of this honourable behaviour recom- 
mended Jacob to pardon and trust ; he led an army 
at first for his benefactor, at last for himself, subdued 
Persia, and threatened the residence of the Abbas- 
sides. On his march towards Bagdad, the con- 
queror was arrested by a fever. He gave audience 
in bed to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside 
him on a table were exposed a naked ciraeter, a 
crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. “ If 
I die,” said he, “ your master is delivered from his 
“ fears. If I live, this must determine between us. 
“If I am vanquished, I can return without re- 
“ luctance to the homely fare of my youth.” From 
the height where he stood, the descent would not 
have been so soft or harmless : a timely death se- 
cured his own repose and that of the caliph, who 
paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat 
of his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz 
and Ispahan. The Abbassides were too feeble to 
contend, too proud to forgive : they invited the 
TheSama. powerful dynasty of the Samanides, who passed 
a’d. Oxus with ten thousand horse, so poor, that 
874 — 999 . their stirrups were of wood ; so brave, that they 
vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times more 
numerous than their own. The captive Amitifi 
was sent in chains, a grateful offering to the court 
of Bagdad ; and as the victor was content witli 
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the iaheritance of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the 
realms of Persia returned for a while to the al- . ’ . 

legiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria 
and Egypt were twice dismembered by their 
Turkish slaves, of the race of Toulun and Ikshid.^’^^ The Tou- 

rr^i 4 -1 lunidcsj 

These Barbarians, in religion and manners the a.d. 
countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from the bloody Tholwbu 
factions of the palace to a provincial command and 
an independent throne : their names became famous 934—908. 
and formidable in their time ; but the founders of 
these two potent dynasties confessed, either in 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. The first 
on his death-bed implored the mercy of God to a 
sinner, ignorant of the limits of his own power: 
the second, in the midst of four hundred thousand 
soldiers and eight thousand slaves, concealed from 
every human eye the chamber where he attempted 
to sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices 
of kings •, and both Egypt and Syria were recovered 
and possessed by the Abbassides during an interval 
of thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul 
and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian princes 
of the tribe of Hamadan. The poets of their court xhe Ha- 
could repeat, without a blush, that nature had 
formed their countenances for beauty, their tongues — looi. 
for eloquence, and their hands for liberality and 
valour : but the genuine tale of the elevation and 
reign of the Hamadanites, exhibits a scene of 
treachery, murder, and parricide. At the same 
&tal period, the Persian kingdom was again usurped 

.1^7 M, de Gruignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 124 — 154.) has 
^hausted tlie Toulunides and Ikshidites of Egypt, and thrown some 
light the Garmathians and Hamadanites. 
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CHAP, by the dynasty of the Bowides, by the sword of 
. . three brothers, who, under various names, were 

The Bo- ■ styled the support and columns of the state, and 
l^m who, from the Caspian sea to the ocean, would 
—loss, suffer ^o tyrants but themselves. Under their 
reign, the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and the Arabs, three hundred and four years after 
the death of Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre 
of the East. 

Fallen Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the 
thirty-ninth of the successors of Mahomet, was the 
last who deserved the title of commander of the 

A, JJ, 93Gf 

faithful : the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke to 
the people, or conversed with the learned ; the last 
who, in the expense of his household, represented 
the wealth and magnificence of the ancient caliphs. 
After him, the lords of the Eastern world were 
reduced to the most abject misery, and exposed to 
the blows and insults of a servile condition. The 
revolt of the provinces circumscribed their do- 
minions within the walls of Bagdad j but that 
capital still contained an innumerable multitude, 
vain of their past fortune, discontented with their 
present state, and oppressed by the demands of a 


108 Hie est ultiinus chalifah c[ui multum atque saepius pro concione 
peroraret .... Fiiit etiam ultimus qui otiura cum eruditis et facetis 
hoininibus fallerc hilariterque agere soleret. Ultimus tandem chalifarum 
cui sumtus, stipendia, redltus, et thesauri, culinae, caeteraque omnis 
aulica pompa priorum chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint. Videbimus 
enini paullo post quara indignis et servilibus ludibriis exagitati, quam 
ad huinilera fortunam ultimuraque contemptum abjecti fuerint hi 
quondam potentissimi totius terrarum Orientaliura orbis domini. 
Abulfed. Annal. Moslem, p. 261. I have given this passage as the 
manner and tone of Abulfeda, but the cast of Latin eloquence belongs 
more properly to Reiske. The Arabian historian (p.255. 257. 261 — 
269. 283, &c. ) has supplied me with the most interesting facts of this 
paragraph. 
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treasury which had formerly been replenished by chap. 
the spoil and tribute of nations. Their idleness , 
was exercised by faction and controversy. Under ' 

:the mask of piety, the rigid followers ofHanbaV^ 
invaded the pleasures of domestic life, burst into 
the houses of plebeians and princes, spilt the wine, 
broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and 
dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the asso- 
ciates of every handsome youth. In each pro- 
fession, which allowed room for two persons, the 
one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of Ali ; 
and the Abbassides were awakened by the clamor- 
ous grief of the sectaries, who denied their title, 
and cursed their progenitors. A turbulent people 
could only be repressed by a military force ; but 
who could satisfy the avarice or assert the discipline 
of the mercenaries themselves ? The African and 
the Turkish guards drew their swords against each 
other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al 
Omra‘“, imprisoned or deposed their sovereigns, 
and violated the sanctuary of the mosch and haram. 

If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court of any 
neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a change 
of servitude, till they were prompted by despair to 
invite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who si- 
lenced the factions of Bagdad by their irresistible 

Their master, on a similar occasion, showed himself of a more 
indulgent and tolerating spirit. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the head of one 
of the four orthodox sects, was born at Bagdad A. H. 164, and died 
there A.H. 241. He fought and suffered in the dispute concerning the 
creation of the Koran. 

The office of vizir was superseded by the emir al Omra, Imperator 
Imperatorum, a title first instituted by Rahdi, and which merged at 
length in the Bowides and Seljukides : vectigalibus, et tributis, et curiis 
per omnes regiones praefecit, jussitque in omnibus suggestis noraini« 
ejU8 in concionibus mentionem fieri (Abulpharagius, Dynast, p, 199.), 

It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin (p. 254, 255.), 

VOL. X. G 
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CHAP. arms. The civil and military powers were assumed 
, by Moezaldowht, the second of the three brotheisi 
and a stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling 
was assigned by his generosity for the private ex** 
pense of the commander of the faithful. But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors 
of Chorasan, and in the presence of a trembling 
multitude, the caliph was dragged from his throne 
to a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, 
and the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace 
was pillaged, his eyes were put out, and the mean 
ambition of the Abbassides aspired to the vacant 
station of danger and disgrace. In the school of 
adversity, the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave 
and abstemious virtues of the primitive times. 
Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, they 
fasted, they prayed, they studied the Koran and 
the tradition of the Sonnites : they performed, 
with zeal and knowledge, the functions of their 
ecclesiastical character. The respect of nations 
still waited on the successors of the apostle, the 
oracles of the law and conscience of the faithful j 
and the weakness or division of their tyrants some- 
times restored the Abbassides to the sovereignty 
of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been em- 
bittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, the real 
or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the 
extremity of Africa, these successful rivals extin- 
guished, in Egypt and Syria, both the spiritual and 
temporal authority of the Abbassides; and the 
monarch of the Nile insulted the humble pontiff 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the cen- 
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tury which elapsed after the war of Theopbilm chap. 
and Motassem, the hostile transactions of the two . ' . 

nations were confined to some inroads by sea and Enferprfies 
land, the fruits of their close vicinity and indelible . 
hatred. But when the Eastern world was con- ^.D-sea 
vulsed and broken, the Greeks were roused from 
their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and re- 
venge. The Byzantine empire, since the accession 
of the Basilian race, had reposed in peace and 
dignity; and they might encounter with their 
entire strength the front of some petty emir, whose 
rear was assaulted and threatened by his national 
foes of the Mahometan faitli. The lofty titles of 
the morning star, and the death of the Saracens 
were applied in the public acclamations to Nice- 
phorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the camp 
as he was unpopular in the city. In the subordi- Reduction 
nate station of great domestic, or general of the 
East, he reduced the island of Crete, and extirpated 
the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 
impunity, the majesty of the empire.”^ His mi- 
litary genius was displayed in the conduct and 
success of the enterprise, which had so often failed 
with loss and dishonour. The Saracens were con- 
founded by the landing of his troops on safe and 
level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the 
shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege 

iG Liutprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by his uneasy 
situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable 
to Nicephorus than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce venit Stella 
■ matutina, surgit Ecus, reverberat obtutu solis radios, pallida Sarace- 
norum mors, Nicephorus juedcov. 

Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zonaras, Kaiei firi, &c, (tom. ii. 
l.xvi. p. 197.) it is an undoubted fact, that Crete was completely and 
finally subdued by Nicephorus Phocas ( Pagi, Critica, tom. Ui. p. 873 
-*j876. Meursius, Creta, 1. iii. c. 7. tom, iii. p. 464?, 465.), 

G 2 
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CHAP, of Candia ; the despair of the native Cretans 
. . stimulated by the frequent aid of their brethren of 

Africa and Spain j and, after the massy wall and 
double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, an 
hopeless conBict was still maintained in the streets 
and houses of the city. * The whole island was 
subdued in the capital, and a submissive people 
accepted, without resistance, the baptism of the 
conqueror. Constantinople applauded the long- 
forgotten pomp of a triumph ; but the Imperial 
diadem was the sole reward that could repay the 
services, or satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

The Eas. After the death of the younger Romanus, the 
^lestTof fourth in lineal descent of the Basilian race, his 
ras PhoJas ^idow Thcopliania successively married Nicephorus 
and John Phocas and his assassin John Zimisces, the two 
A.D ’ heroes of the age. Tliey reigned as the guardians 
9Gn—it7s. colleagues of her infant sons ; and the twelve 
years of their military command form the most 
splendid period of the Byzantine annals. The 
subjects and confederates, whom they led to war, 
appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemy, two 

A Greek Life of St, Nicon the Armenian was found in the Sforza 
^ library, and translated into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, for the use of 
Cardinal Baronins. This contemporary legend casts a ray of light on 
Crete and Peloponnesus in the xth century. He found the newly-re- 
covered island, foedis detestandae Agarenorum superstitionis vestigiis 
adhuc plenum ac refertam .... but the victorious missionary, perhaps 
with some carnal aid, ad baptismum omnes veraeque fidei disciplinam 
pepulit. Ecclesiis per totam insulam mdificatis, &c. (Annul. Eccles. 
A.D. 961). 


* The Acroases of Theodorus, 
de expugnatione Cretae, miserable 
iambics, relate the whole campaign. 
Whoever would fairly estimate the 
merit of the poetic deacon, may 
read the description of the slinging 


a jackass into the famishing ciU^. 
The poet is in a transport at the 
wit of the general, and revels in all 
the luxury of antithesis. Theodori 
Acroases, lib. iii. 172, in Niebuhr’s 
Byzant, Hist. — M. 
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hundred thousand strong; and of these about chap. 
thirty thousand were armed with cuirasses : a > _ * . 

train of four thousand mules attended their march ; 
and their evening camp was regularly fortified with 
an enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody 
and undecisive combats is nothing more than an 
anticipation of what would have been effected in a 
few years by the course of nature : but It shall 
briefly prosecute the conquests of the two emperors 
from the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of Bag- 
dad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, in Conquest 
Cilicia, first exercised the skill and perseverance of 
their troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. In the 
double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided by the 
river Sarus, two hundred thousand Moslems were 
predestined to death or slavery*''’, a surprising 
degree of population, which must at least include 
the inhabitants of the dependent districts. They 
were surrounded and taken by assault ; but Tarsus 
was reduced by the slow progress of famine ; and 
no sooner had the Saracens yielded on honovirable 
terms than they were mortified by the distant and 
unprofitable view of the naval succours of Egypt. - 
They were dismissed with a safe-conduct to the 
confines of Syria : a part of the old Christians had 

Elmacin, Hist. Samcen. p. 278, 279. Liutprand was disposed 
to depreciate the Greek power, yet he owns that Nicephorus led against 
Assyria an army of eighty thousand men. 

Ducenta fere millia hominuin numerabat urbs (Abulfeda, Annal, 

Moslem, p. 231.) of Mopsuestia, or Masifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, 

Mamista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, styled in the 
middle ages (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 580.). Yet I cannot credit this 
extreme populousness a few years after the testimony of the emperor 
Leo, vv ydp 7ro\vT\i]9ia arparov roiQ KiKi^i iariv (Tactica, 

c, xviii, in IVleursii Oper. tom. vi. p. 817.). 

G 3 
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ciiAP. quietly lived under their dominion ; and the vacant 
. , habitations were replenished by a new colony. But 

the mosch was converted into a stable ; the pulpit 
Was delivered to the flames ; many rich crosses of 
gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic churches, were 
made a grateful offering to the piety or avarice of 
the emperor; and he transported the gates of 
Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed in the 
wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of 
Invasion his victory. After they had forced and secured 
of Syria, uarrow passes of Mount Amanus, the two 

Roman princes repeatedly carried their arms into 
the heart of Syria. Yet, instead of assaulting the 
walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of 
Nicephorus appeared to respect the ancient metro- 
polis of the East: he contented himself with 
drawing round the city a line of circumvallation ; 
left a stationary army ; and instructed his lieutenant 
to expect, without impatience, the return of spring. 
But in the depth of winter, in a dark and rainy 
night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hun- 
dred soldiers, approached the rampart, applied his 
scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood 
firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely 
maintained his post till he was relieved by the 
tardy, though effectual, support of his reluctant 
RecoTcy chicf. The fii'st tumult of slaughter and rapine 
of Antioch. . tjig rgign of Caesar and of Christ was 

restored ; and the efforts of an hundred thousand 
Saracens, of the armies of Syria and the fleets of 
Africa, were consumed without effect before thC 
-walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was 
subject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Ha- 
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madan, who clouded his past glory by the preci- 
pitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom and 
capital to the Roman invaders. In his stately 
palace, that stood without the walls of Aleppo, 
they joyfully seized a well-furnished magazine of 
arms, a stable of fourteen hundred mules, and three 
hundred bags of silver and gold. But the walls 
of the city withstood the strokes of their battering- 
rams ; and the besiegers pitched their tents on the 
neighbouring mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat 
exasperated the quarrel of the townsmen and mer- 
cenaries ; the guard of the gates and ramparts was 
deserted ; and, while they furiously charged each 
other in the market-place, they were surprised 
and destroyed by the sword of a common enemy. 
The male sex was exterminated by the sword; 
ten thousand youths were led into captivity ; the 
weight of the precious spoil exceeded the strength 
and number of the beasts of burden ; the super- 
fluous remainder was burnt ; and, after a licentious 
possession of ten days, the Romans marched away 
from the naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian 
inroads they commanded the husbandmen to cul- 
tivate their lands, that they themselves, in the 
ensuing season, might reap the benefit : more than 
an hundred cities were reduced to obedience ; and 
eighteen pulpits of the principal moschs were com- 
mitted to the flames to expiate the sacrilege of the 
disciples of Mahomet. The classic names of Hie- 
xapolis, Apamea, and Emesa, revive for a moment 
in the list of conquest; the emperor Zimisces 
encamped in the paradise of Damascus, and ac- 
cepted the ransom of a submissive people ; and the 

G 
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CHAP, torrent was only stopped by the impregnable 
. . fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Phoenicia. 

PiB»ageof Since the days of Heraclius, the Euphrates, belQW 
pbrateL ^^6 passagc of Mount Taurus, had been impervious, 
and almost invisible, to the Greeks. The river 
yielded a free passage to the victorious Zimisces ; 
and the historian may imitate the speed with which 
he over-ran the once famous cities of Samosata, 
Edessa, Martyropolis, Amida”®, and Nisibis, the 
ancient limit of the empire in the neighbourhood 
of the Tigris. His ardour was quickened by the 
desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecba- 
tana*'*', a well-known name, under which the 
Byzantine writer has concealed the capital of 
the Abbassides. The consternation of the fugi- 
tives had diffused the terror of his name; but 
the fancied riches of Bagdad had already been 
dissipated by the avarice and prodigality of do- 
Dongerof luestic tyrants. The prayers of the people, and 
Bagdad, demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, 

required the caliph to provide for the defence of 
the city. The helpless Mothi replied, that his 
arms, his revenues, and his provinces, had been 
torn from his hands, and that he was ready to 

116 The text of Leo the deacon, in the corrupt names of Emeta and 
Myctarsira, reveals the cities of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin. 
See Abulfeda, Geograph, p. 245. vers. Rei.ske.). Of the former, Leo 
observes, urbs munita et illustris ; of the latter, clara atque conspicua 
opibusqueetpecore, reliquis tjus provinces urbibus atque oppidis fonge 
prasstans. 

117 tJt et Ecbatana pergcret Agarenorumque regiam everteret . , . 
ftiunt enitn urbium quae usquam sunt ac toto orbe cxistunt felicissimi^ 
esse aoroque ditissimam (Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, tom. iv. p. 34.). 
This splendid description suits only with Bagdad, and cannot possibly 
apply either to Hamadan, the true Ecbatana (D’AnvHle, Geo^. An- 

, iftiettne, tom. ii. p.237.), or Tauris, which has been commonly mistalte^ 

' that city. The name of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite serte, is 
tfansferred by a more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Maoilifi, 
to the royal sent of Mithridates, king of Pontuia. f 
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abdicate a dignity which he was unable to support. 
The emir was inexorable ; the furniture of the 
palace was sold; and the paltry price of forty 
thousand pieces of gold was instantly consumed in 
private luxury. But the apprehensions of Bagdad 
were relieved by the retreat of the Greeks : thirst 
and hunger guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; 
and the emperor, satiated with glory, and laden 
with Oriental spoils, returned to Constantinople, 
and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the aro- 
matics, and three hundred myriads of gold and 
silver. Yet the powers of the East had been bent, 
not broken, by this transient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes re- 
turned to their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed 
their involuntary oaths of allegiance ; the Moslems 
again purified their temples, and overturned the 
idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nestorians and 
Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an orthodox 
master ; and the numbers and spirit of the Mel- 
chites were inadequate to the support of the church 
and state. Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, 
with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, 
-^as alone restored, a permanent and useful acces- 
sion to the Roman empire. 

See the Annals of Elmadn, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, from 
A.H. 351 to A.H. 361; and the reigns of Nicephorus Phocas and 
John Ziniisces, in the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom.ii. 1. xvi. p. 199 — 
1. xvii. 21v5.) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 649 — 684,). Their mani- 
fold defects are partly supplied by the MS. history of Leo the deacon, 
which Pagi obtained from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost 
fh entire, in a Latin version (Critica, tom. iii. p. 873. tom. iv. p. 37.).* 


* The whole original work of Arabian authorities of this period 
?-eo the Deacon has been published some extracts from Kemaleddm*« 
by Hase, and is inserted in the account of the treaty for the sur- 
ncw edition of the Byzantine his- render of Aleppo, — M. 
torians, M. Lassen has added to the 
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the decline and fall 


CHAP. mi. 

State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Century Extent 
and Division* — Wealth and Revenue. — Palace of Con^ 
stantinople.— Titles and Offices.-- Pride and Power of the 
Emperors. — Tactics of the Greeks^ Arabs , and Franks, 
— Loss of the Latin Tongue. — Studies and Solitude of 
the Greeks. 


CHAP. 

LlII. 


Metnorials 
ctf the 
Greek 
empire. 


Works 
of Con- 
stantine 
Porphy- 
rogenitus. 


A RAY of historic light seems to beam from the 
darkness of the tenth century. We open with 
curiosity and respect the royal volumes of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus*, which he composed at 
a mature age for the instruction of his son, and 
which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern 
empire, both in peace and war, both at home and 
abroad. Jn the first of these works he minutely 
describes the pompous ceremonies of the church 
and palace of Constantinople, according to his own 
practice and that of his predecessors.^ In the 
second, he attempts an accurate survey of the pro- 


^ The epithet of ITop^vpoyivi/roc, Porphyrogenitus, born in the pur- 
ple, is elegantly defined by Claudian : — 

Ardua privates nescit fortuna Penates ; 

Et regnuin cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 
Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 

And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many 
passages expressive of the same idea. 

« A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Cseremoniis Aulae et Ecclesise 
Byzantinae, wandered from Constantinople to Bud^ Frankfort, apd 
Leipsic, where it was published in a splendid edition by Leidi afiid 
Bfiske, (A.D. 1751, in folio,) with such Wish praise as editors ney^ 
fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toih 
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vinces, the themes^ as they were then denominated, chap. 
both of Europe and Asia.* The system of Roman . 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, and 
the military operations by land and sea, are ex- 
plained in the third of these didactic collections, 
which may be ascribed to Constantine or his father 
Leo.'* In the fourth, of the administration of the 
empire, he reveals the secrets of the Byzantine 
policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth. The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the sub- 
ject and the honour of the Macedonian princes. 

The sixty books of the Basilics^, the code and 
pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually 
framed in the three first reigns of that prosperous 
dynasty. The art of agriculture had amused the 

3 See, in the first volume of BandurPs Tinperlum Orientale, Con- 
stantinus de Thematibus, p. 1 — 24. de Adininistrando Imperio, p, 45 — 

127, edit. Venet. The text of the old edition of Meursius is corrected 
from a MS. of the royal library of Paris, which Isaac Casaubon had 
formerly seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10.), and the sense is illustrated 
by two maps of William Deslisle, the prince of geographers till the ap- 
pearance of the greater D’Anville. 

4 The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid 
of some new MSS. in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by 
the learned John Lami (tom. vi. p. 531 — 920. 1211 — 1417. Fiorent, 

1745), yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, the version is still 
obscure and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would afford some 
valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec, tom. vi, 
p. 369, 370.). 

^ On the subject of the Basilics, Fabricius (Bibliot. Graec. tom. xii. 
p. 425— 514.), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396 — 399.), and 
Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450 — 458.), as historical 
civilians, may be usefullv consulted, xli books of this Greek code 
have been published, with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal Fabrot- 
tus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio ; iv other books have been 
since discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s Novus The- 
B|urUM3 Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty 
books, J6hn Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 1575) an or sy- 

nopsis. The cxiii novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be found in the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. 
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leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and 
wisest of the ancients ; and tlieir chosen precepts 
are comprised in the twenty books of the Geopo- 
nics^' of Constantine. At his command, the his- 
torical examples of vice and virtue were methodised 
in fifty-three books^, and every citizen might apply, 
to his contemporaries or himself, the lesson or the 
warning of past times. From the august charac- 
ter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East de- 
scends to the more humble office of a teacher and 
a scribe ; and if his successors atid sul)jects were 
regardless of his j)aternal cares, ive may inherit and 
enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of 
the gift, and the gratitude of posterity : in the 
possession of these Imj)erial treasures we may still 
deplore our poverty and ignorance ; and the fading 
glories of their authors will be obliterated by in- 
difierence or contempt. I'he Basilics will sink to 
a broken copy, a })artial and mutilated version in 
the Greek language, of the laws of Justinian ; but 
the sense of the old civilians is often superseded 
by the influence of bigotry : and the absolute pro- 
hibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest for 
money, enslaves the freedom of trade and the haj)- 
pincss of private life. In the historical book, a 

I have used the last and best edition of the (leoponics (by Nicolas 
Niclas, Leipsic, 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). I read in the preface, that 
the Kaiiie eibperor restoreil tlic loiig-for^otteii systems of rhetoiic and 
Ifhilosophy; and his two books of i/Z/j/tw/mv/, or Tlorsc-physic, were 
published at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. Bibliot. (jraec. tom.vi. p. 493 
—500.). 

' Of these Mil books, or titles, only two have been pre.served and 
printed, dc Leitationibus (by Fulvius Frsinns, Antwerp, 1582, and 
Daniel Ucescheliiis, August. Vindel. 1G03), suid dc Virtntibus et Vitiis 
(by Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris, IG34). 
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subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable 
virtues of Greece and Rome : he might learn to , 
what a pitch of energy and elevation the iiuraan 
character had formerly aspired. But a contrary 
effect must have been produced by a new edition 
of the lives of the saints, which the great logothete, 
or cliancellor of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare ; and tlie dark fund of superstition was en- 
riched by the fabulous and florid legends of Simon 
the Metaphrasf/ The merits and miracles of the 
whole calendar are of less account i)i the eyes of a 
sage, than the toil of a single husbandman, who 
multi])lies the gifts of the Creator, and supjflies the 
food of his brethren. Yet the royal authors of the 
fJeoponics were more seriously employed in ex- 
pounding the precepts of the destroying art, which 
has been taught since the days of Xeno])hon'', as 
the art of heroes and kings. But the Tactics of 
Leo and Constantine are mingled with the baser 
alloy of the age in which they lived. It was 
destitute of original genius ; they implicitly tran- 
scribe the rules and maxims which had been con- 

^ The life and writings of Simon Mctaphnustes are described by 
Hankins (de Scriptoribus J5yztmt. p. H8 — 100.). This bio';ra[)her of 
the saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the sense or non- 
sense of more ancient acts. His (ireek rhetoric is again paraphrased 
in the Latin version of Snrius, and scarcely a thread can be now visible 
of the original texture. 

^ According to the first book of the Cyroptedia, professors of tactics, 
a small part of the science of war, were already instituted in Persia, by 
which Greece imist be understootl. A good edition of all the Scri[)tores 
Tactici would be a task not unw orthy of a scholar. His industry might 
discover some new MSS., and his learning might illustrate the military 
history of the ancients. But this scholar should be likewise a soldier ; 
and, alas ! Quintus Icilius is no more. * 


M. Guichardt, author of Me- Extraits Kaisonnees de ines Lec- 
moires Militaires sur les (B ees turcs. Misc. Works, vol, v. p. 219. 
ct sur les Roiimiris. Sec Gibbon’s — M. 
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CHAP, foineil by victories. It was unskilled in the 

X*I 11*^ • 

■ propriety of style and method ; they blindly con- 
found the most distant and discordant institutions, 
the phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedon, the 
legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and 
Theodosius. Even the use, or at least the im- 
portance, of these military rudiments may be fairly 
questioned ; their general theory is dictated by 
reason ; but the merit, as well as difficulty, consists 
in the application. The discij)linc of a soldier is 
formed by exercise rather than by study : the 
talents of a commander are appropriated to those 
calm, though rapid, minds, which nature produces 
to decide the fate of armies and nations : the former 
is the habit of a life, the latter the glance of a 
moment; and the battles won by lessons of tactics 
maybe numbered with the epic poems created from 
the rules of criticism. The book of ceremonies is 
a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable 
pageantry which had intected the church and state 
since the gradual decay of the purity of the one 
and the power of the other. A review of the 
themes or })roviuces might promise such authentic 
and useful information, as the curiosity of govern-- 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary fables 
on the origin of the cities, and malicious epigrams 
on the vices of their inhabitants. Such informa- 

If' After observing that tlie demerit of the Cappadocians rose in 
proportion to their rank and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, 
which is ascribed to Dcinodocus : — 

K(t7nra(V)Ki/j' rror ixicra KaKt) aXXa Kal avn) 

KarOavi, ytvfraf.tu'ti (nf^iaror io^oXov, 

The sting is precisely the same with the French epigram against Fre- 
ron : Un serpent inordit Jean Freron — Eh bien ? Le serpent en mou- 
rut. But as the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, I should 
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tion the historian would have been pleased to 
record ; nor should his silence be condemned if . 
the most interesting objects, the population of the 
capital and provinces, the amount of the taxes and 
revenues, the numbers of subjects and strangers 
who served under the Imperial standard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo the philosopher, and his son 
Constantine. His treatise of the public adminis- 
tration is stained with the same blemishes ; yet it 
is discriminated by peculiar merit : the antiquities 
of the nations may be doubtful or fabulous ; but 
the geography and manners of the Barbaric world 
are delineated with curious accuracy. Of these Emtesy 
nations, the Franks alone were qualified to observe ,,raiid! 
in their turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the 
East. The ambassador of the great Otho, a bishop 
of Cremona, has painted the state of Constantinople 
about the middle of the tenth century : his style is 
glowing, his narrative lively, his observation keen ; 
and even the prejudices and passions of Liutprand 
are stamped with an original character of freedom 
and genius. From this scanty fund of foreign 
and domestic materials, I shall investigate the form 
and substance of the Byzantine empire ; the pro- 
vinces and wealth, the civil government and military 
force, the character and literature, of the Greeks 
in a period of six hundred years, from the reign of 
Heraclius to the successful invasion of the Franks 
or Latins. 


be curious to learn through what channel it was conveyed for their 
imitation (Constantin. Porjdiyrogen. de Thcniat. c. ii. Brunck. Analect. 
Griec. tom. ii. p. 56. Brodsei Anthologia, 1. ii. p. 244.J. 

The Legatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremouensis ad Nicephorum 
Phocam is inserted in Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. 
pars i. 
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Tlie 

themes, or 
provinces 
of the em- 
pire, and its 
limits in 
every age. 


After the final division between the sons of 
, Theodosius, the swarms of Barbarians from Scy- 
thia and Germany overspread the provinces and 
extinguished the empire of ancient Rome. 1 he 
^ weakness of Constantinople was concealed by ex- 
tent of dominion : her limits were inviolate, or at 
least entire ; and the kingdom of J ustinian was 
enlarged by the splendid acquisition of Africa and 
Italy. But the possession of these new conquests 
was transient and precarious ; and almost a moiety 
of the Eastern empire was torn away by the arms 
of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed 
by the Arabian caliphs j and, after the reduction 
of Africa, their lieutenants inraded and subdued 
the Roman ])rovince which had been changed into 
the Gothic monarchy of Sj)ain. dire islands of 
tlie Mcditerraiican were not inaccessible to their 


naval powers ; and it was from their extreme 
stations, the harbours of Crete and the fortresses 
of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs insulted 
the majesty of the throne and capital. The re- 
maining provinces under the obedience of the 
emperors, were cast into a new mould ; and the 
jurisdiction of the })residents, the consulars, and 
the counts, was superseded by the institution of 
the themes^-, or military governments, which pre- 
vailed under the successors of Horaclius, and are 
described by the pen of the royal author. Of the 


12 See Constantine de Thcraatibus, in Banduri, tom. i. p. 1 — 30. 
who owns, that the w'ord is ovk TraXiua. 9i^a is used by Maurice 
(Stratagem. 1. ii. c. 2.) for a legion, from whence the name was easily 
transferred to its post or province (Diicange, Gloss. Grasc. tom. i. 
p. 4'87, 488.). Some etymologies are attempted for the Opsician, Op- 
timatian, Thracesian, themes. 
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twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe and seven- chap. 
teen in Asia, the origin is obscure, the etymology . 
doubtful or capricious : the limits were arbitrary 
and fluctuating ; but some particular names that 
sound the most strangely to our ear were derived 
from the character and attributes of the troops that 
were maintained at the ex])ense, and for the guard, 
of the respective divisions. The vanity of thc 
Greek princes most eagerly grasped the sliadow of 
conquest and the memory of lost dominion. A 
new Mcfiopotninki wiis evented oi> the western side 
of the Euphrntes: the nppelhition :uid pvivtov of 
iSicily were transferred to a narrow slip of Ga/ahria ; 
and a fragment of the duchy of Ifenevcntum was 
promoted to the style and title of the theme of 
Lombardy. In the decline of the Arabian emj)ire, 
the successors of C'onstantine might indulge their 
pride, in more solid advantages, 'fhe victories of 
Nicephonis, ,lohn Zimisces, and Basil the Second, 
revived the fame, and enlarged the boundaries, of 
the Roman name ; the jwovince of Cilicia, the 
metropolis of Antioch, the islands of Crete and 
(.^y])rus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and Ca-sar; one third of Italy was annexed to the 
throne of Constantinople: the kingdom of Bulgaria 
was destroyed; and the la.st sovereigns of (he 
Macedonian dynasty extended their sway from the 
sources of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of 
Rome. In the eleventh century, the ])rospect 
was again clonded by new enemies and new' mis- 
fortunes : the relics of Italy w'ere swept away by 
the Norman adventurers; and almost all the Asiatic 
branches were dissevered from the Roman trunk 


VOI.. X. 
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CHAP, by the Turkish conquerors. x\fter these losses, 
the emperors of the Comnenian tamily continued 
' to reign from the Danube to Peloponnesus, and 

from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and the winding 
stream of the Meander. The spacious provinces 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were obedient 
to their sceptre j the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Crete, was accompanied by the fifty islands of 
the iEgean or Holy Sea''''; and (he remnant of 
their empire transcends the measure of the largest 
of the European kingdoms. 

Gencnii 'EJic saiuc pi’inces miglit assert, witli dignity and 
poimiou" truth, that of all tlie monarclis of Christendom 
they possessed the greatest city'k 'the most ample 
revenue, the most flourishing and ])opulous state. 
With the decline and tail of the em])i] e, the cities 
of the West had decayed and fallen ; nor could the 
ruins of Koine, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, 
and narrow precincts, of Paris and London, pre- 
pare the Latin stranger to contemplate the situa- 
tion and extent of Constantinople, her stately 
palaces and churches, and the arts and luxury of 
an innumerable people. Her treasures might 


"Ayior; TrtXayof, a.s it is stylctl l)\ tlic modern Ci reeks, from which 
tlic corrupt mimes of Arcliipelago, T Archipel, and the Arches, have 
been transformed by "eot^ra pliers and seamen (J)'Anville, (leopjrapliie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281. Analyse de la Carte de la Crece, p. (iO.). 
The numbers of monks or caloyers in all the islands and the adjacent 
mountain of Athos (Observations de Belon, fol. ,‘k2. verso), monte santo, 
inighl justify the epithet of holv,dyM>p, a slight alteration from the original 
uiyaioc, imposed by the Dorians, w'ho, in their dialect, gave the figurative 
name of myfc, or goats, to the bounding waves (Vossius, apiul Cellariiim, 
Oeograph. Antiq. tom. i, p. 820.). 

According to the Jewish traveller who had visited Europe and 
Asia, Constantinople was equalled only by Bagdad, tlie great city of 
the Ismaelites (Voyage de Benjamin de Tiidele, par Baratier, tom.i. 
c. 5. p. 40.). 
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attract, but ]icr virgin strength liacl repelled, and chap. 
still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of , 
the Persian and llulgarian, the Arab and the 
Russian. The provinces were less fortunate and 
impregnable ; and few districts', few cities, coultl 
be discovered which had not been violated by some 
fierce Barbarian, imjiatient to desjtoil, because lie 
was ho])e]css to possess. From the age of Justinian 
the Eastern empire was sinking below its former 
level ; tlie powers of destruction were more active 
than those of improvement ; and the calamities ol' 
war were embittered by the more ])ermanent evils 
of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The captive 
who had escaped from the Barbarians was often 
stripped and im])risoned by the ministers of his 
sovereign : the Greek suj)erstition relaxed the 
mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by tasting; 
and the multitude of convents and festivals diverted 
many hands and many days Irom the temporal 
service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire were still the most dexterous and 
diligent of nations ; their country was blessed by 
nature with every ailvantage of soil, climate, and 
situation ; and, in the support and restoration of 
the arts, their ])aticnt and ])eacefiil temper was 
more useful than the warlike spirit and feudal 
anarchy of Europe. The provinces that still ad- 
hered to the em])ire were repeo])led and enriched 
by the misfortunes of those which were irrecover- 
ably lost. From the yoke of the ca]ij)hs, the 
Catholics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, retired to 
the allegiance of their ])rince, to the society of their 
brethren : the moveable wealth, which eludes the 

u y 
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cxiAP. searcli of oppression, accompanied and alleviated 
. . their exile ; and C()nstantino})le received into her 

bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre. 
The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, who fled from 
hostile or religious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained : their followers were encouraged to 
build new cities and to cultivate waste lands ; and 
many spots, both in Europe and Asia, preserved 
the name, the manners, or at least tlie memory, of 
these national colonies. Even the tribes of Bar- 
barians, who had seated themselves in arms on the 
territory of tlie emj)ire, were gradually reclaimed 
to the laws of the church anti state ; and as long 
as they wore separated from the Greeks, their 
posterity sup))lied a race of faitiii'ul and obedient 
soldiers. Did we possess suflicient materials to 
survey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine 
monarchy, our curiosity might be satisfied with a 
chosen example : it is fortunate enough that the 
clearest light should be thrown on the most inter- 
esting province, and the name of Peloponnesus 
will awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

State of As early as the eighth century, in the troubled 
rieilrr''" reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pelo- 

Sdavo- ])onnesus' ’, were over-run by soint' Sclavonian bands 
who outstripped the royal standard of Bulgaria. 
The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, and 

''' ’E(TrO\it^<oO)f Cl TTtimt t) \d>fui kdi says Constantine 

(Thematibus, l.ii. c. (3. p. in a style a.s barbarous as the idea, 
which he confirms, as usual, In a foolisli c[jigram. The cpitomiscr of 
Strabo likewise observes, kkI err Tt 7r<frrcfi’"ii7rMooj', i:a'i 'llWdCd 
K(t'i I IfXoTrdj'j'j/aor, tvtfi Mufrtfoj'uo', '^KXdt'Oi (1. vii. p, 08. 

edit, llijtlson. edit. Casanb. 12ol.) : a passage which leads Dodwell a 
weary dance ((rcograph. Minor, toin. ii. dissert, li. p. 170 — 101.), to 
einimerale the inroads of the Sclavi, ami to fix the date (A.D. 980) of 
this petty geographer. 
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Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds 
of policy and learning ; but the savages of the ^ 
north eradicated what yet remained of their sickly 
and withered roots. In this irruption, the country 
and the inhabitants were transformed ; the Grecian 
blood was contaminated ; and the proudest nobles 
of Peloponnesus were branded with the names of 
foreigners and .s/uee.v. By the diligence of suc- 
ceeding princes, the land was in some measure 
purified from the Barbarians ; and the humble 
remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, 
and military service, which they often renewed and 
often violated. 'Fhe siege of Patras was t()rmed 
bv a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of 
Peloponnesus and tlie Saracens of Africa. In 
their last distress, a ])ious fiction of the approach 
of the pi’ictor ot* Corinth revived the courage of 
the citizens. Their sally was Ixild and successful ; 
the strangers embarked, the rebels submitted, and 
tlie glory of the day was ascrilied to a jiliantom or 
a stranger, who fought in the foremost ranks under 
the cliaracter of St. Andrew the Ajiostle. The 
shrine which contained Ins relics was decorated 
with the trophies of victory, and the captive race 
was for ever devoted to the service and vassalage 
of the metropolitan church of Patras. By the 
revolt of two Sclavojnan tribes in tlie neighbourhood 
of Helos and Lacedminoii, the ])eace of the ])enin- 
sula was often disturbed. They sometimes insulted 
tlie weakness, and sometimes resisted the op- 
jiression, of the Byzantine government, till at length 
the approach of their hostile brethren extorted a 
golden bull to dcfiiie the rights, and obligations of 

11 3 
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CUM', the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose annual tribute 
. , was defined at twelve hundred pieces of gold. 

From these strangers the Imperial geographer has 
accurately distinguished a domestic and perhaps 
original race, who, in some degree, might derive 
Freemen of their blood fi’om the much-injured Helots. The 
liberality of the Romans, and especially of Au- 
gustus, had enfranchised tlie maritime cities from 
the dominion of iS])arta; and tlie continuance of 
the same benefit ennobled them with the title of 
Eleuthero — or Frec-Laconians. In the time of 
Constantine Por])hyrogenitus, they had acquired 
the name of under which they dishonour 

the claim of liberty by the inhuman pillage of all 
that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores. Their 
territory, barren ol corn, but fruitful of olives, ex- 
tended to the Cape of Malea: tliey accepted a 
chief or prince from the Ryzantine jumtorj and a 
light tribute of four hundred pieces of gold was the 
badge of their immunity, rather than of their 
dependence. The freemen of Laconia assumed 
the character of Romans, and long adhered to the 
religion of tlie Creeks. Ry the zeal of the emperor 
Rasil, they were bajftizcd in tlie faith of Christ : 
but the altars of Venus and Neptune had been 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred years 
after they were proscribed in the Roman world. 
iTvchurol' theme of Peloponnesus'', forty cities were 

Pelopon- still numbered, and the declining state of Sparta, 
Argos, and Corinth, may be suspended in the tenth 


htrabon. Gcograph. 1. viii. p. 502. Pausanias, Grsec. Bes 
. iiL c. 21. p. 204, 205. I’lin. Hist. Natiir. 1. iv. c.8. 

Constantin, do Adininistrando Imporio, 1. ii. c. 50, 5], 52. 


Bescriptio, 
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century, at an equal distance, perhaps, between chap. 
tlieir antique splendour and their present desolation, , 

The duty of military service, either in person or 
by substitute, was imposed on the lands or bene- 
fices of the province : a sum of five pieces of gold 
was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; 
and the same capitation was shared among several 
heads of inferior value. On the proclamation of 
an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused them- 
selves by a voluntary oblation of one hundred 
pounds of gold (four thousand pounds sterling), 
and a thousand horses with tlieir arms and trappings. 

The churches and monasteries furnished their 
contingent ; a sacrilegious ])rofit was extorted from 
the sale of ecclesiastical honours ; and the indigent 
bisho]) of Leucadia*'^ was made responsible for a 
pension of one hundred ])ieces of gold. 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust of Mamifac- 
the revenue, were founded on the fair and pleil- especially 
tiful })roduce of trade and mamifactures ; and some 
syinj)toms of liberal ])olicy may be traced in a law 
which exempts from all personal taxes the mariners 
of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in parchment 
and pur])le. This denomination may be fairly 
applied or extended to the manufiictures of linen, 
woollen, and more c‘S])ecially of silk : the two 
former of which had flourished in Greece since the 
days of Homer ; and the last was introduced per- 

The rock of Lcucate was tl)e southern promontory of his isUiml 
and diocese. Had lie been the exclusive guardian of the Lover’s Leap, 
so well known to the readers of Ovid ( l^^pist. Sapjdio) and the 
lS])ectatc)r, lie might have been the richest prelate of the (ireek church. 

’ ' Lencatensis mihi juravit episcopus, (piotanuis ecclesiam suam 
deberc Nicephoro aureos centum persolvere, similiter ct ceteras })lus 
mimisve secundum vires suas (Idiitprand in Legat, p. lbi!).j. 

11 i 
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CHAP, haps as early as the reign of Justinian. These 
, arts, wliich were exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, afforded food and occupation to a numerous 
people : the men, women, and children, were dis- 
tributed according to their age and strength ; and 
if many of these were domestic slaves, their masters, 
who directed the work and enjoyed the profit, were 
of a free and lionourable condition. The gifts 
which a rich and generous matron of I’eloponnesus 
presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted son, 
were doubtless fabricated in the Grecian looms. 
Daniclis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern 
which imitated the spots of a ])eacock’s tail, of a 
magnitude to overspread the floor of a new church, 
erected in the trijfie name of Christ, of Michael 
the archangel, and of the pro])het Elijah. She 
gave six hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various 
use and denomination ; the silk was painted with 
the Tyrian die, and adorned by the labours of the 
needle ; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that 
an entire piece might be rolled in the hollow of a 
cane.*" In his description of the Greek manu- 
factures, an historian of Sicily discriminates their 
jn'ice, according to the weight and quality of the 
silk, the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste and materials of the em- 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 
thread was thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; but 
the union of six threads composed a piece of stronger 

Sec Constantino (in Vit. Ba.sil. c. 71, 73, 76. p. 195. 197. in 
Script, post TheophancJii), who allows hinisclt* to use many technical 
or harharoiis words : barbarous, says he, rp rwr TroXhdr KaXov 

yap t-rrl rorrotr KoiroXtKTtlv, Diicaiige labours Oil .some : but he w'as 
not a weaver. 
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and more costly workmanship. Among the co- chap. 
lours, he celebrates, will) affectation of eloquence, , 
the fiery blaze of the scarlet, ami the softer lustre 
of the green. The einbroiilery was raised either 
in silk or gold : the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the nicer imi- 
tation of flowers : the vestments that were llibri- 
cated for the palace or the altar often glittered 
with precious stones ; and the figures were deli- 
neated in strings of Oriental pearls.-' Till the 
twelfth century, Oreece alone, of all the countries 
of Christendom, was possessed of the insect wlio is 
taught by nature, and of' the workmen who arc 
instructed by art, to prejiarc this elegant luxury. 

But the secret had been stolen by the dexterity 
and diligence of the Arabs; the caliphs of the 
East and West scorned to borrow fi’om the un- 
believers their furniture and apparel ; and two 
cities of Spain, Abneria and Lisbon, were famous 
for the manufacture, the use, and ])erhaps the ex- 
])ortation, of silk. It was first introduced into tmiispoitua 
Sicily by the Normans; and this emigration of a’nvceio 
trade distinguishes the victory of Roger from the 
uniform and fruitless hostilities of every age. After 
the sack of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieu- 
tenant embarked with a captive train of weavers 
and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to 
their master, and disgracefid to the Greek cm- 

The manufactures of P;ilcrmo, as they are described by Hugo 
Falcandus (Hist. Siculaiu jiroein. in Muratori Script, lleruiii Italicarum, 
toin.v. |), is a copy of those of (Tfccce. Without tniuscribing 
his declamatory seutcnces, which I liavc softened in the t(‘xt, I shall 
observe, that in this passage tht' strange word /'.larnilasniafa is very 
pro[)erly changed lor twauthcuiala by (Jarisius, the first editor. Fal- 
candus lived about the year 1190. 
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CHAP, peror.-’^ The king of Sicily wa.s not insensible of 
the value of the present; and, in the restitution of 
the prisoners, he excepted only the male and female 
manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, 
says the llyzantinc historian, under a barbarous 
lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of Da- 
rius. A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
was erected for the use of this industrious colony ; 
and the art was propagated by their children and 
disciples to .satisfy the increasing demand of the 
western world. The decay of the looms of Sicily 
may be ascribed to the troubles of the island, and 
the competition oi the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among 
her sister rcjiublics, enjoyed the lucrative mono- 
poly.^'’ A domestic revolution dispersed the ma- 
mitacturer.s to Elorence, llologna, Venice, Milan, 
and even the countries beyond the Alps; and 
tliirteen years after this event, the statutes of Mo- 


-- liule ad iiitcriora (iriccix progrossi, ('oriiitliuia, Tliebas, Athenas, 
niititiuri nobilitatc cclcbrcs, expu^nant ; ct, iiiaxiiaa ibidem ])ruL'da 
direj)ta, opifices etiam, (jui sericos paunos texcre solent, ob ignomiuiam 
Imperatoris illiiis, siiique ])rincij)is gloriain, captivos dediiciint. Qiios 
iiogenus, ill Palermo Sicilia* metropoli eolloeims, arttaii tcxciidi suos 
rdocere [iraecpit ; et exbiiic pra*dicta ar.s ilia, jirius a (iriccis lantuin 
inter (liristianos babifa, liomaiii.s patere ea'{)it ingeniis (Otbo Frisingeti. 
de (testis Fredcrici 1. 1. i. c. d.‘>. in INInratori fSeript. Ital. tom. vi. 
j). (ids. ). d'bis exception allows tbe bisliop to celebrate Lislmn and 
Almcria in sericorum pannoriim op'ficio pramobilissimm (in Chron. 
apiid Mnratori. Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. -Ido.). 

’ Nicetas in Mamiel, l.ii, e.8. p, (Li. He ilescribes these (treeks as 
skilled hiifTpiorc oOoiui^ i<(j>a\}'ni’y as t^(if.uTMV Ktd 

^fji'CTOTrdrrro)}’ aroXon’. 

Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles officinas. The Arabs had 
not introduced silk, tliongb they bad planted canes and made sugar in 
tbe plain of Palermo. 

‘ > 8ce the Life of Castruceio Castacani, not by Machiavel, but by his 
more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Mnratori, who lias 
inserted it in tbe xitb volume of bis Scri[)tores, quotes this curious 
passage in bis Italian Antiipiities (tom. i. dissert, xxv. |). 378.). 
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dena enjoin tlie planting of mulberry trees, and 
regulate the duties on raw silk.-’'’ The northern , ' ' , 

climates are less propitious to the education of the 
silkworm ; hut the industry of France and Eng- 
land'-^ is supplied and enriched hy the productions 
of Italy and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague and Revenue of 

• I n t • *11 1 

scanty memorials ot the times will not allord any empire, 
just estimate of the taxes, the revenue, and the 
resources of the Orcek empire. From every pro- 
vince of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and 
silver discharged into the [m])erial reservoir a co- 
pious and perennial stream. The separation of 
the branches from the trunk increased the relative 
magnitude of Ca)nstantino])le ; and the maxims of 
despotism contracted the state to tlie capital, the 
cajiital to the palace, and the ])alace to the royal 
person. A Jewish traveller, who visited the East 
in the twelfth century, is lost in his admiration of 
the Byzantine riches. “ It is here,” says Benjamin 
of Tudela, “in the queen of cities, that the tributes 
“ of the (jrcek empire are annually deposited, and 
“ the lofty towers are filled with precious maga- 
“ zincs of silk, purple, and gold. It is said, that 
“ (iionstantinople pays each day to her sovereign 
“ twenty thousand pieces of gold ; which are le- 
“ vied on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the 
“ merchants of Persia and Egyjit, of Russia and 
“ Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent the 

From tlie MS. statutes, as they are (juoteJ by Mural ori in his 
Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. dissert, xxx. [>. 4(> — 41S.). 

The broad silk maiuilactiirc was established in England in the 
year 1G20 (Anderson's Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4 .) : but 
it is to the revocation of the edict of Nantes that we owe the tSpitalficlds 
colony. 
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CHAP. ‘‘ capital by sea and land.”*'* In all pecuniary 
matters, the authority of a .Tew is doubtless re- 
spectable ; but as the three hundred and sixty-five 
days would juoducc a yearly income exceeding 
seven millions sterling, 1 am tempted to retrench 
at least the numerous festivals of the Greek ca- 
lendar. The mass of treasure that was saved by 
Theodora and Basil the Second will suggest a 
splendid, though indefinite, idea of their supplies 
and resources. The mother of Michael, before 
she retired to a cloister, attempted to check or 
cx])osc the prodigality of her ungrateful son, by a 
Iree and faithful account of the wealth which he 
inherited ; one hundred and nine thousand pounds 
of gold, and three hundred thousand of silver, the 
fruits of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband."' The avarice of Basil is not less re- 
nowned than his valour and fortune : his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking 
into the mass of two hundred thousand jiounds of 
gold (about eight millions sterling), which he had 
buried in the subterraneous vaults of the palacc.“® 
Such accumulation of treasure, is rejected by the 

Voyage dc Benjamin tie Tiulcle, tom. i. c. 5. p. 44 — o:?. The 
Hebrew text lia.s been transliitctl into Freiicli by that marvellous child 
Ihiratier, who has atlded a volume of crude Icarniug. The errors and 
fiitious ol‘ tlic Jewish rahbi arc not a sufTicieut ground to deny the 
rcttlity of his travels. 

kSee the coiitiuuator of Theophaucs (1. iv. p. 107.), CcJrenus 
(p. o i l.), ami Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 1.37. ). 

Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. instead of pounds, uses the 

more classic appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict 
computation, w'ould multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 


* I am inclined w ith Beugnot hang. p. .‘>70. ), to consider this work 
(Lcs Juifs d’Occident, part iii. a mere compilation, and to doubt 
p. 101. ct sc(|(j.), and dost ((^es- the /-ca/f^j/ of the travels. — M. 
chichte dcr Isracliter, vol. vi. an- 
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til eory and practice of modern policy; and we are chap. 
more apt to compute tlie national riches by the . 
use and abuse of the public credit. \ et the maxims 
of antiquity are still embraced by a monarch for- 
inidable to his enemies ; by a republic res})ectable 
to her allies ; and botli have attained their re- 
spective ends, of military power, and domestic 
tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present Romp .and 
wants, or reserveil for the future use, of the state, ih^ 
the first and most sacred demand was for the ])omp 
and pleasure of the emperor; and liis discretion 
only could define the measure of liis private ex- 
pense. Tlie princes of Con.stantinople were tiir 
removed from the simplicity of nature ; yet, with 
tlie revolving seasons, they were led by taste or 
fashion to withdraw to a ])urer air, from tlie smoke 
and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or af- 
fected to enjoy, the rustic festival oi’ t he vintage : 
their leisure was amused hy the exercise of the 
chase and the calmer occupation of fishing, and, 
in the summer heats, they were shaded IVom the 
sun, and refreshed hy the cooling lircezes from the 
sea. The coasts and islands of Asia and Europe 
were covered with their magnificent villas ; hut, 
instead of the modest art which secretly strives to 
hide itself and to decorate the scenery ol' nature, 
the marble structure of their gardens served only 
to expose the riches of the lord, and the labours of 
the architect. The successive casualties of inheri- 
tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were aj)|)ropriated to the 
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CHAP. 

J.III. 


The 

palace of 
Constan- 
tinople. 


ministers of state ; but the great palace the 
centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during 
eleven centuries to the same position, between tlie 
hip])odrome, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the 
gardens, wliicli descended by many a terrace to the 
sliores of the Propontis. The primitive edifice of 
the first ('onstantine was a copy, or rival, of an- 
cient Koine ; the gradual improvements of his suc- 
cessors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old 
world'^, and in the tentli century, the Bjv.antine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the La- 
tins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, 
size, and magnificence.'’'^ Buttlie toil and treasure 
of so many ages had produced a vast and irregular 
pile : each sejiarate building was marked with the 
character of the times and of tlie ibunder ; and the 
want of space might excuse tlie reigning monarch 
wlio demolished, jierhaps with secret satisfaction, 
the works of his jiredeccssors. The economy of 
the emperor Theophilus allowed a more free and 
am])le scope for his domestic luxury and splendour. 
A lavourite ambassador, who had astonished the 
Abbassides themselves by his ])ride and liberality, 
presented on his return the model of a palace, 


'I For II copious and luiniito description of the Imperial pidace, see 
the (’onstantinoj). (Iirisliaua (l.ii. c, 1. p. I IS — J23,) of Ducauge, 
the Tillcinoiit of the midille aiies. Ne\er has laliorioiis (ierniau}' pro- 
duced two autj(]uariaus more laborious and accurate than these two 
Datives of lively Ih'auce. 

'■ The IFzautine palace surpasses the Cajatol, the palace of Per- 
ptmuis, the nufiuian wood {tjxnliH'.}' uyaXiia), the temple of Adrian at 
Cyzieus, the pyramids, the IMuirus, &c. according to an epigram 
(Antliolog. (JriL'C. 1. iv. p. -I8S, 4SP. Brodiei, apud Wechel) ascribed 
to Julian, e\-j)ra'fect of Jigypt. Seventy- one of his epigrams, some 
lively, are collected in Bruuck (Aiialect. (lira'c. tom. ii. p. 49d — jJO.) ; 
but this is wanting. 

'' (’oustautinopolitammi Palatium non pulchritudine solum, verum 
ctiam fortitudim;, omnibus (|uas unquam videram immitionibus pritstat 
(Liiitprand, Hist. 1. v. c. 9. p.4G5.y 
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which the caliph of Bagdad had recently constructed chap. 
on the banks of the Tigris. The model was in- . 
stantly copied and surpassed : tlie new buildings 
of Theopliilus^*^ were accompanied with gardens, 
and witli five churches, one of which was cons})i- 
cuous for size and beauty ; it was crowned with 
three domes, tlie roof of gilt brass reposed on co- 
lumns of Italian marble, and the walls were in- 
crusted with marbles of various colours. In the 
face of the church, a semicircular porlicc^, of tlie 
figure and name of the Greek was su))])orted 

by fifteen columns of Idirygian marble, and the 
subterraneous vaults were of a similar construclion. 

The square before tlie sigma was decorated with a 
fountain, and the margin of the basin was lined 
and encompassed with plates oi‘ silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the basin, instead ol‘ 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to the ])0])ulace thr 
the entertainment of tlie ])rince. lie enjoyed this 
tumultuous spectacle irom a throne resplendent 
with gold and gems, wliich was raised by a marble 
staircase to the lieight of a lofty terrace. Below 
tlie throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of the 
circus; the inferior steps were occujiied by the 
people, and the place below was covered witli troojis 
of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The square 
was surrounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, 
and the various offices of business and pleasure ; 
and the purple chamber was named from the annual 

See tlie unonynious eoiitiniuitor of Tlicoplianes (]). 59. Gl. 8G.), 
whom I have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Lc J3can 
(Hist, du Bas Eniinre, tom. xiv. p. 43G. 43H.). 
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CHAP, distribution of I’obes of scarlet and purple by the 
band of the empress herself. I'he long series of 
the apartments was adapted to the seasons, and 
decorated with marble and porphyry, with paint- 
ing, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Jlis fanciful 
magnificence employed the skill and patience of 
such artists as the times could afford: but the 
taste of Athens would have despised their frivolous 
and costly labours; a golden tree, with its leaves 
and branches, which sheltered a multitude of birds 
warbling their artificial notes, and two lions of 
massy gold, and of the natural size, who looked 
and roared like their brethren of the forest. The 
successors of Theophilus, of the, Basilian and Com- 
nenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of leaving 
some memorial oftludr residence; and the portion 
of the palace most s])lendid and august, was digni- 
Funiitiirc tied with the title of the golden With 

amc. " ' becoming modesty, the rich and noble Greeks as- 
pired to imitate their sovereign, and when they 
))assed through the streets on horseback, in their 
robes of silk and embroidery, they w ere mistaken 
by the children for kings. A matron of Pelo- 
ponnesus'’', who had cherished the infant fortunes 


> ’ In aiireo tridinio quip pr.T.slaiitior est pars potcDtis^ilnus (ihc 
usurper Uomnuus) clciTpns cwtcnis partc's {filus) distribuerat (Liiitpraiul. 
Hist. 1, V. c. 9. p. 469.), l"or this lax si^mificatioji of Triclininin 
(aHlificiiim tria vel pliira v\n'// scilirct n-rt)?/ cojnplectcns), see Dncange 
((^loss. (fixTc, ct Observations sur Joinville, p. iHO.j, and lleiske (atl 
C'onstantininn cle Cercinoniis, p. 7.). 

Tn eciuis vecti (says Benjamin of Tiulela) reginn filiis vitlentiii* 
pc'rsimiles. 1 prefer the Latin version of (.'onstantine rEinpereur 
(p. 1(1.) to the French (tf Baratier (toin. i. p. 4f).). 

ISec tlu' account of her journey, iniinifieence, and testament, in the 
Life of Basil, by his grandson Constantine (c. 71, 7.7, 7(). p. — 197.). 
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of Basil the Macedonian, was excited by tenderness chap. 

... ... 1.1 Lin. 

or vanity to visit the greatness ot Jier adopted son. . 

In a journey of five hundred miles from Patras to 
Constantinople, her age or indolence declined the 
fatigue of an horse or carriage: the soft litter or 
bed of Danielis was transported on the shoulders 
of ten robust slaves; and as they were relieved at 
easy distances, a band of three hundred was selecced 
for the performance of this service. She was en- 
tertained in the Byzantine palace witli filial rever- 
ence, and the lionours of a queen ; and wluitevcr 
miglit be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were 
not unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already 
described tlie fine and curious manufactures of 
Pelo])onnesus, of linen, silk, and woollen ; but the 
most acce})table of her presents consisted in three 
hundred beautifid youtlis, of whom one hundred 
were eunuchs''^; ‘‘for she was not ignorant,” says 
the historian, “that the air of the ])alace is more 
“ congenial to such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy 
“ to the flies of tlie summer.” During her lile- 
timc, she bestowed the greater part of her estates 
in Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted I.eo, 
the son of Basil, her universal heir. Alter the 
payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms 
were added to the Imjierial domain ; and three 
thousand slaves of Danielis were enlranclnsed by 
their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast. Prom this exanqile of a private 

Carsainniium (Kaptifuihr, Dncan^c, (floss.) fJrjeci vocant, 
tatis virilibiis otvirga, pucruni ciuuiclimii (|uos Verduiienscs nurcatorcs 
ob imiiionsiini liicnini taccro solent ct in Ilispaiiiain diicorc (LiiUprand, 
b vi. C.3. p. 470.) — The last abomination of the abominable slave- 
trade! Yet I am surprised to find in the xth century, such active 
speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 

VOL. X. 1 
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CHAP, matron, we may estimate the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are 
' ' ' confined by a narrow circle ; and, whatsoever may 

be its value, the luxury of life is possessed with 
more innocence and safety by the master of his 
own, than by the steward of the ])iiblic, fortune. 
Honours 111 an ab.solute government, which levels the dis- 
ofal'^lm. tinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the sovereign 
periai fa- fountain of honour : and the rank, both 

luily. ^ 

in the palace and the empire, depends on the titles 
and offices which are bestowed and resumed by 
his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, from 
Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus'"', the Cepsar was 
the second person, or at least the second degree, 
after the supreme title of Augustus was more 
freely communicated to the sons and brothers of 
the reigning monarch. To elude without violating 
his promise to a powerful associate, the husband 
of his sister, and, without giving himself an equal, 
to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and siqiereminent dignity. 
The happy flexibility of the Gi'eek tongue allowed 
him to compound the names of Augustus and 
Emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and the union 
produced the sonorous title of Sebusfocrafor. He 
was exalted above the Caisar on the first step of the 
throne: the public acclamations repeated his name ; 
and he was only distinguished from the sovereign 
by some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. 

‘'' See the Alexiad (I. iii. p. 78, 79.) of Anna Comnena, who, except 
in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Montjjcnsier. In 
her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles her fatlier 
'Evinr<)iwiidpxri(;, the inventor of this royal art, tlie rfycij TfyvHr, and 

iTTKjTtjfxri lirKjrtjpiov, ' * * 
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The emperor alone could assume the purple or red chap. 
buskins, and the close diadem or tiara, which > 
imitated the fashion of the Persian kings. It 
was an high pyramidal ca]) of cloth or almost 
concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewels : 
the crown was formed by an horizontal circle and 
two arches of gold : at the summit, the point of 
their intersection, was placed a globe or cross, and 
two strings or ]ap])ets of pearl depended on either 
cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebas- 
tocrator and Cmsar were green ; and on their open 
coronets or crowns, the ])recious gems were more 
sparingly distributed. r)eside and below the Caesar, 
the fancy of Alexius created the Panltyperselxtslos 
and the l^rofoselxtsfos^ whose sound and significa- 
tion will satisfy a (Grecian ear. Tiic}^ imply a 
superiority and a })ri()rity above the simple name 
of Augustus ; and tins sacred and ])rimitive title of 
the Itoman prince was degraded to the kinsmen 
and servants of the llyzantine court. The daughter 
of Alexius a})])lauds, with fond complacency, this 
artful gradation of hopes and honours ; ])iit the 
science of words is accessible to the meanest 
capacity ; and this vain dictionary was easily en- 
riched by the pride of his successors. To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they imparted the more 
lofty appellation of Lord or Despot^ wdiich was 
illustrated with new ornaments, and prerogatives, 
and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor liimself. The five titles of, Despot ; 

(TTHpewor, iidujfia; see Ueiske, ail Cereinoniale. ]3. 14, 15. 

Ducaiige lias given a Icanieil dissertation on the crowns of Constan- 
tinople, Rome, France, Ac. (snr Joinville, xxv. p. 289 — .‘103.) ; but of 
his thirty-four models, none exactly tally with Anne’s descri[)tion. 

1*2 ' 
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CHAP. Sebastocrator ; 3. Ccesar ; 4. Pmihypernehastos ; 

and, 5. Protonehaatos ; were usually confined to 
the princes of bis blood : they were the emanations 
of bis rriajesty ; but as they exercised no regular 
functions, their existence was useless, and tbeir 
authority precarious. 

Officers of But in evci'y uionarcliy the substantial powers 
thcsulu'^ of goveiTunent must be divided and exercised by 
ariny'*^ tlic ministers of the ])alace and treasury, the fleet 
and army. The titles alone can differ ; and in the 
revolution of ages, the counts and prefects, the 
praetor and quaestor, insensibly descended, while 
their servants rose aibove their heads to the first 
honours of the staite. 1. In a monarchy, which 
refers every object to the person of the prince, 
the care and ceremoiues of the jaakicc form the 
most respectable dcjiartment. The Ciiropalafa/'', 
so illustrious in the age of Justinian, wars sup- 
planted by the ProtoresUan;, whose primitive 
functions were limited to the custody of the 
wardrobe. From thence liis jurisdiction was ex- 
tended over the numerous meniads of jaomp and 
luxury, and he jaresided with his silver wand ait 
the public and private audience. ‘2. In the ancient 
system of Constantine, the name of Logothefe, or 
accountant, was applied to the receivers of the 
finances : tlie princijial otticers were distinguished 

41 Par exstans ciiris, solo diatlcniatc tlispar, 

Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Valati ; 

says the African Corippiis (de Laiidibus Justin i. 130,); and in the 
same century (the vith), Passiodorns represents him, who, virga aurea 
decoratus, inter niiinerosa ohsequia primus ante [icdes regis iiicederet 
(Variar. vii. 5.J. But this great oflicer (unknown), ex- 

ercising no function, vhv K ojwtplai’y was cast down by tlie modern 
Greeks to the xvth rank ((Jodin. c. 5. p. OJ ), 
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as the Logothetes of tlie domain, of the posts, the chap. 
army, the private and public treasure ; and the , 
great Logothcte, the supreme guardian of the laws 
and revenues, is compared with the chancellor of 
the Latin monarchies.''' llis discerning eye per- 
vaded the civil administration ; and he was as- 
sisted, in due suboi'dination, by tlie ejiarch or 
prefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of tlie privy seal, the archives, and the 
red or purple ink which was reserved %r die 
sacred signature of the enqieror alone.'"' The 
introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors 
were the great Clu'au.ss^* and the T)ragomnnd'\ 
two names of Turkish origin, and which are still 
familiar to the Sublime Porte. S. Tioni the 
humble style and service of guards, the Domestics 
insensibly rose to the station of generals ; the 
military themes of the East and West, the legions of 
Europe and Asia, were often divided, till thegveuit 
Domestic was finally invested with the universal 


Kict'tiis (in Manuel, 1. vii. c. i.) defines him me // Karn’tov ([tonn) 
K i/yR’f/\ap(oi', mr I'i-troiiv XoyoO'irtjV. Yet the epithet oF fnyar 

was added by tlie elder Androniens (r)neani!:e, torn. i. p. 

From Leo 1. (A.I). 170j the Imperial ink, whieh is still visible 
on some original acts, was a mixture oF vermilion and cinnabar, or 
purple. The emperor’s t^iiardians, who slntred in this prerogative, al- 
ways marked in green ink the imiietion, and tlie month. See tlie 
Dietionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. oil — 5LL) a valuable abridge- 
ment. 

The sultan sent a I'moar to Alexius ( Anna (lomriena, 1. vi. p. 170. 
Ducangc ad loc.) ; and Pachymer oFtea speaks oF the ntyar r’Caamj 
(l.vii, e. 1. l.xii. c. 30. 1. xiii. c. 22.). The (Ihiaoush basha is now at 
the head of 700 olficers (Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349. octavo 
edition). 

> ' Tagcnnan is the Arabic mime of an interpreter (DTlerbelot, 

p. 854, 855.) ; rrfuoror rioi^ tp/o/rZ/ue, orr mouup (^paynjuat^ottCy 

says Codinus (e. v. No. 70. p. 07.). See Villehardouin (No. 96.), Bus- 
bequius (Epist. iv. p. 338.), and Ducange (Observatioms sur Villehar- 
douin, and Gloss, (iraec. et Latin.). 

1 o 
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CH^AP. and absolute command of the land forces. Tlie 
- Profoatrator, in his original functions, was the as- 
sistant of the emperor when he mounted on horse- 
back : he gradually became the lieutenant of the 
great Domestic in the field ; and his jurisdiction 
extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the 
royal train of hunting and hawking. The Strafo- 
pednrek was the great judge of the camp : the Pro- 
fospafhaire commanded the guards ; the Constable**^', 
tlie p;re(it JEferidreh, and the Acoli/tli, were the 
se[)arate chiids of the kranks, the llarbarians, and 
the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national sjiirit, formed 
the nerve of the llyzantine armies, f. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke ; in his absence they obeyed the great 
Dru/igaire of the fleet ; and, in his place, the 
Emir, or Admiral, a name of Saracen extraction 
but which has been naturalised in all the modern 
languages of Europe. Of these officers, and of 
many more whom it would be useless to enumerate, 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 
honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and resjiectivc pre-emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
jieople ; and the code was almost perfect when 
this baseless fabric, the monument of pride and 

KovorrmtAor, or kovt 6 < ttuv \ o (:, a corruption from tlie Latin Comes 
stabuli, or the French Connetable. In a military sense, it was used by 
the Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in France. 

-‘i It was directly borrowed from the ]Normans. In the xiith 
century, Giannonc reckons * the admiral of Sicily among the great 
officers. 
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servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the chap. 
empire.^" , . 

The most lofty titles, and tlie most humble Adoration 
postures, which devotion has applied to the Su- 
preme Being, liave been prostituted by flattery 
and fear to creatures of the same nature witli our- 
selves. The mode of (ulorafion*', of falling pro- 
strate on the ground, and kissing the feet of the 
emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from Persian 
servitude ; but it was continued and aggravated 
till the last age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting 
only on .Sundays, when it was waved, from a motive 
of religious pride, this humiliating reverence was 
exacted from all who entered the royal presence, 
from the princes invested with the diadem and 
purple, and from the ambas,sadors who represented 
their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, 

Egyj)t, or Sj)ain, the kings of France and Italy, 
and the Latin emperors of ancient Home. In his Reception 
transactions of business, Liutjtrand, bishop of Cre- sadore.”'" 
rnona '®, asserted the tree sjnrit of a Frank and the 
dignity of his master Otho. Yet his sincerity 
cannot disguise the abasement of his first audience. 

When he aj)proached the throne, the birds of the 


This sketch of honours iind offices is drawn from George Codinus 
Curopaluta, who survived tint takint^ of (kmstantinople by the Turks : 
his elaborate, though trifling, work (de Officiis Ecclesim ct Aiilae C.P.) 
has been illustrated by the notes of Goar, and the three liooks of Gret- 
ser, a learned Jesuit. 

^ * The respectful .salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad os, 
is the root ot the Latin word adoro, adornre. See our learned Selden 
(vol. hi. p. — 145.942.), in his Titles of Honour. It seems, from 
the 1st book of Herodotus, to he of Persian origin. 

The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that he 
saw or suffered in the Greek capital, arc pleasantly described by him- 
self (Hist. 1. vi. c. 1 — 4. p. 469 — 471. Legatio ad IShcephorum Phocam, 
p, 479—489.). 
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CHAP, golden tree began to warble tbeir notes, which were 
, accompanied by the roarings of the two lions of 
gold. With his two companions Liutprand was 
compelled to bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice 
he touched the ground with bis tbrehead. He 
arose, but in the short interval, the throne had been 
hoisted by an engine from the floor to the ceiling, 
the Imperial figun' a])peared in new and more gor- 
geous ap])arel, and the interview was concluded in 
haughty and majestic silence. In this honest and 
curious narrative the bishop of Cremona represents 
the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, which are 
still practised in the .Sublime Porte, and which 
were preserved in the last age by the dukes of 
Muscovy or Ilussia. After a long journey by 
sea and land, Irom Venice to Constantinople, the 
ambassador halted at the golden gate, till he was 
coriducted by the formal oflicers to the hospitable 
palace prepared for his reception ; but this palace 
was a ])rison, and his jealous kce])e)’s ])ioliibited all 
social intercourse either with strangers or natives. 
At his first audience, he offered the gifts of his 
master, slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour. 
The o.stenlatious ))ayment ol' the oflicers and troops 
displayed before his eyes the riches of the empire : 
he was entertained at a royal bampiet^'h in which 
the ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by 
the esteem or contempt of the Greeks : from his 

’’I Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on liis fore- 
head, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, witli a cross bar of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two hoys, naked, though cinctured, 
{campedrati) together, and singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, 
<S:c. ita me stupidum reddidit : utrurn mirabiliics nescio (p. ^TO.). At 
another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles 
was read elata voce non Latine (p. iSd,). 
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own table, the emperor, as the most signal favour, char. 
sent the plates wliicb he had tasted ; and his fa- . 
vourites were dismissed with a robe of honour.''' 


In tlie morning and evening of each day, his civil 
and military servants attended their duty in the 
palace ; tiieir labour was repayed by the sight, 
pcriiaps by tlie smile, oftlieir lord; his commands 
were signified by a nod or a sign ; but all earthly 
greatness sfood silent and submissive in his pre- 
sence. In his regular or extraordinary j)rocessions 
through the ca])ital, he unveiled his person to the acciama- 
public- view : the rites of ])olicy were connected 
with those of religion, and his visits to the principal 
churches were regulated by the festivals of the 
Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions, 
the gracious or devout intention of the monarch 
was proclaimed by the heralds. The streets were 
cleared and purified; the ))avement was strewed 
with flowers ; the most precious furniture, the gold 
and silver ])late, and silken hangings, were displayed 
from the windows and balconies, and a severe dis- 
cipline restrained and silenced the tumult of the 
popidace. The march was ojiened by the military 
officers at the head of their troo])s ; they were fol- 
lowed in long order b}' the magistrates and ministers 
of the civil government : thejierson of the emperor 
was guartled by his eunuchs and domestics, and at 
the church door he was solemnly received by the 
patriarch and his clergy. The task of applause 
was not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous 
voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations 


Gala is not iin[)robal)ly ilorivcd from Cala, or Caloat, in Arabic 
robe of honour (Reibkc, Kot. in Cereinon. p. si.). 
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CHAP, were occupied by the band.s of the blue and green 
, factions of the circus ; and their furious conflicts, 
which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk 
to an emulation of servitude. From either side 
they echoed in responsive melody the praises of the 
emj)eror ; their poets and musicians directed the 
choir, and long life '’'* and victory were the burden 
of every song. The same acclamations were per- 
formed at the audience, the bancpiet, and the 
church ; and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repealed in the Latin ’’k (xothic, Persian, 
French, and even English language by the mer- 
cenaries who sustained the real or fictitious cha- 
racter of those nations. By the pen of Constantine 
Por|)hyrogenitus, this science of f<)rm and flattery 
has been reduced into a pompous and trifling 
volume'"', which the vanity of succeeding times 
might enrich with an ample supplement. Yet the 
calmer reflection of a ])i ince would surely suggest 
that the same acclamations were ap])lied to every 
character and every reign ; and if he had risen 

is explained by (Codin. c. 7. Ducangc, 

Gloss. Gnec. loni. i. p. IIDJ).). 

)vu)votf)^tT ^'tovr jVrnTpovfi — /•JjVrop rtiyc rrtytTrtjO — /j/yf^tyrt 

Adytjyi't 'lI/tTrtfxrVoptr, i’yi' yi(<»/'\r<)r .rrt'or (CtTCUlOlL C. 7o. p. '<?!.!>.). Thc 
want of the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their ; nor do the}^ 
regard quantity. TilHie recollected the true language, these strange 
sentences might puzzle a jfrolessor. 

Hdpayyoi Kara tii)i> TrdrfnavKui ovroi avrm’ ■yXto.Trrai', I'lyovv 'IvKXn’KJTi, 
7ro\r\f}0'i’l'Cov(Tt (Codin, p. 90.). 1 wish he liad preserved the words, 

however corrupt, ol’ their English acclamation. 

For all these ceremonies, see the ])rofessed work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German 
editors, Leich and Eeiske. For the rank of thc standing courtiers, 
p, 80. not. 2‘d. 02.; for the adoration, except on 8unda}&, p. 95. 240. 
not. 131.; the processions, p. 2, &c. not. j). ,‘1, ; the acclamations 

[lassim. not. 25, &c. ; the factions and Hipj)oilroine, p. J77— 214. not. 9. 
93, &c. ; the Gothic games, p. 22l, not. 111.; vintage, p. 217. not. 109. : 
much more information is scattered over thc work. 
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from a private rank, lie miglit remember, that his 
own voice had been the loudest and most eager in , 
applause, at the very moment when he envied the 
fortune, or conspired against the life, of his pre- 
decessor.'’^ 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says Marriage 

^ , r* • 1 n . of the 

Constantine, without faith or tame, were ambi- csesars 
tious of mingling their blood with tlie blood of foreign 
the Cmsars, by their marriage with a royal virgin, 
or by the nuptials of tlieir daughters with a To- 
man prince.'"' The aged monarcli, in his in- 
structions to Ids son, reveals the secret maxims of 
])olicy and pride ; and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreason- 
able demands. Every animal, says the discreet 
emperor, is prom])ted by nature to seek a mate 
among the animals of his own species ; and the 
human sjiecics is divided into various tribes, by 
the distinction of language, religion, and manners. 

A just regard to the jnirity of descent preserves 
the harmony of public and private life ; but the 
mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
ojiinion and practice of the sage Romans ; their 
jurisjirudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen 
and a stranger : in the days of freedom and virtue, 
a senator would have scorned to match his daughter 
with a king ; the glory of Mark Antony was 
sullied by an Egyjitian wife'’”; and the emperor 

■’7 Et private Othoni ct nuiier cadein dicenti iiota adulatio (Tacit. 

Hist. 1 . 8.3.). 

The xiiith chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may be explained 
and rectified by the Familim llyzantinae of Ducange. 

-9 Seqiiiturque nefas 7Egyi)tia conjunx (Virgil, ^neid viii. 688,) 

Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid 
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CHAP. 

Llir. 


Imaginary 
law of Con- 
stantine. 


The first 
exception, 
A.D. 733. 


Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dis- 
miss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice.”* 
This perpetual interdict was ratified hy the fa- 
bulous sanction of the gj'eat Constantine. The 
ambassadors of the nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, were solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The ir- 
revocable law was inscribed on the altar of St. 
Sophia ; and the im})ious j)rince who should stain 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. 
If the ambassadors were instructed by any false 
brethren in the Byzantine history, they might 
produce three memorable examples of the violation 
of this imaginary law : the marriage of I.eo, or 
I'athcr of his father (’onstantine the Tourth, with 
the daughter of the king of the Chozars, the 
nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with 
a Bulgarian ])rince, and the union of Bertha of 
France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself, d'o these ob- 
jections three answers were ])re])ai’cd, which solved 
the difficulty and established the law. I. The 
deed and the guilt of Constantine Co})ronymus 
were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 


tc iniitavit (says Antony in a private letter to Aun;ustus) an c|iio(l 
regiaain ineo ? Uxor ntea est ( Sueton. in August, c. 69.). Yet I 
much question (lor I cannot stay to inquire), whether the triumvir 
ever dared to celebrate his marriage citlier with Roman or Egyptian 
rites. 

<’<' Bcrenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7.). Have 
I observed elsewhere, that this Jewish beauty was at this time above 
fifty years of age ? The judicious Racine has most discreetly sup- 
pressed botli her age and her country. 
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sullied the bajitisinal font, and declared war against chap. 
the holy images, had iiuh'f'd embraced a Barbarian , 
wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the 
just censure of the church and of posterity. II. Ro- The 
mauus could not be alleged as a legitimate em- 
peror ; he was a plebeian usurj)er, ignorant of the 
law's, and regardless of the honour, of the mon- 
archy. His son Christo])her, the father of the 
bride, was the third in rank in the college off 
princes, at once the subject and the accom])lice of 
a rebellious parent. The Bulgarians w'cre sincere 
and devout (diristians ; and the safety of the em- 
pire, with the redemption of many thousand cap- 
tives, de))ended on ibis jn-eposterous alliance. Yet 
no consideration could dispense from the law of 
C’onstantine: the clergy, tln^ senate, and the ])eople, 
disap])roved the conduct of Romanus ; and he was 
rc])roached, both in his life and death, as the author 
of the public disgrace. III. I’or the marriage of 'Jiif iIiM, 
his own son with the daughter of Hugo kiii"- of 
Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived by 
the wise Rorphyrogenitus. ('on.stantine, the great 
and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks'’'; and his ])rophctic spirit beheld the 
vision of their future greatness. They alone were 
excepted from the general prohibition ; Hugo king 
of France was the lineal descendant of Charle- 
magne""; and his daughter Bertha inherited the 

Constantine was made to praise the and of the 

Franks, with v\hoin he tlaiined a private and pultlie alliance. The 
French writers (Isaac Casaiibon in Dedicat. rol^bii) are highly delighted 
with these comjdiinents. 

' - Constantine Porphyrogenitus (dc Administrut. Imp. c. 2G.) ex- 
hibits a pedigree and life of the illustrious king Hugo (7rfptk\t7rroe 
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CHAP, prerogatives of her faiDily and nation. The voice 
, of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Imperial court. The patrimonial 
estate of Hugo was reduced from the monarchy 
of France to the simjile county of Arles ; though 
it was not denied, that, in the confusion of the 
times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Provence, 
and invaded the kingdom of Italy. Ilis father 
was a private noble ; and if Bertlia derived her 
female descent from tlie Carlovingian line, every 
step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The 
grandmother of Hugo was the famous Valdrada, 
the concubine, rather than the wife, of the second 
Lothair ; whose adultery, divorce, and second 
nuptials, had provoked against him the thunders 
of the Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, 
the great Bertha, was successively the wife of the 
count of Arles and of the marquis of Tuscany : 
France and Italy were scandalised by her gal- 
lantries; and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, 
of every degree, were the zealous servants of her 
ambition. The example of maternal incontinence 
was copied by the King of Italy; and the three 
favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and Se- 
mele.®‘ The daughter of Venus was granted to 


''Ovym' 0 (j.). A more correct idea may be formed from the Criticism 
of Pagi, the Annals of Miiratori, aiul the Abridgement of St. Marc, 
A.D. 925— 94b. 

» After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very naturally 
adds, et quoniarn non rex solus iis abutebatur, carum nati ex incertis 
patribus originern ducunt (Hist. liv. c. 6.) : for the marriage of the 
younger Bertha, see Hist. l.v. c. 5. ; for the incontinence of the elder, 
dulcis exercitio Hymenaji, Lii. c. 15. ; for the virtues and vices of Hugo, 
l.iii. c. 5. Yet it must not be forgot, that the bishop of Cremona 
was a lover of scandal. 
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the solicitations of the Byzantine court : her name chap. 
of Bertha was changed to that of Eiuloxia ; and , , 

slie was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young 
Roinanus, tlie future heir of the empire of the 
East. The consummation of this foreign alliance 
was suspended by the tender age of the two parties ; 
and, at the end of five years, the uifion was dis- 
solved by the death of the virgin spouse. Tne 
second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden 
of plebeian, but of Roman, birth; and their two 
daughters, Tlieophano and Anne, were given in 
marriage to t!ie [)rinces of the earth. 'J'he eldest on, oof 
was bestowed, as tlie j)ledgc of j)eace, on the eldest ahvh^. 
son of the great Otho, who liad soficited this alli- 
ance with arms and embassies. It might legally be 
(piestioned how fiir a Saxon was entitled to the i)ri- 
vilegc of the French nation ; but every scrujde was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had 
restored the (!mj)ire of the West. After the death 
of her tather-in-law and husband, 'rheo])hano 
governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, during the 
minority of her son, the third Otho ; and the 
Latins have ])raised the virtues of an em))ress, 
who sacrificed to a suptaior duty the remembrance 
of her country."^ In the nuptials of her sister 
Anne, every prejudice was lost, and every con- 
sideration of dignity was superseded, by the stronger 
argument of necessity and fear. A Pagan of the Woiodomir 
North, Woiodomir, great prince of Russia, aspired a.o.'ots. 
to a daughter of the Roman purple ; and his claim 

Licet ilia rmperatrix Orieca sihi et aliis fuisset .satis utilis, et 
optima, &c. is tlie preamble of an inimical writer, apml Pa^i, lorn.iv. 

A.D. 989, No. :i. Her marriage and principal actions may lie found in 
Muratori, Pagi, and St. Mare, under the proper ycur.s. 
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was enforced by the threats of war, the promise of 
conversion, and the offer of a powerful succour 
against a domestic rebel. A victim of her religion 
and country, the Grecian princess was torn from 
the palace of her fathers, and condemned to a 
savage reign and an hopeless exile on the banks of 
the Borysthcncs, or in the neighbourhood of the 
Polar circle.’’'’’ Yet the marriage of Anne was 
fortunate and fruitful ; the daughter of her grandson 
Jeroslaus was recommended by her Imperial 
descent ; and the king of France, Henry I., sought 
a wife on the last borders of Europe and Christen- 
dom. 

In the Byzantine ])alace, the emperor was the 
first slave of the ceremonies which he imposed, of 
the rigid forms which regulated each word and 
gesture, besieged him in tlie j)alace, and violated 
the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives and 
fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary will ; 
and the firmest minds, superior to the allurements 
of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more 
active pleasure of commanding their ccpials. The 
legislative and executive powers were centred in 
the person of the monarch, and the last remains of 

' Cedrenus, toni.ii. j). 699. Zonanis, tom. ii. p. Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracenica, l.iii. c. 6. Nestor apiid Levesque, tom. ii. p. 112. 
Pagi, Critiea, A. D. 987, No. 6. : a singular coneoarsc ! Wolodomir and 
Anne are ranked among the saints of the Russian ehurch. Yet we 
know his vices, and are ignorant of her virtues. 

' 0 Henricus primus duxit iixorem Scythieam, Russain, filiam regis 
Jeroslai. An cmbas.sy of bishops was sent into Russia, and tbe father 
gratanter filiam cum miiltis (hmis misit. This event happened in the 
year lOol. See the passage.s of the original ehronicle.s in Bouquet’s 
Historians of F’rance, (tom.xi. p.29. 159. 161. .‘119. 384-. 481. Voltaire 
might wonder at this alliance ; but iie sliould not have owned his 
ignorance of the country, religion, <S:c. of Jeroslaus — a name so con- 
spicuous in tlie Russian annals. 
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the authority of the senate were finally eradicated chap. 
by Leo the philosopher.^" A lethargy of servitude , ‘ , 

had benumbed the minds of the Greeks : in the 
wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired to 
the idea of a free constitution; and the private 
cliaractcr of tlie prince w^as tlie only source and 
measure of their public ha])pincss. Superstition 
rivetted their chains ; in the church of St. Sophia 
he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the 
foot of the altar, tliey pledged their passive and 
unconditional obedience to his government and 
family. On his side lie engaged to abstain as Coronation 
much as possible from the capital punishments of 
death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed was 
subscribed with his own liand, and he promised to 
obey the decrees of the seven synods, and tlie 
canons of tlie holy church.^''^ But the assurance 
of mercy was loose and indefinite: he swore, not 
to his people, but to an invisible judge ; and exce])t 
in the inexpiable guilt of heresy, the ministers of 
heaven were always prepared to preach the inde- 
feasible right, and to absolve the venial transgres- 
sions, of their sovereign. The (freck ecclesiastics 
were themselves the subjects of the civil magistrate: 
at the nod of a tyrant the liishops were created, or 
transferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno- 
minious death: whatever might be their wealth or 


A constitution of Leo the Philosopher (Ixxviii.) ne senatns- 
consulta ampliiis fiant, speaks the ian^uia!j;e of naked despotism, t'C oo 
TO Kpdrotj riiv tovtmv dvjjTrrai icai uKaipoi^ icai jidriaov 

TO d\f)i]aT<)v jiOTfi TMv ':r(ipt\ofihi’Lov (yin>d7rTKrO(i(, 

Codinus (de Ofheiis, c. xvii. j). LiO, 121.) gives an idea of this 
oath SO strong to the church TrirjTor kuI ■yVi'imog iovXotj Kai Vior ri/c dyi(fr 
iKK\jj(Tiac, SO weak to the people Ktd dirlr\hTQai icai (hfjojrrjpiarTfuo}/ 

Kai rw*/ ofioiiov tovtoiq Kurd to cuiairdi'. 


VOL. X. 


K 
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CHAP, influence, they could never succeed like the Latin 
. , clergy in the establishment of an independent re- 

public ; and the patriarch of Constantinople con- 
demned, what he secretly envied, the temporal 
greatness of iiis Itoman brother. Yet the exercise 
of boundless desjiotism is Iia})pily checked by the 
laws of nature and necessity. In proportion to 
his wisdom and virtue, the master of an empire is 
confined to the ])ath of liis sacred and laborious 
duty. In ])roporlion to liis vice and lolly, he 
drops the sceptre too weighty for his liands ; and 
the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 
imperceptible tliread of some minister or favourite, 
who undertakes for his jirivate interest to exercise 
the task of tlie public ojuiression. In some fatal 
moment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or thocajirice of a nation of slaves ; and ex- 
jicrience has jiroved, that whatever is gained in the 
extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of regal 
power. 

iviiiitaiy Whatci'cr titles a desjiot may assume, whatever 
o'li'c'ks. claims he may assert, it is on tlie sword that he 
fi Siini- must ultimately deiiend to guard Jiim against his 
the Franks. f()rei<»;n and domestic enemies. From the age of 
(fliarlcMuagne to tliat of the Crusades, tlie world 
(for I overlook the remote monarchy of China) 
was occujiied and disputed by the three great 
empires or nations of the Creeks, the Saracens, 
and the Franks. Their military strength may be 
ascertained by a comparison of their courage, their 
arts and riches, and their obedience to a sujircme 
head, who might call into action all the energies of 
the state. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals 
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ill the first, were superior to tlie Franks, and at chap. 

^ • • Llll 

least equal to the Saracens, in the second and third , , 

of these warlike qualification. 

The wealtli of the Greeks enabled them to ])ur- Navy of 
chase the service of the ])oorer nations, and to 
maintain a naval power for the protection of their 
coasts and the annoyance of their enemies."'' A 
commerce of jnutual benefit exchaimed the crold 

o o 

of Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians 
and Turks, tlie Bulgarians and Russians : their 
valour contributed to the victories of Nice])horus 
and Ziinisces ; and if an hostile people ])ressed too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of ])eace, 
by the well managed attack of a more distant 
tribe/^^ The command of the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Her- 
cules was always claimed, and often ])ossessed, by 
the successors of Constantine. Their ca])ital was 
filled with naval stores and dexterous artifices: the 
situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep 
gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed their sub- 
jects to the exercise of navigation ; and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen 


If wc listen to tlie tlircat.s of Nicejihorus to the aiiilmssador of 
Otbo, Nee est in mari domino tno elassinin mninTus. Navi^mntiuin 
forlitndo inilii soli inest, (|ni eiim classihns a^^grediar, hello inaritimas 
ejns civitates deinoliar ; et (}ii;e fhiniinibus snnt vieina rediq;am in 
favillam. (Liiitprand in Legal, ad Nieephoniin Phocam, in Muratori 
Seriptores Ucruin Italiearuin, tom. ii. pars i, p. rS!.). He ob.serves 
in another place, qiii exteris prmstant Venotiei sunt et Ainalphitani. 

Nee ipsa ca[)iet euin (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est pau[)er 
ct pellicea Saxonia : pcennia qua pollenuis omnes nationes super emn 
invitabimus: ct quasi Keramicum confringeinus (Inutprand in Legat. 
p. 487.). The two books, de adininistrando Imperio, peiqietually 
inculeate the same poliey. 


1 .' O 
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CHAP. 

LIII. 

, ' 


to the imperial fleet.^' Since the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere of action had 
not been enlarged j and the science of naval archi- 
tecture appears to have declined. The art of 
constructing those stupendous machines which 
displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, rising 
above, or falling behind, each other, was unknown to 
the ship-builders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days."^ The Dromones^'^, 
or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were 
content with two tier of oars ; each tier was 
composed of five-and-twenty benches ; and two 
rowers were seated on each bench, who plied 
their oars on either side of the vessel. To these 
we must add the captain or centurion, who, in 
time of action, stood erect with his armour-bearer 
on the poop, two steersmen at the helm, and two 
officers at the prow, the one to manage the anchor, 
the other to point and play against the enemy the 
tube of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the 
infancy of the art, performed the double service of 
mariners and soldiers ; they were provided with 
defensive and offensive arms, with bows and arrows, 
which they used from the upper deck, with long 

71 The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, tom. vi. 
p. 825—848.), which is given more correct from a. manuscript of Giulius, 
by the laborious Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. 372 — 379.), relates 
to the Naumachia or naval war. 

72 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. These were for real use : the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, accordino- 
to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, &c. p. 231—236.), is com- 
pared as 4^ to one, with an English 100 gun ship. 

73 The Dromones of Leo, &c. are so clearly described with two tier 
of oars, that I must censure the version of Meursius and Fabricius, who 
pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic appellation of 
Triremes. The Byzantine historians are sometimes guilty of the same 
inaccuracy. 
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pikes, which they pushed through the port-holes of chap. 
the lower tier. Sometimes, indeed, tlie ships of war . 
were of a larger and more solid construction ; and 
the labours of combat and navigation were more 
regularly divided between seventy soldiers and two 
hundred and thirty mariners. But for the most 
part they were of the light and manageable size ; 
and as the cape of Malea in Peloponnesus was still 
clothed with its ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet 
was transported five miles over land across the 
Isthmus of Corinth.^^ The principles of maritime 
tactics had not undergone any change since the 
time of Thucydides : a squadron of galleys still 
advanced in a crescent, charged to the front, and 
strove to impel their sharp beaks against the feeble 
sides of their antagonists. A machine for casting 
stones and darts was built of strong timbers in the 
midst of the deck ; and the operation of boarding 
W'as aftected by a crane that hoisted baskets of 
armed men. The language of signals, so clear and 
copious in the naval grammar of the moderns, was 
imperfectly expressed by the various positions and 
colours of a commanding flag. In the darkness of 
the night the same orders to chase, to attack, to 
halt, to retreat, to break, to form, were conveyed 
by the lights of the leading galley. By land, the 
fire-signals were repeated from one mountain to 
another ; a chain of eight stations commanded a 
space of five hundred miles and Constantinople 
in a few hours was apprised of the hostile motions 

7-1 Constantin. Porpliyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p. 185. He calmly 
praises the stratagem as a fhvX))v awtryv kuI ; but the sailing 

round Peloponnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a circum- 
navigation of a thousand miles. 

K 3 
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CHAP, of the Saracens of Tarsus/® Some estimate maj^ 
, , be formed of the power of the Greek emperors, by 

the curious and minute detail of the armament 
which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. 
A fleet of one hundred and twelve galleys, 
and seventy-five vessels of the Pamphylian style, 
was equipped in the cajjital, the islands of the 
Aegean sea, and the sea-ports of Asia, Macedonia, 
and Greece. It carried thirty-four thousand 
mariners, seven thousand three hundred and forty 
soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and five thousand 
and eighty-seven Mardaites, wliose fathers had been 
transplanted from the mountains of Libanus, Their 
pay, most probably of a month, was computed at 
thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. Our 
fancy is bewildered by tlie endless recapitulation 
of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, and of stores 
and utensils of every description, inadequate to the 
conquest of a petty island, but amply sufficient for 
the establishment of a flourishing colony.^® 

Tnciic-s The invention of the Greek fire did not, like 
ritfUTof that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution in 
the Greeks. of wai'. To tlicsc liquid combustibles the 

7) Tlie continuator of Thcoplianes (1. iv. p. 122, 123.) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Liilmn near Tarsus, Mount Argteus, 
Isamus, iEgiliis, the hill of Mamas, Cjrisus, Mocilus, the hill of 
Auxentius, the sun-dial of the Phams of the great palace. He affirms, 
that the news were transmitted cmifjH, in an indivisible moment of 
time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too much, says nothing. 
How much more forcible and instructive would have been the definition 
of three, or six, or twelve hours? 

7b See the Ccremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. c. 44. 
p. 17C — 192. A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies in 
ditferent parts of this account; -but they are not more obscure or more 
stubborn than the establishment and effectives, the present and fit for 
duty, the rank and file and the private, of a rnotlern return, which retain 
in proper hands the knowledge of these profitable mysteries. 
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city and empire of Constantine owed their deliver- chai>. 
ance ; and they were employed in sieges and sea- , 
fights with terrible effect. But they were cither 
less improved, or less susceptible of improvement : 
the engines of antiquity, the catapultas, balistm, 
and battering-rams, were still of most frequent and 
powerful use in the attack and defence of forti- 
fications ; nor was the decision of battles reduced 
to the quick and heavy /ire of a line of infantry, 
whom it were fruitless to protect with armour 
against a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and 
iron were still the common instruments of destruc- 
tion and safety; and tlie helmets, cuirasses, and 
shields, of the tenth century did not, cither in form 
or substance, essentially differ from those which 
had covered the companions of Alexander or 
Achilles.^^ But instead of accustoming the modern 
Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to the constant 
and easy use of this salutary weight, their armour 
was laid aside in light chariots, which followed the 
march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they re- 
suraed with haste and reluctance the unusual en- 
cumbrance. Their offensive weapons consisted of 
swords, battle-axes, and spears ; but the Mace- 
donian pike was shortened a fourth of its length, 
and reduced to the more convenient measure of 
twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness of the 
Scythian and Arabian arrows had been severely 
felt ; and the emperors lament the decay of archery 
as a cause of the public misfortunes, and recom- 


77 Sec the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, m/ji uirUjv, wt/n 
oTrXimioCf and yvinutnlag, in the Tactics of Leo, with the corre- 
sponding passages in those of Constantine. 

K 4 
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mend, as an advice, and a command, that the mili- 
tary youth, till the age of forty, sliould assiduously 
practise the exercise of the bow/® The hands, or 
regiments, were usually three hundred strong ; and, 
as a medium between the extremes of four and 
sixteen, the foot soldiers of Leo and Constantine 
were formed eight deep ; but the cavalry charged 
in four ranks, from the reasonable consideration, 
that the weight of the front could not be increased 
by any pressure of the hitidmost horses. If the 
ranks of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes 
doubled, this cautious array betrayed a secret dis- 
trust of the courage of the troops, whose numbers 
might swell the appearance of the line, but of whom 
only a chosen band would dare to encounter the 
spears and swords of the Barbarians. The order of 
battle must have varied according to the ground, 
the object, and the adversary ; but their ordinary 
disposition, in two lines and a reserve, presented a 
succession of hopes and resources most agreeable 
to the temper as well as the judgment of the 
Greeks.'® In case of a repulse, the first line fell 
back into the intervals of the second ; and the re- 
serve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the re- 
treat. Whatever authority could enact was ac- 
complished, at least in tlieory, by the camps and 
marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts 


They observe ri]Q yap roliinc TtavTfXmQ aiJieXrj9(t(T)]g .... h rolg 
'Pa»/xa( 0 (c Tfl TToXXd vvv tunOe atpaXpara yhatrOoi. (Leo, Tactic, p. 581. 
Constantin, p. 1216.). Yet such were not the maxims of the Greeks 
and Romans, who despised the loose and distant practice of ai'chery. 

75) Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669. and 721. and the 
xiith with the xviiith chapter. 
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and books, of the Byzantine monarch,^^ What- chap. 
ever art cou/d produce from the forge, the loom, . 
or the laboratoiy, was abundantly supplied by the 
riches of the prince, and the industry of his nume- 
rous workmen. But neither authority nor art 
could frame the most important machine, the soldier 
himself; and if the ceremonies of Constantine 
always suppose the safe and triumphal return of 
the emperor his tactics seldom soar above the 
means of escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the 
war.®^ Notwithstanding some transient success, 
the Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and 
that of their neighbours, A cold hand and a lo- 
quacious tongue was the vulgar description of the 
nation : the author of the tactics was besieged in 
his capital ; and the last of the Barbarians, who 
trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and silver 
which they had extorted from the feeble sovereign 
of Constantinople. What spirit their government 
and character denied, might have been inspired in 
some degree by the influence of religion ; but the 
religion of the Greeks could only teach them to 
suffer and to yield. The emperor Nicephorus, who 

III the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss of 
discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without scruple 
(Proem, p. 537.), the reproaches of afiLXtut, liraUaj ayvnvatJuty <^ftX|'t/,&c. 
nor does it appear that the same censures were less deserved in the 
next generation by the disciples of Constantine, 

See in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19. p. 353.) the form of the 
eraperor’s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while the 
singers chanted “thou hast made my enemies my footstool !” and the 
people shouted forty times the kyrie eleison. 

Leo observes (Tactic, p. 6(>8.) that a fair open battle against any 
nation whatsoever is lTTia<pa\i(j and IttikivShvov : the words are strong, 
and the remark is true ; yet if such had been the opinion of the old 
Romans, Leo had never reigned on the shores of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. 
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CHAP, restored for a moment the discipline and glory of 
. . the Roman name, was desirous of bestowing the 

honours of martyrdom on the Christians who lost 
their lives in an holy war against the infidels. But 
this political law was defeated by the opposition of 
the patriarch, the bishops, and the principal sena- 
tors ; and they strenuously urged the canons of 
St. Basil, that all who were polluted by the bloody 
trade of a soldier should be separated, during three 
years, from the communion of the faithful.^^ 

Character Tlicse scruplcs of the Greeks have been com- 
ofUiT&u pared with the tears of tlic jirimitive Moslems 
raceiis. xvlieii they were held back from battle ; and this 
contrast of base superstition and high-spirited en- 
thusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the history 
of the rival nations. The subjects of the last ca- 
liphs'*^ had undoubtedly degenerated from the zeal 
and faith of the companions of the prophet. Yet 
their martial creed still represented the Deity as 
the autl^or of war ; the vital though latent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the heart of their reli- 
gion, and among the Saracens, who dwelt on the 
Christian borders, it was frequently rekindled to a 
lively and active flame. Their regular force was 
formed of the valiant slaves who had been educated 

^1 Zonaras (toiii.ii. 1. xvi. p. 202, 203.) and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 608.), who relate the desiiijn of Nicc})horus, most unfortunately a[)ply 
the epithet of yu'ratMj to the opposition of the patriarch. 

The xviith chapter of the tactics of the different nations is the 
most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The manners 
and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, p. 809 — 817. and a fragment from 
the Mcdicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume of Meursius) the 
Homan emperor was too frequently called u|mn to study. 

Ilrtrrdc ce Kdl KaKov if>yov rov Otop tlvai ifTrorlOtprai, koI 

TToXfjUoic \Fyov(Ti rojf 0£dj', row diaaKvpTTt^oi^ra ra tOinj rovQ TroX'movQ 

^iXovTcu Leon. Tactic, p. 809. 
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to guard the person and accompany the standard chap. 
of their lord : but the Musuhnan people of Syria . 
and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was awakened by 
the trumpet which proclaimed an holy war against 
the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or 
victory in the cause of God ; the poor were allured 
by the hopes ’of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, 
and the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutes, with arms and 
horses, into the field. These offensive and defen- 
sive arms were similar in strength and temper to 
those of the Romans, whom they far excelled in 
the management of the horse and the bow : the 
massy silver of their belts, their bridles, and their 
swords, displayed the magnificence of a prosperous 
nation ; and except some black archers of the South, 
the Arabs disdained the naked bravery of their 
ancestors. Instead of waggons, they were attended 
by a long train of camels, mules, and asses : the 
multitude of these animals, whom they bedecked 
with flags and streamers, appeared to swell the 
pomp and magnitude of their host ; and the horses 
of the enemy were often disordered by the uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of the East. 
Invincible by their patience ofthirst and heat, their 
spirits were frozen by a winter’s cold, and the con- 
sciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions against the surprises of 
the night. Their order of battle was a long square 
of two deep and solid lines ; the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea 
and land, they sustained with patient firmness the 
fury of the attack, and seldom advanced to the 
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CHAP, charge till they could’discern and oppress the lassi- 
■ tude of their foes. But if they were repulsed and 
broken, they knew not how to rally or renew the 
combat ; and their dismay was heightened by the 
superstitious prejudice, that God had declared him- 
self on the side of their enemies. The decline and 
fall of the caliphs countenanced this fearful opinion ; 
nor were there wanting, among the Mahometans 
and Christians, some obscure prophecies®® which 
prognosticated their alternate defeats. The unity 
of the Arabian empire was dissolved, but the inde- 
pendent fragments were equal to populous and 
powerful kingdoms ; and in their naval and mili- 
tary armaments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis might 
command no de.spicable fund of skill, and industry, 
and treasure. In their transactions of peace and 
war with the Saracens, the ])rinces of Constantinople 
too often felt that these Barbarians had nothing 
barbarous in their disclipine ; and that if they were 
destitute of original genius, they had been endowed 
with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. The 
model was indeed more perfect than the copy : their 
ships, and engines, and fortifications, were of a less 
skilful construction; and they confess, without 
shame, that the same God who has given a tongue 
to the Arabians, had more nicely fashioned the 
hands of the Chinese, and the heads of the Greeks.®^ 


Liutprand (p. 484., 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of the 
jGireeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the past 
is clear pd historical, the future is dark, enigmatical, and erroneous. 
From this boundary of light and shade an impartial critic may commonly 
determine the date of the composition. 

*^7 The sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. 2. 62. 101.) ; but I cannot recollect the passage in which it 
IS conveyed by this lively apophthegm. 
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A name of some German tribes between the chap. 
Rhine and the Weser had spread its victorious . . 

influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Germany, The Franks 
and Italy ; and the common appellation of Franks®^ 
was applied by the Greeks and Arabians to the 
Christians of the Latin church, the nations of the 
West, who stretched beyond their knowledge 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The vast body 
had been inspired and united by the soul of Char- 
lemagne ; but the division and degeneracy of his 
race soon annihilated the Imperial power, whicli 
would have rivalled the Cmsars of Byzantium, and 
revenged the indignities of the Christian name. 

The enemies no longer feared, nor could the sub- 
jects any longer trust, the application of a public 
revenue, the, labours of trade and manufactures 
in the military service, the mutual aid of provinces 
and armies, and the naval squadrons which were 
regularly stationed from the mouth of tlie Elbe to 
that of the Tyber. In the beginning of the tenth 
century, the family of Charlemagne had almost 
disappeared ; his monarchy was broken into many 
hostile and independent states ; the regal title was 
assumed by the most ambitious chiefs; their revolt 
was imitated in a long subordination of anarchy 
and discord, and the nobles of every province dis- 
obeyed their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, 
and exercised perpetual hostilities against their 

88 Ex Francis, quo nomine tarn Latinos quam Tcutones coiiqwe- 
henclit, luclum habuit (Liiitprand in Legal, ad Imp. Nicephonnn, p. 483, 

484.). This extension of tlie name may be confirmed from Constantine 
(de administrando Irnperio, 1. ii. c. 27, 28.) and Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. i. p. 55, 56.), who both lived before the (hTisades. The testimonies 
of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 69.) and Abulfcda (Prmfat. ad Geograph.) 
are more recent. 
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CHAP, equals and neighbours. Their private wars, which 
■ overturned the fabric of government, fomented the 
martial spirit of the nation. In the system of 
modern Europe, the power of the sword is pos- 
sessed, at least in fact, by five or six mighty po- 
tentates ; their operations are conducted on a 
distant frontier, by an order of men who devote 
their lives to the study and practice of the mili- 
tary art: the rest of the country and community 
enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillity of 
peace, and is only made sensible of the change by 
the aggravation or decrease of the public taxes. 
In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, every peasant was a soldier, and every village 
a fortification ; each wood or valley was a scene 
of murder and rapine ; and the lords of each castle 
were compelled to assume the character of princes 
and warriors. To their own courage and policy, 
they boldly trusted for the safety of their family, 
the protection of their lands, and the revenge of 
their injuries ; and, like the conquerors of a larger 
size, they were too apt to transgress the privilege 
of defensive war. The powers of the mind and 
body were hardened by the presence of danger and 
necessity of resolution : the same spirit refused to 
desert a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, 
instead of sleeping under the guardian care of the 
magistrate, they proudly disdained the authority of 
the laws. In the days of feudal anarchy, the in- 
struments of agriculture and art were converted 
into the weapons of bloodshed : the peaceful oc- 
cupations of civil and .ecclesiastical society were 
abolished or corrupted ; and the bishop who ex- 
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changed his mitre for an helmet, was more forcibly chap. 
urged by the manners of the times than by the . , \ 

obligation of his tenure.®* 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with Their cha. 
conscious pride, by the Franks themselves, and is 
observed by the Greeks with some degree of 
amazement and terror. “ The Franks,” says the 
emperor Constantine, “are bold and valiant to the 
“ verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is 
“ supported by the contempt of danger and death. 

“ In the field and in close onset, they press to the 
“ front, and rush headlong against the enemy, 

“ without deigning to compute either his numbers 
“ or their own. Their ranks arc formed by the 
“ firm connections of consanguinity and friendship; 

“ and their martial deeds arc prompted by the 
“ desire of saving or revenging their dearest com- 
“ panions. In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
“ flight; and flight is indelible infinny.’Y" A nation 
endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, must 
have been secure of victory if these advantages 
had not been counterbalanced by many weighty 
defects. The decay of their naval power left the 
Greeks and Saracens in possession of the sea, for 


On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline, Father 
Thomassin (tom. iii. 1. i. c. 40. 45, 40, 47.) may be usefully consulted. 
A general law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops from personal 
service ; but the opposite practice, which prevailed from the ixth to the 
xvth century, is countenanced by the example or silence of saints and 
doctors .... You justify your cowardice by the holy canons, says 
Ratherius of Verona ; the canons likewise forbid you to whore, and 
— 

In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fairly 
stated the military vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius 
ridiculously translates by Gall't) and the Lombards, or Langobards. 
See likewise the xxvith Dissertation of Muratori dc Antiquitatibus 
Italise medii jEvi. 
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every purpose of annoyance and supply. In the 
age which preceded the institution of knighthood, 
the Franks were rude and unskilful in the service 
of cavalry®* ; and in all perilous emergencies, their 
warriors were so conscious of their ignorance, that 
they chose to dismount from their horses and fight 
on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes, or of 
missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their swords, the weight of their armour, 
the magnitude of their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy 
intemperance. Their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the stan- 
dard of their chief, if he attempted to keep the 
field beyond the term of their stipulation or service. 
On all sides they were open to the snares of an 
enemy, less brave but more artful than themselves. 
They might be bribed, for the Barbarians were 
venal; or surprised in the night, for they neglected 
the precautions of a close encampment or vigilant 
centinels. The fatigues of a summer’s campaign 
exhausted their strength and patience, and they 
sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was 
disappointed of a plentiful supply of wine and of 
food. This general character of the Franks was 
marked with some national and local shades, which 
I should ascribe to accident, rather than to climate, 
but which were visible both to natives and to 
foreigners. An ambassador of the great Otho 

9> Domini tiii milites (says the proud Nicephorus) equitandi ignari 
pedcstris pugnae sunt inscii : scutorum miignitudo, loricarum gravitiido, 
ensium longitudo, galearuraque pondus neutra parte pugnare eos sinit ; 
ac subridens, impedit, inquit, et eos gastrimargia, hoc est ventris 
ingluvies, &c. Liutprand in Legat. p. 480, 481. 
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declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the chap. 
Saxons could dispute with swords better than with . 
pens, and that they preferred inevitable death to 
the dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy 
It was the glory of the nobles of France, that, in 
theirhumble dwellings, war and rapine were the only 
pleasure, the sole occupation, of their lives. They 
affected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners of the Italians, who in the esti- 
mate of the Greeks themselves had degenerated 
from the liberty and valour of the ancient Lom- 
bards."'^ 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his sub- Oblivion 
jects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the iltlnian- 
name and privileges of Romans, and their national 
sovereign might fix his occasional or permanent re- 
sidence in any province of their common country. 

In the division of the East and West, an ideal 
unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their titles. 


h'i In Saxonia certe scio .... decentius ensihus pugnare quam 
calarnis, et prius mortem obirc quam hostibus terga dare (Liutpraiid, 
p. 482.). 

13 ^payyoi toIvvv Kai AayoQan^oi \6yov IXtvOfptar xf-pt ttoXXov TroioTa^raf, 
<iXX* oV plv Aayo^ap^oi rb xXtojf rtjtj roiavrifr dphrriQ vvi> dmbXsrrav. 
Leoms Tactica, c. 18. p. 805. The emperor Leo died A.D. 911 : an 
historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears to have been composed 
in 940, by a native of Venetia, discriminates in these verses the manners 
of Italy and France : 

Quid inertia hello 

Pcctora (Ubertufi ait) duris praetenditis armis, 

O Itali ? Potiiis vobis sacra pocula cordi ; 

Saepius et stomach uni nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domos rutilo fulcire inetallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet ; 

Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras, 

Depressumque larem spoliis hinc inde coactis 
Sustentare 

(^Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus Berengarii Augusti, 1. ii. 
in Muratori Script, Rerum Italic, tom. ii. pars i. p. 393.). 
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•CHAP, laws, and statutes, the successors of Arcadius and 
Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable 
colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns 
of the Roman world and city, which were bounded 
by the same limits. After the fall of the Western 
monarchy, the majesty of the purple resided solely 
in the princes of Constantinople ; and of these, 
Justinian was the first, who, after a divorce of 
sixty years, regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the 
august title of Emperor of the Romans.*’^ A 
motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of his 
successors, Constans the Second, to abandon the 
Thracian Bosphorus, and to restore the pristine 
honours of the Tyber : an extravagant project (ex- 
claims the malicious Byzantine), as if he had de- 
spoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to enrich, 
or rather to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and 
decrepit matron.®* But the sword of the Lombards 
opposed his settlement in Italy : he entered Rome, 
not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a 
visit of twelve days, he pillaged, and for ever de- 
serted, the ancient capital of the world.®*® The 

Justinian, says tlie historian Agathias (1. v. p. 157.), vpwroc 
'WofimMV avroKparwp ovofiaTi rt Kal Trpdyfiau. Yet the specific title of 
Emperor of the Homans was not used at Constantinople, till it had 
been claimed hy the French and Cerraan emperors of old Home. 

Constantine Manasses reprobates this design in his barbarous 
verse ; 

Tt)v TToXiv Ti)v [iacrlXtwv diroKO^pi^iffai 
Ktii Ttjv dpxuv TV rpLTrepLTTkXip 'Pw/iy, 

'lie; fine df^poffroXiamv arroKo^rp tjora poptprjv, 

Kai ypavv rivd rpiKOinovov wij Kopiyp ujpuiau' 

and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia 
Miscella: voluit in urbem Homam Imperium transferee (Lxix. p. 157. 
in tom.i. pars i. of the Scriptores Her. Ital. of Muratori). 

Paul.Biacon. l. v. c. 11. p. 4^80. Anastasias in Vitis Pontificum, 
in Muratori’a Collection, tom. iii, pars i. p. 141. 
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final revolt and separation of Italy was accomplished chap. 
about two centuries after the conquests of Jus- . ^ ' . 

tinian, and from his reign we may date the gradual 
oblivion of the Latin tongue. That legislator had 
composed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects, 
in a language which he celebrates as the proper 
and public style of the Roman government, the 
consecrated idiom of the palace and senate of Con- 
stantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the 
East.“^ But this foreign dialect was unknown to 
the people and soldiers of the Asiatic provinces, it 
was imperfectly understood by the greater part of 
the interpreters of the laws and the ministers of 
the state. After a short conflict, nature and habit 
prevailed over the obsolete institutions of human 
power ; for the getieral benefit of his subjects, 
Justinian promulgated his novels in the two lan- 
guages ; the several parts of his voluminous juris- 
prudence were successively translated'"^; the original 
was forgotten, the version was studied, and the 
Greek, whose intrinsic merit deserved indeed the 
preference, obtained a legal, as well as popular 
establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. The 
birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 

Consult the preface of Diicangc (ad Gloss. Grfec, medii iEvi) 
and the Novels of Justiuuin (vii. Ixvi.). The (jlreek language was 
jco/t'oc, the Latin was Trdrptor to himself, cvfnioruToi: to the TroXirtiat; 
the |?ystem of government. 

! y fxt)v dWa KOI AariviK)) lai't (jjf)d(Ttr dalrt rove I'VjLioihj icpi'nrTOvaa 
rovg av)n7)>a( ravnjv /tt) ^vi>a}tlvovg cnrfTtixfC^ (Matth. Blastares, 

Hist. Juris, apud Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom, xii. p. 3G9.). The Code 
and Pandects (the latter by Thaleheus) were translated in the time of 
Justinian (p. 358, 366.). Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, 
has left an elegant, though diffuse, paraphnx.se of the institutes. On 
the other hand, Julian, antecessor of Constantinople (A.D. 570), exx 
Novellas Graecas eleganti Latinitate donavit (lleincccius, Hist. J. R, 
p. 396.) for the use of Italy and Africa. 

L S 
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CHAP, them from the Roman idiom : Tiberius by the 
, . Arabs®*, and Maurice by the Italians’*®, are dis- 

tinguished as the first of the Greek Caesars, as the 
founders of a new dynasty and empire : the silent 
revolution was accomplished befoie the death of 
Heraclius ; and the ruins of the Latin speech 
were darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence 
and the acclamations of the palace. After the 
restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne 
and tlie Othos, tlie names of Franks and Latins 
acquired an equal signification and extent ; and 
these haughty Barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim to the language and 
dominion of Rome. They insulted the aliens of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom 
of Romans ; and their reasonable practice will jus- 
Thc Creek frequent appellation of Greeks.*"’ But 

emperors ^ ^ ^ ‘ , 

and their this coii temptuoiis appellation was indignantly 
rc^u'and rejected by the prince and people to whom it was 

Abulpharai^ius asvsigns the viith Dynasty to the Franks or Romans, 
the viiith to the Greeks, the ixth to the Aiabs. A tempore August! 
Caesaris donee iniperaret Tiberius Caesar spatio circitcr annorum 600 
fuerunt Imperatores C* P. Patricii, et praicipua pars exercitiis Romani ; 
extra quod, consiliarii, scribae et populus, omnes Grmei fuerunt : deinde 
regniim etiam Graecanicuin factum est (p. 96. vers. Pocock). The 
Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave him some 
advantage over the more ignorant Moslems, 

Primus ex Grmcorum geiiere in Imperio confirmatus est; or, 
according to another MS. of Paulus Diaconus (1. iii. c. 15. p. 443.), in 
Graecorum Imperio. 

Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutastis, putavit Sanctissimus 
Papa (an audacious irony), ita vos (vobis) displicerc Romanorum 
nomen.* His nunc ios, rogabant Nirephorum Imperatorem Graccorurn, 
ut cum Othone Iinpcratore Romanorum amicitiam faccret (Liutprand 
in Legatione, p. 4f86.) 


* Sicut et vestera. These or confusion, which rarely occurs 
words follow in the text of Liut« in Gibbon’s references, the rest of 
prand (apud Murat, Script. Ital, the quotation, which as it stands 
tom. ii. p. 486. to which Gibbon is unintelligible, does not appear, 
refers). But with some inaccuracy — M. ^ 
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applied. Whatsoever changes had been intro- chap. 
duced by the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal . 
and unbroken succession from Augustus and Con- assert the 
stantine 5 and, in the lowest period of degeneracy 
and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the 
last fragments of the empire of Constantinople."** 

While the government of the East was trans- ignorancl 
acted in Latin, the Greek was the language of 
literature and pliilosophy ; nor could the masters 
of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted to envy 
the borrowed learning and imitative taste of their 
Roman disciples. After the fall of Paganism, the 
loss of Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of 
the schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular 
monasteries, and above all, to the royal college of 
Constantinople, which was burnt in the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian."'* In the pompous style of the 
age, the president of that foundation was named 
the Sun of Science : his twelve associates, the pro- 
fessors in the different arts and faculties, were the 
twelve signs of the zodiac ; a library of thirty-six 
thousand five hundred volumes was open to their 
inquiries ; and they could show an ancient manu- 

102 By Laonicus Chalcocontlyles, who survived the last siege of Con- 
stantinople, the account is thus statetl (I. i. p* 3.). Constantine trans- 
planted his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace : they adopted the 
language and manners of the natives, who were confounded with thenj 
mder the name of Romans. The kings of Constantinople, says the 
distorian, twl rb 0(pa(j avroinj (TtfxvuvtffOatf *l^oi[ia'uov rt Kai 

avTOtcpciTopac niroicaXdv/ E\Xi)v(t)v i^aniXn^ bvKkrt. ovbafi}'i uKiouv, 

See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 150, 151.), who collects 
the testimonies, not of Theophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 

1. XV. p. 104.), Cedrenus (p. 454.), Michael Glycas (p. 281.), Con- 
stantine Manasses (p. 87.). After refuting the absurd charge against 
the emperor, Spanheira (Hist. Imaginum, p. 99 — 111.), like a true 
advocate, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almost 
^f the library. 
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CHAP, script of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hun- 
, dred and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as 
it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent.’®^ But the 
seventh and eighth centuries were a period of dis- 
cord and darkness ; the library was burnt, the col- 
lege was abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented 
as the foes of antiquity ; and a savage ignorance 
and contempt of letters has disgraced the princes 
of the Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties."*'’ 

In the ninth century we trace the first dawnings 
learning, of the restoration of science."*'"’ After the fanaticism 
of the Arabs had subsided, the caliphs aspired to 
conquer the arts, rather than the provinces, of the 
empire ; their liberal curiosity rekindled the emula- 
tion of the Greeks, brushed away the dust from 
their ancient libraries, and taught them to know 
and reward the philosophers, whose labours had 
been hitherto repaid by the jileasure of study and 
the pursuit of truth. The Ceesar Bardas, the uncle 
of Michael the Third, was the generous protector of 
letters, a title which alone has preserved his memory 
and excused his ambition. A particle of the trea- 
sures of his nephew was sometimes diverted from 
the indulgence of vice and folly; a school was 
opened in the palace of Magnaura ; and the pre- 


•(H According to Malchus (apiul Zonar. 1. xiv. p, 53.), this Homer 
was burnt in the time of Basiliscus. The MS. might be renewed — But 
on a serpent’s skin ? Most strange and incredible! 

The aXoyia of Zonaras, the ((yfxa Kcd afiaOia of Cedrenus, are 
strong words, perhaps not ill-suited to those reigns. 

106 See Zonaras (1. xvi. p. 160,161.) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550.). 
Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by 
ignorance into a conjurer ; yet not so umleservcdly, if he be the author 
of the oracles more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same 
name. The physics of Leo in MS. are in the library of Vienna, 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 306. tom. xii. p. 781.). Quiescant I 
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sence of Bardas excited the emulation of the 
masters and students. At their head was the ^ 
philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica : his 
profound skill in astronomy and the mathematics 
was admired by the strangers of the East ; and 
this occult science was magnified by vulgar credu- 
lity, which modestly supposes that all knowledge 
superior to its own must be the effect of inspir- 
ation or magic. At the pressing entreaty of the 
Cmsar, his friend, the celebrated Photius'®', re- 
nounced the freedom of a secular and studious life, 
ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alter- 
nately excommunicated and absolved by the synods 
of the East and West. By the confession even of 
priestly hatred, no art or science, except poetry, 
was foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep 
in thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent 
in diction. Whilst he exercised the office of pro- 
tospathaire, or captain of the guards, Photius was 
sent ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad.'®® The 
tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were 
beguiled by the hasty composition of his Library, 
a living monument of erudition and criticism. Two 
hundred and fourscore writers, historians, orators, 
philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any 
regular method : he abridges their narrative or 

'07 The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius is copiously 
discussed by Hanckius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 260, 396.) and 
Fabricius. 

E/g *A(T(n>piovQ can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph ; 
and the relation of his embassy might have been curious and instructive. 
But how did he procure his books ? A library so numerous could 
neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported with his baggage, nor pre- 
served in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, seems to be 
affirmed by Photius himself, ocrag avrwv ») Camusat 

(Hist. Critique des Journaux, p. 87 — 94*.) gives a good account of the 
Myriobiblon. 

L 4 
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CHAP, doctrine, appreciates their style and character, and 
. judges even the fathers of the church with a dis- 
creet freedom, which often breaks through the 
superstition of the times. The emperor Basil, who 
lamented the defects of his own education, entrusted 
to the care of Photius his son and successor Leo 
the philosopher ; and the reign of that prince and 
of his son Constantine Porphyrogenitus forms one 
of the most prosperous a'cas of the Byzantine lite- 
rature. By their munificence the treasures of 
antiquity were deposited in the Imperial library ; 
by their pens, or those of their associates, they 
were imparted in such extracts and abridgements as 
might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the 
indolence, of the public. Besides the Basilics, or 
code of laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of 
feeding or destroying the human species, were pro- 
pagated with equal diligence ; and the history of 
Greece and Home was digested into fifty-three 
heads or titles, of which two only (of embassies, 
and of virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries 
of time. In every station, the reader might con- 
template the image of the past world, apply the 
lesson or warning of each i)age, and learn ' to 
admire, perliaps to imitate, the examples of a 
brighter period. I shall not expatiate on the works 
of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous 
study of the ancients, have deserved, in some 
measure, the remembrance and gratitude of the 
moderns. The scholars of the present age may still 
enjoy the benefit of the philosophical common-place 
book of Stobaeus, the grammatical and historical 
lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which 
comprise six hundred narratives in twelve thou- 
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sand verses, and the commentaries on Homer of 
Eustathius archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from 
his horn of plenty, has poured the names and 
authorities of four hundred writers. From these 
originals, and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts 
and critics"***, some estimate may be formed of the 
literary wealth of the twelfth century: Constanti- 
nople was enlightened by the genius of Homer and 
Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato ; and in the 
enjoyment or neglect of our present riches, we 
must envy the generation that could still peruse 
the history of Theopompus, the orations of 
Hyperidcs, the comedies of Menander*'", and the 
odes of Alcaeus and Sappho, The frequent labour 
of illustration attests not only the existence, but 
the popularity, of the Grecian classics : the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the 
example of two learned females, the empress 
Eudocia, and the princess Anna Comnena, who 
cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and 
philosophy.'" The vulgar dialect of the city was 

P” Of these modern Greeks, see the respective articles in the Bib- 
liotheca (Traeca of Fabricius ; a laborious work, yet susceptible of a 
better method and many improvements : of Eustathius (tom. i. p. 289 
— 292. 300—329.), of the J^selli (a diatribe of Leo Allatius, ad calcem 
tom. V.), of Constantine I'orphyrogenitus (tom. 'vi. p, 480 — 509.), of 
John Stobaeiis (tom. viii. 005 — 72H.), of Suidas (tom. ix. p. 020 — 827.), 
John Tzetzes (tom. xii. p. 245 — 27,3.). Mr. Harris, in his Philological 
Arrangements, opus senile, has given a sketch of this Byzantine learning 
(p. 287—300.). 

no From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis 
Graecis, c.O.) and Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom, xix. p. 285.) 
mention a commentary of Michael Psellus on twenty-four plays of 
Menander, still extant in MS. at Constantinople. Yet such classic 
studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a schoolman, 
who pored over the categories (de Pscllis, p. 42.); and Michael has 
probably been confounded with Homerus Selims, who wrote arguments 
to the comedies of Menander. In the xth century, Suidas quotes fifty 
plays, but he often transcribes the old scholiast of Aristophanes. 

Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style (to 'EWrivi^Biv, Iq 
aKpov hTTovdaKvXa), and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, 


CHAP. 
LI II. 
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CHAP, gross and barbarous : a more correct and elaborate 
. ■ style distinguished the discourse, or at least the 

compositions, of the church and palace, which 
sometimes affected to copy the purity of the Attic 
models. 

Decay of In our modem education, the painful though 
graiut"* necessary attainment of two languages, which are 
no longer living, may consume the time and damp 
the ardour of the youtliftd student. The poets 
and orators were long imprisoned in the barbarous 
dialects of our Western ancestors, devoid of har- 
mony or grace ; and their genius, without precept 
or example, was abandoned to the rude and native 
powers of their judgment and fancy. But the 
Greeks of Constantinople, after purging away the 
impurities of their vulgar speech, acquired the free 
use of their ancient language, the most happy com- 
position of human art, and a familiar knowledge of 
the sublime masters who had pleased or instructed 
the first of nations. But these advantages only tend 
to aggravate the reproach and shame of a degenerate 
people. They held in their lifeless hands the riches 
of their fathers, without inheriting the spirit which 
had created and improved that sacred patrimony; 
they read, they praised, they compiled, but their 
languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought and 
action. In the revolution of ten centuries, not a 
single discovery was made to exalt the dignity or 
promote the happiness of mankind. Not a single 


inayadtl with truth, yXuirrav dicpi€iog ’ArriKi’Covffav, The princess 
was conversant with the artful dialogues of Plato ; and had studied the 
rerpaKTbc, or quailrmmn of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, and music 
(see her preface to the Alexiad, with Ducange’s notes). 
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idea has been added to the speculative systems of an- chap. 
tiquity, and a succession of patient disciples became . 
in their turn the dogmatic teachers of the next ser- 
vile generation. Not a single composition of his- 
tory, philosophy, or literature, has been saved from 
oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or senti- 
ment, of original fancy, or even of successful 
imitation. In prose, the least offensive of the 
Byzantine writers are absolved from censure by 
their naked and unpresuming simplicity ; but the 
orators, most eloquent'^* in their own conceit, are 
the farthest removed from the models whom they 
affect to emulate. In every page our taste and 
reason are wounded by the choice of gigantic and 
obsolete words, a stiff and intricate phraseology, 
the discord of images, the childish play of false or 
unseasonable ornament, and the painful attempt to 
elevate themselves, to astonish the reader, and to 
involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of obscurity 
and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to the 
vicious affectation of })oetry ; their poetry is sinking 
below the flatness and insipidity of prose. The 
tragic, epic, and lyric muses, were silent and in- 
glorious : the bards of Constantinople seldom rose 
above a riddle or epigram, a panegyric or tale; 
they forgot even the rules of prosody ; and with 
the melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, 
they confound all measure of feet and syllables in 
the impotent strains which have received the name 

1 To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Pricfat. Gloss. Graec. 
p. 17.) strings the authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, Petronius, 

George Haniartolus, Longinus j who give at once the precept and the 
example. 
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cpAP. of political or city verses."® The minds of the 
. Greeks were bound in the fetters of a base and 

imperious superstition, wliich extends,her dominion 
round the circle of profane science. Their under- 

standings were bewildered in metaphysical contro- 
versy : in the belief of visions and miri^les, they 
had lost all principles of moral evidence, and their 
taste was vitiated by the homilies of the monks, 
an absurd medley of declamation and Scripture. 
Even these contemptible studies were no longer 
dignified by the abuse of superior talents : the 
leaders of the Greek church were humbly content 
to admire and copy the oracles of antiquity, nor 
did the schools or pulpit produce any rivals of the 
fame of Athanasius and Chrysostom. 

Want^of In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, 
emulation, tlic emulation of states and individuals is the most 
powerful spring of the efforts and improvements of 
mankind. The cities of ancient Greece were cast 
in the happy mixture of union and independence, 
which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser 
form, by the nations of modern Europe: the union 
of language, religion, and manners, which renders 
them the spectators and judges of each other’s 
merit : the independence of government and 
interest, which asserts their separate freedom, and 
excites them to strive for pre-eminence in the career 
of glory. The situation of the Romans was less fa- 

113 The vej\ms jiohtici, those common prostitutes, as, from their 
easiness, they are styled by Leo Allatius, usually consist of fifteen 
syllables. They are used by Constantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, &c. 
(Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. i. p. 345, 34G. edit. Basil. 17G2). 

ii-i As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascenus in the viiith 
centurj% is revered as the last father of tlic Greek, church. 

^ iifi Hume’s Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 
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vourable ; yet in the early ages of the republic, 
which fixed the national character, a similar emu- 
lation was kindled among the states of Latium 
and Italy ; and in the arts and sciences, they as- 
pired to equal or surpass their Grecian masters. 
The empire of the Cmsars undoubtedly checked 
the activny and progress of the human mind ; its 
magnitude might indeed allow some scope for do- 
mestic competition ; but when it was gradually re- 
duced, at first to the East and at last to Greece 
and Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects were 
degraded to an abject and languid temper, the na- 
tural effect of their solitary and insulated, state. 
From the North tliey were oppressed by nameless 
tribes of Barbarians, to whom they scarcely im- 
parted the appellation of men. The language and 
religion of the more polished Arabs were an insur- 
mountable bar to all social intercourse. The 
conquerors of Europe were their brethren in the 
Christian faith ; but the speech of the Franks or 
Latins was unknown, their manners were rude, 
and they were rarely connected, in peace or war, 
with the successors of Heraclius. Alone in the 
universe the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was 
not disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit ; 
and it is no wonder if they fainted in the race, 
since they had neither competitors to urge their 
speed, nor judges to crown their victory. The 
nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the 
expeditions to the Holy Land j and it is under 
the Comnenian dynasty that a faint emulation of 
knowledge and military virtue was rekindled in 
the Byzantine empire. 


CHAP. 

LIII. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

, Ori(jin and Doctr ine of the Paulicians , — TheirPerseciition hy 

the Greek Emperors , — llevoU in Armenia^ S^x , — Tram- 
plantation into Thrace , — Propagation in the West , — The 
Seeds, Character, and Consccpienccs of the Reformation, 

CHAP. In the profession of Christianity, the variety of 
, national characters may be clearly distinguished. 

Supine su- The nativcs of Syria and Egypt abandoned their 
ofThr”” contemplative devotion : Rome 

Greek again aspired to the dominion of the world ; and the 
wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks was con- 
sumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. 
The incomprehensible mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, instead of commanding their silent 
submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle 
controversies, which enlarged their faith at the 
expense, perhaps, of their charity and reason. 
From the council of Nice to the end of the seventh 
century, the peace and unity of the church was 
invaded by these spiritual wars ; and so deeply 
did they affect the decline and fall of the empire, 
that the historian has too often been compelled to 
attend the synods, to explore the creeds, and to 
enumerate the sects, of this busy period of eccle- 
siastical anuals. From the beginning of the eighth 
century to the last ages of the Byzantine empire, 
the sound of controversy was seldom heard : curi- 
osity was exhausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in the 
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decrees of six councils, the articles of the Catholic chap. 
faith had been irrevocably defined. The spirit of . , 

dispute, however vain and pernicious, requires 
some energy and exercise of the mental faculties j 
and the prostrate Greeks were content to fast, to 
pray, and to believe in blind obedience to the pa- 
triarch and his clergy. During a long dream of 
superstition, the Virgin and the Saints, their visions 
and miracles, their relics and images, were preached 
by the monks, and worshipped by the people ; and 
the appellation of people might be extended, 
without injustice, to the first ranks of civil society. 

At an unseasonable moment, the Isaurian emperors 
attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their sub- 
jects ; under their influence reason might obtain 
some proselytes, a far greater number was swayed by 
interest or fear; but the Eastern world embraced or 
deplored their visible deities, and the restoration of 
images was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. 

In this passive and unanimous state the ecclesias- 
tical rulers were relieved from the toil, or deprived 
of the pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans had 
disappeared; the Jews were silent and obscure; 
the disputes with the Latins were rare and remote 
hostilities against a national enemy ; and the sects 
of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration under 
the shadow of the Arabian caliphs. About the 
middle of the seventh century, a branch of Mani- 
cha2ans was selected as the victims of spiritual 
tyranny : their patience was at length exasperated 
to despair and rebellion ; and their exile has 
scattered over the West the seeds of reformation. 

These important events will justify some inquiry 
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CHAP, into the doctrine and story of the Paulicians * ; 

' . and, as they cannot plead.for themselves, our can- 
did criticism will magnify the good, and abate 
or suspect the evil, that is reported by their 
adversaries. 

Origin of The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, 
cians or were oppressed by the greatness and authority, of 
of'st Paul church. Instead of emulating or surpassing 
a^d. 660, the wealth, learning, and numbers, of the Catho- 
lics, their obscure remnant was driven from the 
capitals of the East and West, and confined to 
the villages and mountains along the borders of 
the Euphrates. Some vestige of the Marcionites 
may be detected in the fifth century ^ ; but the 
numerous, sects were finally lost in the odious 
name of the Manichaians ; and these heretics, 
who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster and Christ, were pursued by the two re- 
ligions with equal and unrelenting hatred. Under 
the grandson of Heraclius, in the neighbourhood 
of Samosata, more famous for the birth of Lucian 


1 The errors and virtues of the Paulicians arc weighed, with his 
usual judgment and candour, by the learned Mosheim (Hist. Ecclesiast. 
seculum ix. p. 311, &c.), lie draws his original intelligence from 
Photius (contra Manichaeos, l.i.) and Peter Siculus (Hist. Mani- 
cheeorum). The first of these accounts has not fallen into my hands ; 
the second, which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin version 
inserted in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvi. p. 754< — 764?.) 
from the edition of the Jesuit Raderus (Ingolstadii, 1604, in 4to.).* 

^ Jn the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrhus, in Syria, con- 
tained eight hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arians 
and Eunomians, and eight by MarcMtcs, whom the laborious bishop 
reconciled to the Catholic church (Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclesiastique. 
tom. iv. p. 81,82.). 


* Compare Hallarn’s Middle luminous, and is at least far superior 
Ages, p. 46 1 — 471 . Mr. Hallam to any modern work on the subject,” 
justly observes that this chapter — M. 
appears to be accurate as well as • 
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than for the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer chap. 
arose, esteemed by the Paulicians as the chosen , 
messenger of truth. In his humble dwelling of 
Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon, who 
returned from Syrian captivity, and received the 
inestimable gift of the New Testament, which 
was already concealed from the vulgar by the 
prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, 
clergy.’ These books became the measure of his 
studies and the rule of his faitli; and the Catholics, 
who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that 
his text was genuine and sincere. But he attached 
himself with ]>eculiar devotion to the writings and 
character of St. Paul : the name of the Paulicians 
is derived by their enemies from some unknown 
and domestic teacher ; but I am confident that 
they gloried in their affinity to the apostle of the 
Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, 
Tychicus, were represented by Constantine and 
his fellow-labonrcrs : the names of the apostolic 
churches were applied to the congregations which 
they assembled in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and 
this innocent allegory revived the example and 
memory of the first ages. In the Gospel, and Their 
the Epistles of St. Paul, his faithful follower inves- 
tigated the creed of primitive Christianity j and, 
whatever might be the success, a Protestant reader 
will applaud the spirit, of the inquiry. But if the 
Scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they were 
not perfect. Their founders rejected the two 

3 Nobis profanis ista (saa'a Evangelia) legere non licet sed sacer- 
dotibus duntaxat, was the first scruple of a Catholic when he was 
advised to read the Bible (Petr. Sicul. p. 761.). 

VOL. X. 
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CHAP. Epistles of St. Peter S the apostle of the circura- 
, cision, whose dispute with their favourite for the 
observance of the law could not easily be forgiven.'’ 
They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the 
universal contempt for the Old Testament, the 
books of Moses and the propliets, which have 
been consecrated by the decrees of the Catholic 
church. With equal boldness, and doubtless with 
more reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, dis- 
claimed tJie visions, which, in so many bulky and 
splendid volumes, had been published by the 
Oriental sects ® ; the fabulous productions of the 
Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of the East ; the 
spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, which in the 
first age had overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the 
theology of Manes, and the authors of the kindred 
heresies ; and the thirty generations, or asons, 
which had been created by the fruitful fancy of 
Valentine. Tlie Paulicians sincerely condemned 
the memory and opinions of the Manicha^an sect, 
and complained of the injustice which impressed 


4 In rejecting the second Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are 
justified by some of the most respectable of the ancients and moderns 
(see Wetstein ad loc., Simon, llist. (Critique dii Nouveau Testament, 
c. 17.). They likewise overlooked the Apocalypse (Petr. Sicul. 
p. 750.) ; but as such neglect is not im[)utcd as a crime, the Greeks of 
the ixth century must have been careless of the credit and honour of 
the Revelations. 

^ This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyry, 
supposes some error and passion in one or both of the apostles. By 
Chrysostom, Jerom, and Era.smus, it is represented as a sham quarrel, 
a pious fraud, for the benefit of the Gentiles and the correction of the 
Jews (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 1 — 20.). 

^ Those who are curious of this heterodox library, may consult the 
researches of Beaiisobre ( Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom.i. p.305 
— 137.). Even in Africa, St. Austin could describe the Manichaean 
books, tarn multi, tarn grandes, tarn pretiosi codices (contra Faust, 
xiii. 14?.) ; but he adds, without pity, Incondite omnes illas membranas : 
and his advice has been rigorously followed. 
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that invidious name .on the simple votaries of St. chap. 
Paul and of Christ. . . 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been The sim- 
broken by the Paulician reformers ; and their rheir*be°fef 
liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the number 
of masters, at whose i^oice profane reason must 
bow to mystery and miracle. The early separ- 
ation of the Gnostics had preceded the establish- 
ment of the Catholic worship ; and against the 
gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine, they 
were as strongly guarded by habit and aversion, as 
by the silence of St. Paul and the evangelists. 

The objects which had been transformed by the 
magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes of the 
Paulicians in their genuine and naked colours. 

An image made without hands was the common 
workmanship of a mortal artist, to whose skill 
alone the wood and canvass must be indebted for 
their merit or value. The miraculous relics were 
an heap of bones and ashes, destitute of life or 
virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the person 
to whom they were ascribed. The true and 
vivifying cross was a piece of sound or rotten 
timber; the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of 
bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and 
the symbols of grace. The mother of God was 
degraded from her celestial honours and immacu- 
late virginity ; and the saints and angels were no 
longer solicited to exercise the laborious office of 
mediation in heaven, and ministry upon earth. In 
the practice, or at least in the theory, of the 
sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish 
all visible objects of worship, and the words of the 

M 2 
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CHAP. Gospel were, in their judgment, the baptism and 
. . communion of the faithful. They indulged a con- 

venient latitude for the interpretation of Scripture; 
and as often as they were pressed by the literal 
sense, they could escape to the intricate mazes 
of figure and allegory. TJieir utmost diligence 
must have been employed to dissolve the con- 
nection between the Old and the New Testament; 
since they adored the latter as the oracles of God, 
and abhorred the former as the fabulous and absurd 
invention of men or demons. We cannot be sur- 
prised, that they should have found in the Gospel 
the orthodox mystery of the Trinity : but instead 
of confessing the human nature and substantial 
sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy with 
a celestial body that passed through the virgin like 
water through a pipe; with a fantastic crucifixion, 
that eluded tiic vain and impotent malice of the 
They hold Jews. A creed thus simple and siiiritual was not 

the two ^ ^ ^ - 

principles adapted to the genius of the times ^ ; and the 
gians and rational Chri.stian, who might have been contented 
Mamdin;. burdcii of Jcsus and 

his apostles, was justly offended, that the Paulicians 
should dare to violate the unity of God, the first 
article of natural and revealed religion. Their 
belief and their trust was in the Father, of Christ, 
of the human soul, and of the invisible world. 
But they likewise held the eternity of matter ; a 
stubborn and rebellious substance, the origin of 
a second principle, of an active being, who has 
created this visible world, and exercises his tern- 


" The six capital errors of tlic Paulicians arc defined by Peter Si- 
culus (p. 75C.) with much prejudice and passion. 
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poral reign till the final consummation of death chap. 
and sin.® The appearances of moral and physical , , 

evil had established the two principles in the ancient 
philosophy and religion of the East ; from whence 
this doctrine was transfused to the various swarms 
of the Gnostics. A thousand shades may be de- 
vised in the nature and character of Ahriman, 
from a rival god to a subordinate demon, from 
passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevolence; 
but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness, and tne 
power, of Ormusd are placed at the opposite ex- 
tremities of the line ; and every step that ap- 
proaches the one must recede in equal proportion 
from the other.® 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus Tiiecsta- 
soon multiplied the number of his disciples, the oVtlrpau- 
sccret recompence of spiritual ambition. The 
remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially the 
Manichmans of Armenia, were united under his 
standard j many Catholics were converted or se- 
duced by his arguments ; and he preached with 
success in the regions of Pontus and Cappadocia, 
which had long since imbibed the religion of Zoro- 
aster. The Paulician teachers were distinguished 


® Primum illoruin axlonia est, duo rernm c.sse priiicipiu ; Deiini 
malum et Deum boiumi, aliunique hujiis imiiuli conditorem ct prin- 
cipem, et alinm fiituri aevi (Petr. Sicul. p. 75(>.). 

Two learned critics, Beausobre (ffist. (Critique dii Manicheisme, 
1. i. iv, V, vi. ) and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccle.s. and de Kebus 
Christianis ante Constantinum, sec. i, ii, iii.), have laboured to explore 
and discriminate the various systems of the Gnostics on the subject of 
the two principles. 

The countries between the Euphrates and the Ilalys were po.s- 
sessed above 350 years by the Medes (Ilerodot. 1. i. c. 103.) and 
Persians ; and the kings of Pontus were of the royal race of the Achac- 
menides (Sallust. Fragment, l.iii. with the French supplement and 
notes of the President dc Brosses). 

M 3 
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CHAP, only by their scriptural names, by the modest title 
. ^ ' , of Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, 

their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they 
were incapable of desiring, or at least of obtaining, 
the wealth and honours of the Catholic prelacy : 
such anti-cliristian pride they bitterly censured; 
and even the rank of elders or presbyters was con- 
demned as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. 
The new sect was loosely spread over the provinces 
of Asia Minor to the westward of the Euphrates; 
six of their principal congregations represented the 
churches to which St. Paul had addressed his 
epistles ; and their founder chose his residence in 
the neighbourhood of Colonia", in the same district 
of Pontus which had been celebrated by the altars 
Pursecu- of Bclloiia aiid the miracles of Gregory.'^ After 
Greek eni- a missioii of twcnty-sevcn years. Sylvan us, who had 
perors. pctirod fioiu the tolerating government of the 
Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Homan persecution. The 
laws of the pious emperors, which seldom touched 
the lives of less odious heretics, proscribed without 


G Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of Pontus. 
This Colonia, on the Lyciis above Neo-Ctesarea, is named by the 
Turks Coulei-histir, or (Jhonac, a populous town in a strong country 
(D’Anville, Ceographie Ancienne, toni.ii. p. ad*. Tournefort, Voyage 
du Levant, torn. iii. lettre xxi. p. 293.). 

•2 The temple of ]ielloua, at Comana in Pontus, was a powerful 
and wealthy foundation, and the high priest was respected as the second 
person in the kingdom. As the sacerdotal office had been occupied by 
his mother’s family, Strabo (1. xii. p. 809. 835, 836, 837.) dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the temple, the worship, and festival, which 
was twice celebrated every year. But the Bellona of Pontus had the 
features and character of the goddess, not of war, but of love. 

Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Ctesarea (A.D. 240 — 265), surnamed 
Thaumuturgus, or the Wonder-worker. An hundred years afterwards, 
the history or romance of his life was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, 
his namesake and countryman, the brother of the great St. Basil. 
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mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, and the 
persons of the Montanists and Manichaeans : the 
books were delivered to the flames; and all who 
should presume to secrete such writings, or to 
profess such opinions, were devoted to an igno- 
minious death. A Greek minister, armed with 
legal and military powers, appeared at Colonia to 
strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the 
lost sheep. By a reflneinent of cruelty, Simeon 
placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of Jiis 
disciples, wlio were commanded, as the price of 
tlieir pardon and the proof of tlieir repentance, to 
massacre their spiritual father. They turned aside 
from the impious office ; the stones dropt from 
their filial hands, and of the whole number, only 
one executioner could be found, a new David, as 
he is styled by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew 
the giant of heresy. This ajiostate, Justus was his 
name, again deceived and betrayed his unsuspect- 
ing brethren, and a new conlbrmity to the acts of 
St. Paul may be found in the conversion of Simeon : 
like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which 
he had been sent to persecute, renounced his 
honours and fortunes, and acquired among the 
Paulicians the fame of a missionary and a martyr. 
They were not ambitious of martyrdom but in a 

Hoc casterum ad sua egregia facinora, divini atqiie orthodox! 
Imperatores addidenint, ut Manichauos Montaiiosque capital! puniri 
sententia jiiberent, eorimique libros, quocunque in loco iiiventi essent, 
flammis trad! ; quod siquis iispiain cosdcin occiilta.sse dcprehcndcretur, 
hunc eundem mortis poenm addici, ejusque bona in fiscutn inferr! 
(Petr. 8icul. p. 759.). What more could bigotry and persecution 
desire ? 

It should seem, that the Paulicians allowed themselves some 
latitude of equivocation and mental reservation : till the Catholics 
discovered the pressing questions, which reduced them to the alternative 
of apostasy or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. p. 760.). 


CHAP. 

LIV. 
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calamitous period of one-hundred and fifty years, 
their patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict; 
and power was insufficient to eradicate the obstinate 
vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From the 
blood and ashes of the first victims, a succession 
of teachers and congregations repeatedly arose: 
amidst their foreign hostilities, they found leisure 
for domestic quarrels : they preached, they dis- 
puted, they suffered ; and the virtues, the apparent 
virtues, of Sergius, in a yiilgrimage of thirty-three 
years, are reluctantly confessed by the orthodox 
historians.’” The native cruelty of Justinian the 
Second was stimulated by a j)ious cause ; and he 
vainly hoped to extinguish, in a single conflagration, 
the name and memory of the Paulicians. By their 
primitive simplicity, their abhorrence of popular 
superstition, the Iconoclast princes might have 
been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines ; but 
they themselves were exposed to the calumnies of 
the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, lest 
they should be accused as the accomplices, of the 
Manichaeans. Such a reproach has sullied the 
clemency of , Nicephorus, w ho relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor will 
his character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rio-id 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race of 
persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be ad- 
judged -to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 

The persecution is told by Petrus Siculu^(p. 579 — 763.) with 
satisfiiction and pleasantry. Justus justa persdUt. Simeon was not 
riTOQ but Krjroc; (the pronunciation of the two vowels must have been 
nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the mariners who mis- 
took him for an island. See likewise Cedrenus (p. 432-^35.), 
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who restored the images to the Oriental church, chap. 
Her inquisitors explored the cities and mountains , 
of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers of the empress 
have affirm'ed that, in a short reign, one hundred 
thousand Paulicians were extirpated by tlie sword, 
the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt or merit has 
perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of 
truth : but if the account be allowed, it must be 
presumed that many simple Iconoclasts were pu- 
nished under a more odious name j and that some 
who were driven from the church, unwillingly took 
refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are Revolt of 
the sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and at chm,"'" *' 
length provoked. In an holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse : the justice 
of their arms hardens them against the feelings of 
humanity ; and they revenge their fathers’ wrongs 
on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent jirovitices.’^ 

They were first awakened to the massacre of a 
governor and bishop, who exercised the Imperial 
mandate of converting or destroying the heretics ; 
and the deepest recesses of Mount Argmus pro- 
tected their independence and revenge. A more 
dangerous and consuming flame was kindled by 
the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of 
Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who commanded 

Petrus Siculiif^ (p. 763, 764<.), the continuator of Theophanes 
(l.iv. c. 4. p. 103, 104.), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542, 545.), and Zonaras 
(tom.ii. 1. xvi. p* 156.), describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas and 
his Paulicians. 
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CHAP, the guards of the general of the East. His father 
. , had been impaled by the Catholic inquisitors ; and 

religion, or at least nature, might justify his de- 
sertion and revenge. Five thousand of his brethren 
were united by the same motives; they renounced 
the allegiance of anti-christian Rome ; a Saracen 
emir introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and the com- 
mander of the faitliful extended his sceptre to the 
They for- implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the moun- 
iify Teph- betwccn Siwas and Trcbizond he founded or 

rice 

fortified the city of Tephrice'**, which is still occu- 
pied by a fierce and licentious people, and the 
neighbouring hills were covered with the Paulician 
fugitives, who now reconciled the use of the Bible 
and the sword. During more than thirty years 
Asia was afflicted by the calamities of foreign and 
domestic war: in their hostile inroads the disciples 
of St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; 
and the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and 
tender virgin, who were delivered into barba- 
rous servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the mis- 
chief, so intolerable the shame, that even the dis- 
solute Michael, the son of Theodora, was com- 
pelled to march in person against the Paulicians : 
he was defeated under the walls of Samosata ; and 
the Roman emperor fled before the heretics whom 
his mother had condemned to the flames. The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the 
victory was ascribed to Carbeas ; and the captive 

Otter (Voyage en Turquic et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably the 
only Frank who has visited the indepondent Barbarians of Tephrice, 
now Divrmni, from whom he fortunately escaped in the train of a 
Turkish officer. 
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generals, with more than an hundred tribunes, chap. 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured by . . 

his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of Chry- 
socheir '®, his successor, embraced a wider circle of 
rapine and revenge. In alliance with his faithful 
Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of 
Asia; the troops of the frontier and the palace 
were repeatedly overthrown ; the edicts of perse- and pniage 
cution were answered by the pillage of Nice and Minor, 
Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could 
the apostle St. John protect from violation his 
city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses; and 
the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their con- 
tempt and abhorrence of images and relics. It is 
not unpleasing to observe the triumph of rebellion 
over the same despotism which has disdained the 
prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, 
the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to 
offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chry- 
socheir would spare his fellow-Christians, and con- 
tent himself with a royal donative of gold and 
silver and silk garments. “ If the emperor,” re- 
plied the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of peace, 

“ let him abdicate the East, and reign without 
“ molestation in the West. If he refuse, the ser- 
“ vants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
“ throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 

In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67 — 70. edit. 

Venet.) has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 37 — 43. p. 166 — 171.) has displayed 
the glory of his grandfather. Cedrenus (p. 570 — 573.) is without their 
passions or their knowledge. 
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CHAP, treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army 
. , into the land of heresy, which he wasted with fire 

and sword. The open country of the Paulicians 
was exposed to the same calamities which they 
had inflicted ; but when he had explored the 
strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the Barba- 
rians, and the ample magazines of arms and pro- 
visions, he desisted witli a sigh from the hopeless 
siege. On his return to Constantinople he laboured, 
by the foundation of convents and churches, to 
secure the aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael 
the archangel and the prophet Elijah ; and it was 
his daily prayer that he might live to transpierce, 
with three arrows, the head of his impious adversary. 
Beyond his expectations, the wish was accom- 
plished ; after a successful inroad, Chrysocheir was 
sur])rised and slain in his retreat ; and the rebel’s 
head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the 
throne. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 
Basil instantly called for his bow, discharged 
three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the 
applause of the court, who hailed the victory of 
Their dc the I’oyal archer. With Chrysocheir, the glory of 
the Paulicians faded and withered^**; on the second 
expedition of the emperor, the impregnable Te- 
phricc was deserted by the heretics, who sued for 
mercy or escaped to the borders. The city was 
ruined, but the spirit of independence survived in 
the mountains : the Paulicians defended, above a 
century, their religion and liberty, infested the 
Roman limits, and maintained their perpetual 

'^vvaTTfuapdvBr) irdca 7 / dvOovfya rijg Tft/ijOtfci/C fvav^pia, How ele- 
gant is the Greek tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus 1 
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alliance with the enemies of the empire and the chap. 

^ LIV. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Con- Their 
stantine, surnamed Copronymus hy the worshippers 
of images, had made an exjiedition into Armenia, 
and found, in the cities of Melitene and Theodosi- 
opolis, a great number of Paulicians, his kindred 
heretics. As a favour, or punishment, he trans- 
planted them from tlie banks of the Euphrates to 
Constantinople and Thrace ; and hy this emigration 
their doctrine was introduced and diffused in 
Europe.^* If the sectaries of the metropolis were 
soon mingled with the promiscuous mass, those of 
the country struck a deep root in a foreign soil. 

The Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of 
persecution, maintained a secret correspondence 
with their Armenian brethren, and gave aid and 
comfort to their preachers, who solicited, not 
without success, the infant faith of the Bulgarians.-^ 

In the tenth century, they were restored and 
multiplied hy a more powerful colony, which John 
Zimisces^^ transported from the Chalybian hills to 
the valleys of Mount Ilmmus. The Oriental 
clergy who would have preferred the destruction, 
impatiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 
chasans : the warlike emperor had felt and esteemed 

Copronymus transported his avy-yfi^elcj heretics ; and tlius 
eTrXaTvvOrj 1 ) atptai^ tmv ll(w\ticiavuh>, saN'S Cedrenus (p. 4'G3.), who has 
copied the annals of Theophancs. 

2" Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrice (A.D. 870) 
for the ransom of captives (p. 7G4.), was informed of their intended 
mission, and addressed his preservative, the llistoria Manichecorum, to 
the new archbishop of the Bulgarian.s (p. 754.). 

21 The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John 
Zimisces (A.D. 970) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 209.) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. 
p. 450, &c.). 
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^AP. their valour ; their attachment to the Saracens was 
■ pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of the 
Danube, against the Barbarians of Scythia, their 
service might be useful, and their loss would be 
desirable. Their exile in a distant land was 
softened by a free toleration : the Paulicians held 
the city of Philippopolis and tlie keys of Thrace ; 
the Catholics were their subjects ; the Jacobite 
emigrants their associates ; they occupied a line of 
villages and castles in Macedonia and Epirus ; and 
many native Bulgarians were associated to the 
communion of arms and heresy. As long as they 
were awed by power and treated with moderation, 
their voluntary bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the empire ; and the courage of these 
dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost 
with reproach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. The 
same spirit rendered them arrogant and contuma- 
cious : they were easily provoked by caprice or 
injury ; and their privileges were often violated by 
the faithless bigotry of the government and clergy. 
In the midst of the Norman war, two thousand 
five hundred Manichaeans deserted the standard of 
Alexius Coranenus^^ and retired to their native 
homes. He dissembled till the moment of revenge ; 
invited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; and 
punished the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, 
confiscation, and baptism. In an interval of peace, 
the emperor undertook the pious office of recon- 

The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v. p. 131. 1. vi. p. 154,155. 
l.xiv. p. 450 — 457. with the Annotations of Ducange) records the 
transactions of her apostolic father with the Manichaeans, whose abomin- 
able heresy she was desirous of refuting. 
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oiling them to the church and state ; his winter- 
quarters were fixed at Philippopolis j and the 
thirteenth apostle, as he is styled by his pious 
daughter, consumed whole days and nights in 
theological controversy. His arguments were 
fortified, their obstinacy was melted, by the 
honours and rewards which he bestowed on the 
most eminent proselytes j and a new city sur- 
rounded with gardens, enriched with immunities, 
and dignified with his own name, was founded by 
Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. 
The important station of Philippopolis was wrested 
from their hands ; the contumacious leaders were 
secured in a dungeon, or banished from their 
country ; and their lives were spared by the pru- 
dence, rather than the mercy, of an emperor, at 
whose command a poor and solitary heretic was 
burnt alive before the church of St. Sophia.^^ But 
the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a 
nation was speedily overturned by the invincible 
zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or 
refused to obey. After the dejiarture and death of 
Alexius, they soon resumed their civil and religious 
laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
their pope or primate (a manifest corruption) resided 
on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, 
and governed, by his vicars, the filial congregations 
of Italy and France.^® From that mra, a minute 

55 Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gno.s- 
tics, who soon vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 4*86 — 494. 
Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420.). 

56 Matt. Paris, Hist, Major, p. 2G7. This passage of our English 
historian is alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Villehardouin 
(No. 208.), who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the friends of the 
Bulgarians. 


CHAP, 

LIV. 
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CHAP, scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the chain 
. ^ ■ of tradition.’ At the end of the last age, the sect 

or colony still inhabited the valleys- of Mount- 
Haemus, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greelj clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The mo*dern 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their ori^n ; 
and their religion Ls disgraeed by the worship of 
the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 
which some captives have importe'd from the wilds 
of Tartary.^^ 

Their tlic Wcst, tile first teachers of the Manichaean 

introduC' 

tion into thcology had been repulsed by the people, or sup- 
FriLe?** pressed by the prince. The favour and- success of 
the Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
must be imputed to the strong, though secret, dis- 
content which armed the most pious Christians 
against the church of Rome. Her avarice was 
oppressive, her despotism odious : less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints 
and images, her innovations were more rapid and 
scandalous; she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : the lives of the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates, 
who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and 
the sword. Three different roads might introduce 
the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After 
the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who vi- 
. sited Jerusalem might safely follow the course of 


See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperjo Ottoman o, p. 24. 
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^be Danube : in tlieir journey and return they 
passed through Philippopolis ; and the sectaries, 
disguising their name and heresy, might accompany 
the French or German caravans to their respective 
countries. The trade and dominion of Venice 
pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and the lios- 
pitajble republic opened her bosom to foreigners of 
every climate and religion. Under the Byzandne 
standard; the Paulicians were often transported to 
the Greek provinces of Italy and Sicily : in peace 
and war tliey fre'ely conversed with strangers and 
natives, and their opinions were silently propagated 
in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the 
Alps.^® It was soon discovered, that many thousand 
Catholics of every rank, and of either sex, had em- 
braced the Manichman heresy ; and the flames 
which consumed twelve canons of Orleans was 
the first act and signal of persecution. The Bul- 
garians-'*, a name so innocent in its origin, so odious 
in its application, spread their branches over the 
face of Europe. United in common hatred of 
idolatry and Rome, they were connected by a form 
of episcopal and presbyterian government ; their 

The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France is amply 
discussed by Muratori (Antiqiiitat, Italia) medii yEvi, tom. v. dissert, lx. 
p. 81 — 152.), and Mosheim (p. 379 — 382. 419 — 422.). Yet both have 
overlooked a curious passage of William the Apulian, who clearly 
describels them in a battle between the Greeks and Normans, A.D. 
1040 (in Muratori, Script. Rcrurn Ital. tom. v. p. 256.) : 

Cum Graecis adcrant quidam, quos pes.simus error, 

Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of 
Sabellians or Patripassians. 

Bulgari, Boulgres, Boiigrcs, a national appellation, has been ap- 
plied by the French as a term of reproach to usurers and unnatural 
sinners. The Baicriniy or Patcliniy hfis been made to signify a smooth 
and flattering hypocrite, such as VAvneat Paldin of that original and 
pleasant farce (Bucange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et infimi iEvi). The 
Manichgeans were likewise named Cathariy or the pure, by corruption 
Gazariy &c. 

VOL. X. N 
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CHAP, various sects were discriminated by some fainter 
. . or darker Hades of theology ; but they generally 

agreed in the two principles, the contempt of the 
Old Testament, and the denial of thebody of Christ, 
either on the cross or in the eucharist. A con- 
fession of simple worship and blameless manners is 
extorted from their enemies ; and so high was 
their standard of perfection, that the increasing 
congregations were divided into two classes of dis- 
ciples, of those who jjractised, and of those who 
Persecu- aspircd. It was in the country of the Albigeois“, 
Aibigeois, in the southern provinces of France, that the Pau- 
i2TO,^c. licians were most deeply implanted ; and the same 
vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed in the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates, were repeated in the thirteenth century 
on the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the 
Eastern emj)erors were revived by Frederic the 
Second. The insurgents of Tephrice were repre- 
sented by the barons and cities of Languedoc : 
Pope Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could etpial the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
foundersof the Inquisition*' ; an office more adapted 
to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil 
principle. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, 

Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against the Aibigeois, a just, 
though general, idea is expressed by Mosheini (p. 477 — 481.). The 
detail may be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and modern, 
Catholics and Protestants ; and amongst these Fleury is the most 
impartial and moderate. 

3* The Acts (Liber Sententiaruin) of the Inquisition of Tholouse 
(A.D. 1307 — 1323) have been published by Limborch (Amstelodami, 
1692), with a previous History of the Inquisition in general. They 
deserved a more learned and 'critical editor. As we must not calum- 
niate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of a list of 
criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and four 
women were delivered to the secular arm. 
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or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; chap. 
and the bleeding remnant escaped bg*, flight, con- . . 

cealment, or Catholic conformity. But the invincible 
spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent succession was 
preserved of the disciples of St. Paul ; who pro- 
tested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
Bible as the rule of fiiith, and purified tlieir creed 
from all the visions of the Gnostic theology.* The 
struggles of Wickliff in Rngland, of Huss in Bo- 
hemia, were premature and ineffectual ; but the 
names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, are pro- 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of Character 

■I ^ />!•/-» • *1 conse- 

their merit and the value of their reformation, will quences of 
prudently avsk from what articles of faith, above or 
against our reason, they have enfranchised the 
Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubtless 
a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth 
and piety. After a fair discussion we .shall rather 
be surprised by the timidity, than scandalised by 
the freedom, of our first reformers.®^ With the 


32 The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in the 
second part of the general history of Moshciin ; but the balance, which 
he has held with so clear an eye, and so steady an hand, begins to 
incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 


* The popularity of “ Milner’s 
History of the Church” with some 
readers, may make it proper to 
observe, that his attempt to ex- 
culpate the Paulicians from the 
charge of Gnosticism or Manicheism 
is in direct defiance, if not in ig- 
norance, of all the original autho- 
rities. Gibbon himself, it appears, 
was not acquainted with the work 

N 


of Photius, “ Contra Manicheos 
Kepnllulantes,” the first book of 
which was edited by Montfau^on, 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana, pars ii. 
p. 349, 375. the whole by Wolf, in 
his Anecdota Gra 0 ca. Hamburg, 
1722, Compare a very sensible 
tract, Letter to Rev. S.R.Maitland, 
by J. G. Dowling, M. A. London, 
1835. — M. 

5 
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CHAP. Jews, they adopted the Belief and defence of all 
. . the 'Hebrew Scriptpres, witlu all their prodigie's, 

from the garden of Eden to the visions of the pro- 
phet Daniel ; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition 
of a divine law. In the great mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox : they freely adopted the theology of the 
four, or the six first councils ; and with the Atha- 
nasian creed, they pronounced the eternal damna- 
tion of all who did not believe the Catholic faith. 
Transubstantiation, the invisible change of tlie 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
is a tenet that may defy the power of argument 
and pleasantry ; but instead of consulting the evi- 
dence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, 
and their taste, the first Protestants were entangled 
in their own scruples, and awed by the words of 
Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, presence 
of Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion of 
Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual com- 
munion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed 
in the reformed churches.'*^* But the loss of one 
mystery was amply comjiensated by the stupendous 
doctrines of original sin, redemption, faith, grace, 
and predestination, which have been strained from 
the epistles of St. Paul. These subtle questions 
had most assuredly been prepared by the fathers 
and schoolmen j but the final improvement and 

•*5^ Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold anti perfect : 
but in the fundamental articles of the church of England, a strong and 
explicit declaration against the real presence was obliterated in the 
original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Eliza- 
beth (Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 82. 128. 302.). ^ 
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popular use may be attributed to the first reformers, chap. 
who enforced them as the absolute and essential . ^ ' . 

■ terms of salvation. Hitherto the weight of su- 
pernatural belief inclines against the Protestants ; 
and many a sober Christian would rather admit 
that a wafer is God, than that God is a cruel and 
capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are 
solid and important; and the pliilosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts.”^ 

I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, 
from the abuse of indulgences to the intercession 
of the Virgin, has been levelled with the ground. 

Myriads of both sexes of the monastic profession 
were restored to the liberty and labours of social 
life. An hierarchy of saints and angels, of imperfect 
and subordinate deities, were stripped of their tem- 
poral power, and reduced to the enjoyment of ce- 
lestial happiness : their images and relics were 
banished from the church ; and the credulity of 
the people was no longer nourished with the daily 
repetition of miracles and visions. The imitation 
of paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual 
worsliip of prayer and thanksgiving, the most 
worthy of man, the least unworthy of the Deity. 

It only remains to observe, whether such sublime 
simplicity be consistent with popular devotion ; 
whether the vulgar, in the absence of all visible 
objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or in- 
sensibly subside in languor and indifference. II. The 


“ Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself,” said the 
fanatic Whiston to Halley the philosopher, “ you would now be kneeling 
“ before an image of St, Winifred.” 

N 3 
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chain of authority was broken, which restrains the 
bigot from thinking as he pleases, and the slave 
from speaking as he thinks: the popes, fathers, 
and councils, were no longer the supreme and in- 
fallible judges of the world; and each Christian was 
taught to acknowledge no law but the Scriptures, 
no interpreter but his own conscience. This 
freedom, however, was the consequence, rather 
than the design, of the Reformation, The patriot 
reformers were ambitious of succeeding the tyrants 
whom they had dethroned. They imposed with 
equal rigour their creeds and confessions ; they 
asserted the right of the magistrate to punish 
heretics with death. Tlie pious or personal ani- 
mosity of Calvin proscribed in Servetus the guilt 
of his own rebellion®’; and the flames of Smithfield, 
in which he was afterwards consumed, had been 


S’) The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauflfepic 
is the best account which I have seen of this shameful transaction. 
See likewise the Abbe d’Artigny, Nouveau x Mernoires cl’Ilistoirc, &c. 
tom.ii. p. 55 — 154. 

I am more deeply scandalised at the single execution of Servetus, 
than at the hecatombs which have blazed in the Auto da Fes of Spain 
and Portugal. 1 . The zeal of Calvin seems to have been envenomed 
by personal malice, and perhaps envy. He accused his adversary before 
their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, and betrayed, for his 
destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspondence. 2. The deed 
of cruelty was not varni.shed by the pretence of danger to the church 
or state. In his passage through (ileneva, Servetus was an harmless 
stranger, who neither preached, nor printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A 
Catholic inquisitor yields the same obedience which he requires, but 
Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he would be done by; a 
rule which I read in a moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom.i. 
p. 93. edit. Battie), four hundred years before the publication of the 
Gospel. * "A 7rd(rxovTtQ ifij)’ hfpiov dpyi^toO^, ravra rolg dWoigpi) Troiiire. 


* Gibbon has not accurately simply the maxim of justice, Do 
rendered the sense of this passage, not to others that which would 
which does not contain the maxim offend you if they should do it to 
of charity, Do unto others as you you. — G. 
would they should do unto you^ but 
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kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer.*^ 
The nature of the tiger was the same, but he was 
gradually deprived of his teeth and fangs. A 
spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by 
the Roman pontiff'; the Protestant doctors were 
subjects of an humble rank, without revenue or 
jurisdiction. decrees were consecrated by the 

antiquity of the Catholic church : their arguments 
and disputes were submitted to the people j and 
their appeal to private judgment was accepted 
beyond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. 
Since tiic days of Luther and Calvin, a secret re- 
formation has been silently working in the bosom 
of the reformed churches ; many weeds of prejudice 
were eradicated ; and the disciples of Erasmus 
diffused a spirit of freedom and moderation. The 
liberty of conscience has been claimed as a common 
benefit, an inalienable right'’-': the free governments 
of Holland and England introduced the practice 


37 See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84 — 8G. The sense and humanity of the 
young king were oppressed hy the aiitliority of the primate. 

38 Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. 
After a slumber of an hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians 
of Holland, Grotius, Liinborch, and Lc Clerc : in England by Chil- 
lingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge (Burnet, Hist, of own 
Times, vol. i. p, 2G1 — 2G8. octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, Iloadly, 
&c. 

3 > I am sorry to observe, that the three writers of the last age, by 
whom the rights of toleration have been so nobly defended, Baylc, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 

See the excellent cliapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion 
of the United Provinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus 
Belgicis, Annal, 1. i. p. 13, 14. edit, in 12mo.), who approves the Im- 
perial laws of persecution, and only condemns the bloody tribunal of the 
inquisition. 

Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. .03, 54.) ex- 
plains the law of England as it was fixed at the Revolution. The 
exceptions of Papists, and of those who deny the Trinity, would still 
leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the national spirit were not 
more effectual than an hundred statutes. 

N 4 
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of toleration ; and the narrow allowance- of the 
law^ has been enlarged by the prudence and hu- 
manity of the times. Jn the exercise, the mind 
has understood the limits of its powers, and the 
words and shadows that might amuse the child 
can no longer satisfy his manly reason. The 
volumes of controversy are overspread with cob- 
webs : the doctrine of a Protestant church is far 
removed from the knowledge*!)! belief of its private 
members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles 
of faith, are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by 
the modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry 
and scepticism. The ^’edictions of the Catholics 
are accomplished : the web of mystery is unravelled 
by the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whose 
numbers must not be computed from their separate 
congregations; and the pillars of Revelation are 
shaken by those men who preserve the name with- 
out th^ substance of religion, who indulge the 
licence 4Kthout the temper of philosophy.'*^ * 

I shall recommend to public animadversion two pas-sages m Dr. 
Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the 
first of these (Hist, of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. p. 275, 
27G.) the priest, at the second (vol.ii. p. 484.) the magistrate, may 
tremble ! 


* There is something ludicrous, formation, in whicli much truth 
if it were not offensive, in Gibboa md justice is mingled with much 
holding up to ‘‘ public animad- prejudice, would suggest, could not 
version*’ the opinions of any be* possibly be compressed into a note ; 
liever in Christianity, however and would indeed embrace %he 
imperfect his creed. The observ- whole religious and irreligious his- 
ations which the whole of this tory of the time which has elapsed 
passage on the effects of the re- since Gibbon wrote. ~ M. 
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Tile Bulgarians, — Origin, Migrations, and Settlement of the 
Hungarians. — Their Inroads in the East and West.— 
The Monarchy of Jtussia.^ — Geography and Trade . — Wars 
of the Russians against the Greek Empire.-^Conversion of 
the Barbarians, 

Under the reign of Constantine thegrandson of He- 
raclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often 
violated and so often rest^ed, was irretrievably 
swept away by a new deluge of Barbarians. Their 
progress was favoured by the caliphs, their un- 
known and accidental auxiliaries : the Roman 
legions were occupied in Asia ; and after the loss 
of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars were twice 
reduced to the danger and disgrace of defending 
their capital against the Saracens. If, in the Account 
of this interesting people, I have deviated from the 
strict and original line of my undertaking, the 
merit of the subject will hide my transgression, or 
solicit my excuse. In the East, in the West, in 
war, in religion, in science, in their prosperity, and 
•in their decay, the Arabians press themselves on 
our curiosity : the first ovwthrow of the church and 
empire of the Greeks may be imputed to their 
arms ; and the disciples of Mahomet still hold the 
civil and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. 
But the same labour would be unworthily bestowed 
on the swarms of savages, who, between the seventh 
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CHAP, and the twelfth century, descended from the plains 
. _ ' . of Scythia, in transient inroad, or perpetual emi- 

gration.* Their names are uncouth, their origins 
doubtful, their actions obscure, their superstition 
was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity 
of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence, nor refined by policy. The 
majesty of the Byzantine throne repelled and sur- 
vived their disorderly attacks ; the greater part of 
these Barbarians has disappeared without leaving 
any memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 
From the antiquities of, Bulgariam, II. Hun- 
garians, and, III. Russians, I shall content my- 
self with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be 
remembered. The conquests of the, IV. Nor- 
mans, and the monarcliy of the, V. Turks, will 
naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to 
the Holy Land, and the double fall of the city and 
empire of Constantine. 

Emigra. I. In lus mai'chto Italy, Theodoric^ the Ostrogoth, 
Rulgarit^, had tra mpled on the arms of the Bulgarians. After 
AU). 680, this defeat, the name and the nation are lost during 
a century and a Iialf ; and it may be suspected that 
the same or a similar appellation was revived by 
strange colonies from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, 

> All the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to the Bar- 
barians are compiled, methodised, and transcribed, in a Latin version, 
by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his “ Memorite Populoriim,' 
ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludtm Maeotidcra, Caucasum* 
Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Scptemtrioncs incolentium.” Petro- 
poli, 1771 — 1779; in four tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. But the 
fashion has not enhanced the price of these raw materials. 

Hist. vol. vii. p. 13. 
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or the Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria® 
bequeathed to his five sons a last lesson of moder- ^ 
ation and concord. It was received as youth has 
ever received the counsels of age and experience : 
the five princes buried their father j divided his 
subjects and cattle ; forgot his advice ; separated 
from each other ; and wandered in quest of fortune, 
till we find the most adventurous in the heart of 
Italy, under the protection of the exarch of Ra- 
venna. But the stream of emigration was directed 
or impelled towards the capital. The modern Bul- 
garia, along the southern banks of the Danube, was 
stamped with the name and image wliicli it has re- 
tained to the present hour : the new conquerors 
successively acquired, by war or treaty, the Roman 
provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and tlie two 
Epirus’® ; the ecclesiastical supremacy was trans- 
lated from the native city of Justinian ; and, in 
their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lycli- 
nidus, or Achrida, was honoured with tlie throne 
of a king and a patriarch.'’ The unquestionable 

3 Theoplianes, p. 29G — 299. Anastasius, p. 113. Nicephorus, C.P. 
p. 29, 23. Theoplianes places the old Bulgaria on the banks of the 
Atell or Volga; but he deprives himself of all geographical credit, by 
discharging that river into the Euxine Sea. 

Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 29. p. 881,882. The 
apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the above- 
mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by Camilio Pellegrino (de 
Ducatu Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the Scriptores Kerinn Ital, tom. v. 
p. 186, 187.) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italiae rnedii iEvi, p. 273, &c.). 
This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district of ISairiniuni, and 
learned the Latin, without forgetting their native language. 

^ These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire arc assigned to the 
Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between 
the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople (Baronins, Annal. Eccles. 
A.D.869, No. 75.). 

6 The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly 
expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713.). The removal of an archbishop or 
patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at length to 
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CHAP, evidence of language attests the descent of the Bul- 
, garians from the original stock of the Sclavonian, 
or more properly Slavonian, race^; and thekindred 
bands of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, 
Walachians®, &c. followed either the standard or 
the example of the leading tribe. From the Euxine 
to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, or subjects, 
or allies, or enemies, of the Greek empire, they 
overspread the land ; and the national appellation 
of the SLAVES has been degraded by chance or 
malice from the signification of glory to that of ser- 
vitude.'® Among these colonies, the Chrobatians", 


Ternovo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or language of the 
Greeks (Nicephoriis Gregoras, l.ii. c. 2. p. 14, 15. Thomassin, Dis- 
cipline de TEglise, toni.i. 1. i. c. 19. 2.‘k) ; and a Frenchman (D’Anville) 
is more accurately skilled in the geography of their own country (Hist, 
de r Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). 

7 Ohalcocondylcs, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles, (do 
Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283.), and elsewhere of the Bohemians (1. ii. 
p. 38.). The same author has marked the separate idiom of the 
tiungarians. 

« See tlie work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus 
Sclavicis, Vindobome, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. 
His collections and researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities of 
Bohemia and the adjacent countries ; but his plan is narrow, his style 
barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is not free 
from the prejudices of a Bohemian. 

Jordan subscribes to the well known and probable derivation from 
Slava, laus, gloria, a word of familiar use in the different dialects and 
parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the most illustrious 
names (de Originibus Sclavicis, parsi. p. 40, pars iv. p. 101, 102.). 

This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears to 
have arisen in the viiith century, in the Oriental France, where the 
princes and bishops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not of the Bo- 
hemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race. From thence the 
word w’as extended to general use, to the modern languages, and even 
to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek and Latin Glossaries 
of Ducange). The confusion of the or Servians, with the 

Latin Servi, was still more fortunate and familiar (Constant. Porphyr, 
de administrando Imperio, c. 32. p. 99.). 

The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, most accurate for his 
own times, most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the Sclavonians 
of Dalmatia (c. 29 — 36.). 
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or Croats, who now attend the motions of an chap. 
Austrian army, are the descendants of a mighty , 
people, the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. Croats or 
The maritime cities, and of these the infant re- 
public of Ragusa, implored the aid and instructions, 
of the Byzantine court ; they were advised by the &c- 
magnanimous Basil to reserve a small acknowledg- 
ment of their fidelity to the Roman empire, and to 
appease, by an annual tribute, the wrath of these 
irresistible Barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia 
was sliared by eleven Zoupans, or feudatory lords ; 
and their united forces were numbered at sixty 
thousand horse and one hundred thousand foot. 

A long sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in sight 
of the Italian shores, disposed both the natives and 
strangers to the practice of navigation. The boats 
or brigantines of the Croats were constructed after 
the fasliion of the old Liburnians : one hundred 
and eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respect- 
able navy ; but our seamen will smile at the al- 
lowance often, or twenty, or forty, men for each of 
these ships of war. They were gradually convert- 
ed to the more honourable service of commerce; 
yet the Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and 
dangerous ; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty of 
the Gulf were effectually vindicated by the Vene- 
tian republic.'* The ancestors of these Dalmatian 
kings were equally removed from the use and abuse 

See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to 
John Sagorninus (p. 94—102.), and that composed in the xivth by the 
Doge, Andrew Dandolo (Script. Reruni Ital. tom. xii. p. 227 — 230.) ; 
the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 
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CHAP, of navigation : they dwelt in the White Croatia, 

, , in the inland regions of Silesia and Little Poland, 

thirty days’ journey, according to the Greek com- 
putation, from the sea of darkness. 

First king- The gloiy of the Bulgarians’* was confined to 
Bdgarians, a narrow scope both of time and place. In the 
64^017. ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the south 
of the Danube; but the more powerful nations 
that had followed their emigration repelled all 
return to the north and all progress to the west. 
Yet, in the obscure catalogue of their exploits, 
they might boast an honour which had hitherto 
been appropriated to the Goths ; that of slaying in 
battle one of the successors of Augustus and Con- 
stantine. The emperor Nicephorus had lost his 
fame in the Arabian, he lost his life in the Scla- 
vonian, war. In his first operations he advanced 
with boldness and success into the centre of Bul- 
garia, and burnt the roj/al court, which was pro- 
bably no more than an edifice and village of 
timber. But while he searched the spoil and 
refused all offers of treaty, his enemies collected 
their spirits and their forces ; the passes of retreat 
were insuperably barred ; and the trembling Nice- 
phorus was heard to exclaim : “ Alas, alas ! unless 
“ we could assume the wings of birds, we cannot 
“ hope to escape.” Two days he waited his fate 
in the inactivity of despair ; but, on the morning of 
the third, the Bulgarians surprised the camp, and 

13 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine 
materials arc collected by Stritter (Memoriae Populorum, tom. ii. 
pursii. p. 441 — 647.) ; and the series of their kings is disposed and 
settled by Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 305 — 318.). 
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the Roman prince, with the great officers of the chap. 
empire, were slauglitered in their tents. The body , , 

of Valens had been saved from insult; but the a.d.sii. 
head of Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and 
his skull, enchased with gold, wfts often replenished 
in the feasts of victory. The Greeks bewailed 
the dishonour of tlie throne ; but they acknow- 
ledged the just punishment of avarice and cruelty. 

This savage cup was deeply tinctured with the 
manners of the Scythian wilderness; but they 
were softened before the endof tl)e same century 
by a peaceful intercourse with the Greeks, the 
possession of a cultivated region, and the intro- 
duction of the Christian worship. The nobles of 
Bulgaria were educated in the schools and palace 
of Constantinople ; and Simeon a youth of the 
royal line was instructed in the rhetoric of Demos- 
thenes and the logic of Aristotle. He relinquished a.d. 
the profession of a monk for that of a king and 0^932!^'^’ 
warrior ; and in his reign, of more than forty 
years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilised 
powers of the earth. The Greeks, whom he re- 
peatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from 
indulging themselves in the reproaches of perfidy 
and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 
Pagan Turks ; but Simeon, in a second battle, re- 
deemed the loss of the first, at a time when it was 
esteemed a victory to elude the arms of that foi’- 
midable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited 

1*^ Sirneonern semi-Graecum esse aiebant, eo quod ti pucritia Byzantii 
Demosthenis rhetoricam et Aristotclis syllogismos didicerat. Liutprand, 

1. iii. c. 8. He says in another place, Simeon, fortis bellator, Bulgariae 
praecrat; Christianus, sed vicinis Grsecis valde inirnicus (1. i. c. 2.), 
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CHAP, the country before their restoration could discover 
. no more than fifty vagrants, without worpen 
children, who extorted a precarious su^astence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Achelous, the Greeks were defeeited ; their 
horn was broken by the strength of the Barbaric 
Hercules.^*' He formed the siege of Constanti* 
nople ; and, in a personal conference with the em- 
peror, Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. 
They met with the most jealous precautions : the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and 
well-fortified platform ; and the majesty of the 
purple was emulated by the pomp of the Bulga- 
rian. “ Are you a Christian?” said the humble 
Romanus ; “ it is your duty to abstain from the 
“ blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst 
“ of riches seduced you from the blessings of 
“peace? Sheath your sword, open your hand, 
“ and I will satiate the utmost measure of your 
“ desires.” The reconciliation was sealed by a 
domestic alliance; the freedom of trade was granted 
or restored ; the first honours of the court were 
secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the am- 
bassadors of enemies or strangers ; and her 
princes were dignified with the high and invidious 

Rigidum fera dextera cornu 

Dum tenet, infregit, truncaqiie a fronte rcvellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1 — 100.) has boldly painted the combat of the 
river-god and the hero ; the native and the stranger. 

16 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, 
cum Christophori filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vaailcus conjugem ducerct, 
St/mphom, id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata sunt, ut 
omnium gentium Apostolis, id est nunciis, penes nos Bulgarorum 
Apostoli praeponantur, honorentur, diligantiir (Liutprand in Legatione, 
p. 4*82.). See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, tom. i. 
p. 82. tom. ii. p. 429, 430. 434, 435. 443, 444. 446, 477. with the an- 
notations of Reiske. 
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title of BasileWf or emperor. Bu't this friendship chap. 
Was soon disturbed : after the death Of Simeon, the . _ ' , 

nations wefe again in arms ; his feeble successors a.d. 950, 
were divided and extinguished j and, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was born in the purple, deserved the appella- 
tion of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice 
was in some measure gratified by a treasure of 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten thou- 
sand pounds’ wciglit of gold), which he found in 
the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted a 
cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand 
captives who had been guilty of the defence of 
their country. They were deprived of sight ; but 
to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that 
he might conduct his blind century to the pre- 
sence of their king. Their king is said to have 
expired of grief and horror ; the nation was awed 
by this terrible example ; the Bulgarians were 
swept away from their settlements, and circum- 
scribed within a narrow province ; the surviving 
chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of 
patience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first Emigra- 
hung over Europe, about nine hundred years after 'rJl-ksor 
the Christian ajia, they were mistaken by fear and Hunga- 
superstition for the Gog and Magog of the Scrip- a.d, sss. 
tures, the signs and forerunners of the end of the 
world.*^ Since the introduction of letters, they 

17 A bishop of Wurtzbiirgh submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot ; but /le more gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the church ; since Gog signifies the root, the 
pride of the Heresiarch.'s, and Magog what conies from the root, the 
propagation of their sects. Yet these men once commanded the respect 
of mankind (Fleury, Hist, Ecclcs. tom, xi. p. 594, &c.). 
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have explored their own antiquities with a strong 
and laudable impulse of patriotic curiosity.'** Their 
rational criticism can no longer be amused with a 
vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns ; but they 
complain that their primitive records have perished 
in the Tartar war ; that the truth or fiction -of their 
rustic songs is long since forgotten ; and that the 
fragments of a rude chronicle"' must be painfully 
reconciled with the contemporary though foreign 
intelligence of the Imperial geographer . Magiar 
is the national and oriental denomination of the 
Hungarians ; but, among the tribes of Seythia, 
they are distinguished by the Greeks under the 
proper and peculiar name of 7 /frA s, as the descend- 
ants of that mighty people who had conquered and 
reigned from China to tlie V olga. The Pannonian 
colony j)reserved a correspondence of trade and 

’8 The two national authors, from whom T have derived the most 
assistance, are George Pray (Dissertationes ad Annalcs veterum 
Hiingarorum, &c. Vii\dohona\ 1775, in folio,) and Stephen Katona 
(Hist. Critica Ductim et Regum ITungarim stirpis Arpadiante, Pmstini, 
1778 — 1781, 5 vols. in octavo). The first embraces a large and often 
conjectural space ; the latter, by his learning, judgment, ami perspicuity, 
deserves the name of a critical historian.* 

p' The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king Bela. 
Katona has assigned him to the xiith century, ami defends his character 
against the hypercriticism of Pray. This rude annalist must liave 
transcribed some historical records, since he could affirm with dignity, 
rejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et garrulo cantu joculatorum. In the 
xvth century, these fables were collected by Thurotzius, and embellished 
by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. 
Critica Ducum, p. 7 — 33. 

20 See Constantine de Administrando imperio, c. 3, 4. 13. 38 — 42. 
Katona has nicely lixed the composition of this work to the years 949, 
950,951. (p. 4 — 7.). The critical historian (p.34 — 107.) endeavours 
to prove the existence, and to relate the actions, of a first duke Almiis, 
the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected b}^ Constantine. 


* Compare Engel, Geschichtc brief abstract of the speculations, 
des Ungrischen Reichs und seiner for it is difficult to consider them 
Kebenliinder, Halle, 1797, and more, which have been advanced by 

Mailath, Geschichte der Magyaren, the learned, on the origin of the 
Wien, 1828. In an appendix to Magyar, and the Hungarian nation, 
the latter work will be found a Compare vol. vi. p. 35. note. — M. 
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amity with the eastern Turks on the confines of 
Persia; and after a separation of three Imndred and 
fifty years, the missionaries of tlie king of Hungary 
discovered and visited their ancient country near 
the banks of the Volga. They were hospitably 
entertained by a people of Pagans and Savages who 
still bore the name of Hungarians; conversed in 
their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their 
long-lost brethren, and listened with amazement to 
the marvellous tale of their new kingdom and 
religion. The zeal of conversion was animated by 
the interest of consanguinity ; and one of the 
greatest of their princes had formed the generous, 
though fruitless, design, of replenishing the solitude 
of Pannonia by this domestic colony from the heart 
of Tartary.-’ F rom this primitive country they were 
driven to the Westhy tlie tide of war and emigra- 
tion, by the weight of the more distant tribes, who 
at the same time were fugitives and compierors.* 
Reason or fortune directed their course towards the 
frontiers of the Roman empire ; they halted in the 
usual stations along the banks of the great I’ivcrs ; 
and in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Mol- 
davia, some vestiges have been discovered of their 
temporary residence. In this long and various 
peregrination, they could not always escape the 

^21 Pray (Dissert, p. 37 — 39, &c.) produces and illustrates the original 
passages of the Hungarian missionaries, Bonlinius and ilMieas Sylvius. 


* In the deserts to the south- 
east of Astrakhan have been Ibuntl 
the ruins of a city named Madchar, 
which proves the residence of the 
Hungarians or Magiar in those 
regions. Precis de la Geog. Univ, 
par Malte-Brun, vol. i. p.353. — G. 

O 


This is contested by Klaproth in 
his Travels, c. xxi. Madschar (he 
states ), in old Tartar, means “ stone 
building.” This was a Tartar city 
mentioned by the Mahometan 
writers. — M. 
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CHAP, dominion of the stronger ; and the purity of their 

, . blood was improved or sullied by the mixture of a 

foreign race ; from a motive of compulsion, or 
choice, several tribes of the Chazars were associated 
to the standard of their ancient vassals ; introduced 
the use of a second language ; and obtained by their 
superior renown the most honourable place in the 
front of battle. The military force of the Turks 
and their allies marched in seven equal and artificial 
divisions ; each division was formed of thirty thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven warriors, and the 
proportion of women, children, and servants, sup- 
poses and requires at least a million of emigrants. 
Their public counsels were directed by seven vny- 
vods, or hereditary chiefs ; but the experience of dis- 
cord and weakness recommended the more simple 
and vigorous administration of a single person. The 
sceptre, which had been declined by the modest 
Lebedias, was granted to tlie birth or merit of 
Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority of the 
supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed the en- 
gagement of the prince and people ; of the people 
to obey his commands, of the prince to consult 
their happiness and glory. 

Their Fen- With tlfis narrative we might be reasonably 
‘"■'S'n- jf penetration of modern learning had 

not opened a new and larger prospect of the an- 
tiquities of nations. The Hungarian language 
stands alone, and as it were insulated, among the 
Sclavonian dialects ; but it bears a clo.se and clear 
affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race^^, of an 

Fischer, in the Quaestiones Pctropolitanae, (Je Origine Ungrorum, 
and Prav, Dissertat. i, ii, iii, &c. have drawn up several comparative 
tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is indeed 
striking, but the lists are short ; the words are purposely chosen ; and 
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obsolete and savage race, which formerly occupied 
the northern regions of Asia and Europe.* The 
genuine appellation of TJgri or Igours is found on 
the western confines of China j their migration 
to the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar 
evidence ; a similar name and language are de- 
tected in the southern parts of Siberia*^ ; and the 
remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, though 
thinly, scattered from the sources of the Oby to 
the shores of Lapland.-*’’ The consanguinity of the 
Hungarians and Laplanders would display the 
powerful energy of climate on the children of a 
common parent ; the lively contrast between the 
bold adventurers who are intoxicated with the 
wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives 
who are immersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion 

I read in the learned J3ayer (Comment. Acadein. Pctropol. tom. x. 
p. 374<.), that although the llniigarian has adopted rniiny Fennic words 
(innumeras voces), it essentially tliliers toto genio et natura. 

In the region ol' Tiirfan, whicli is clearly and minutely described 
by the Chinese geographers ((laul)il, Hist, dii (irand (irenglscan, p. 13. ; 
De Cxiiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, &;c.). 

Hist. Genealogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, 
partie ii. p. 90 — 98. 

> In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, vol.ii. p. 9::^0, 921.) and Bell (Travels, vol. i. 
j), 17F.) found the Vogulitz in the neighltourliood of Tobolsky. By 
the tortures of the etymological art, Vgur and Vogul are reducerl to 
the same name ; the circumjacent mountains really bear the appellation 
of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the Vogulian is the nearest 
to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. p. 20 — .30. Pray, Dissert, ii. 
p.31— 31.). 

The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the curious 
work of M. Leveque (Hist, des Peuples soumis a la Domination de la 
Russie, tom. i. p. 361— 5GI.). 

* The connection between the mitted. Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 
Magyar language and that of the j). 188, &c. Malte-Brun, tom. vi. 
Finns is now almost generally ad- p. 723, &c. — M. 
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CHAP. 

LV. 


Tactics and 
manners 
of the 
Ilunga- 
lians and 
lJulgarians, 

A. D. 900, 
&c. 


of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body.^^ 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and con- 
gealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; and the 
Arctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, are 
ignorant of war, and unconscious of human blood: 
a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue were the 
guardians of their peace ! 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
the Tactics^'’, that all the Scythian hordes resembled 
each other in their pastoral and military life, that 
they all practised the same means of subsistence, 
and employed the same instruments of destruction. 
But he adds, that the two nations of Bulgarians 
and Hungarians were superior to their brethren, 
and similar to each other, in the improvements, 
however rude, of their discipline and government: 
their visible likeness determines Leo to confound 
his friends and enemies in one common description ; 
and the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. 
Except the merit and fiimc of military prowess, all 


This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly drawn 
from the Tactics of Leo, p. 796 — 801., and the Latin Annals, which are 
alleged by Baronins, Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 889, <&c. 

Bulibn, Hist. Naturelle, toni.v. p.G.in P^ino. Gustavus Adolphus 
attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius 
says of these Arctic tribes, anna arcus ct pharctra, sed adversus feras 
(Annul, l. iv. p. 230.) ; and attempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to 
varni.sh with philosophy their brutal ignorance. 

Leo has observed, that the government of the Turks was mo- 
narchical, and that their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 896. 

hY/i tSapHag), Rhegino (in Chron. A.D. 889) mentions theft 
as a capital crime, anti his jurisprudence is confirmed by the original 
code of 8t. Stephen (A.D. 1016). If a slave were guilty, he was 
chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of five 
heifers ; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine ; for 
the third, with death ; which the freeman did not incur till the fourth 
offence, as his first penalty was the loss of liberty (Katona, Hist. 
Regum Hungar. tom. i, p. 231,232.). 
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that is valued by mankind appeared vile and chap. 
contemptible to these Barbarians, whose native ■ 
fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness of 
numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hunga- 
rians were of leather, their garments of fur ; they 
shaved their hair, and scarified their faces : in 
speech thej were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach 
of Barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the import- 
ance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate the 
breach of their most solemn engagements. Their 
simplicity has been praised ; yet they abstained 
only from the luxury they had never known ; 
W'hatever they saw, they coveted ; their desires 
were insatiate, and their sole industry was the 
hand of violence and rajiine. By the definition of 
a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long description 
of the economy, the^ warfare, and the government 
that prevail in tliat state of society ; I may add, 
that to fisliing, as well as to the chase, the Hunga- 
rians were indebted for a part of their subsistence ; 
and since they seldom cultivated the ground, they 
must, at least in their new settlements, have some- 
times practised a slight and unskilful husbandry. 

In their emigrations, perhaps in their expeditions, 
the host was accompanied by thousands of sheep 
and oxen, who increased the cloud of formidable 
dust, and afforded a constant and wholesome supply 
of milk and animal food. A plentiful command of 
forage was the first care of the general, and if the 
flocks and herds were secure of their pastures, the 
hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle that 

0 4 > 
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CHAP, overspread the country exposed their camp to a 
, nocturnal surprise, had not a still wider circuit 
been occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually 
in motion to discover and delay the approach of the 
enemy. After some experience of the Roman 
tactics, they adopted the use of the sword and 
spear, the helmet of the soldier, and the iron 
breast-plate of his steed : but their native and 
deadly weapon was the Tartar bow : from the 
earliest infancy, their children and servants were 
exercised in the double science of archery and 
horsemanship ; tlieir arm was strong ; their aim 
was sure ; and in the most rapid career, they were 
taught to throw themselves backwards, and to 
shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In open 
combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pursuit, 
they were equally formidable : an appearance of 
order was maintained in the foremost ranks, but 
their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, 
headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrific 
outcries ; but, if they fled, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed and 
sudden evolution. In the abuse of victory, they 
astonished Europe, yet smarting from the wounds of 
the Saracen and the Dane: mercythey rarely asked, 
and more rarely bestowed : both sexes were accused 
as equally inaccessible to pity, and their appetite 
for raw flesh might countenance the popular tale, 
that they drank the blood and feasted on the hearts 
of the slain. Yet tlie Hungarians were not devoid 
of those principles of justice and humanity, which 
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nature has implanted in every bosom. Thee licence 
of public and private injuries was restrained by laws . * . 

and punishments ; and in tlie security of an open 
camp, theft is the most tempting and most dan- 
gerous offence. Among the Barbarians, there 
were many, whose spontaneous virtue supplied 
their laws and corrected their manners, who per- 
formed the duties, and sympathised with the af- 
fections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the EstabUsh- 
Turkish hordes approached the common limits of iUroaci^of 
the French and Byzantine emjhres. Their first 
conquests and final settlements extended on either a.i^- 889. 
side of the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, 
and beyond the measure of the Roman province of 
Pannonia, or the modern kingdom of Hungary.™ 

That ample and fertile land was loosely occupied 
by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name and tribe, 
which were driven by the invaders into the compass 
of a narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched 
a vague and nominal empire as far as the edge of 
Transylvania; but, after the failure of his legitimate 
line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience 
and tribute to the monarchs of Oriental France. 

The bastard Arnulph was provoked to invite the 
arms of the Turks : they rushed through the real # 

or figurative wall, which his indiscretion had thrown 
open ; and the king of Germany has been justly 
reproached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical 
society of the Christians. During the life of Ar- 
nulph, the Hungarians were checked by gratitude 


30 See Katona, Hist.Ducum Hungar. p. 321 — 362. 
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CHAP, or fear ; but in the infancy of his son Lewis they 
. _ ‘ ■ discovered and invaded Bavaria ; and such was 

A.D.900, their Scythian speed, that in a single day a circuit 
of fifty miles was stript and consumed. In the 
battle of Augsburgh tlie Christians maintained 
their advantage till the seventh hour of the day : 
they were deceived and vanipiished by the flying 
stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The confla- 
gration spread over the jirovinces of Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Franconia; and the Hungarians''’' pro- 
moted the reign of anarchy, by forcing the stoutest 
barons to discipline their vassals and fortify their 
castles. Tlie origin of walled towns is ascribed to 
this calamitous period ; nor could any distance be 
secure against an enemy, who, almost at the same 
instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery of 
St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, on the shores of 
the northern ocean. Above thirty years the Ger- 
manic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the igno- 
miny of tribute ; and resistance was disarmed by the 
menace, theserious and effectual menace, ofdragging 
the women and children into captivity, and of 
slaughtering the males above the age of ten years. 
I have neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but I must observe 
w'ith surprise, that the southern provinces of France 
were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind 
her Pyrenees, was astonished at the approach of 


31 Hun^arorum ^ens, ciijus omnes fere nationes expertao saevitiam, &c. 
is the preface of Liutprand (1. i. c. 2.), who frequently expatiates on 
the calamities of his own times. See l.i. c. 5. l.ii. c. 1, 2. 4, 5, G, 7. 
1. iii. c. l,&c. 1. V. c. 8. 15. in Legal, p. 485. His colours are glaring, 
but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi and Muratori. 
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these formidable strangers.®^ The vicinity of Italy 
had tempted their early inroads ; but, from their 
camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some terror 
the apparent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to 
retire ; their request was proudly rejected by the 
Italian king; and the lives of twenty thousand 
Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy and 
rashness. Among the cities of the West, the royal 
Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splendour ; and 
the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only derived 
from the relics of the apostles. The Hungarians 
appeared; Pavia was in flames ; forty-three churches 
were consumed ; and, after the massacre of the 
people, they spared about two hundred wretches, 
who had gathered some bushels of gold and silver 
(a vague exaggeration) from the smoking ruins of 
their country. In these annual excursions from the 
Alps to the neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, 
the churches, that yet escaped, resounded with a 
fearful litany : “ O ! save and deliver us from the 
“ arrows of the Hungarians !” But the saints were 
deaf or inexorable ; and the torrent rolled forwards, 
till it was stopped by the extreme land of Calabria.'** 


The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus, are critically 
illustrated by Katona (Hist. Ducuiu,c‘cc. p. 107 — 499.). IJis diligence 
has searched both natives and foreigners ; yet to the deeds of mischief, 
or glory, I have been able to add the destruction of Bremen (Adam 
Bremensis,i, 43.). 

Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and re- 
sources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avert, by liis intercession, the mbits, Jltfgcllum, See. 

Nunc tc rogainus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
serenos (Antiquitat, Ital. med. iEvi, tom. i. dissertat, i. p. 21,22.), and 


CHAP. 



A.D. 900. 


A.D. 924. 
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CHAP. A composition was offered and accepted for tlie 
. , head of each Italian subject; and ten bushels of 

silver were poured forth in the Turkish camp. 
But falsehood is the natural antagonist of violence ; 
and the robbers were defrauded both in the num- 
bers of the assessment and the standard of the me- 
tal. On the side of the East the Hungarians were 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of 
the Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance with 
the Pagans, and whose situation formed the barrier 
A.D. 924 . of the Byzantine empire. The barrier was over- 
turned ; the emperor of Constantinople beheld the 
waving banners of the Turks; and one of their 
boldest warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe into 
the golden gate. The arts and treasures of the 
Greeks diverted the assault ; but tlie Hungarians 
might boast, in their retreat, that they had imposed 
a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty 
of the Ca'sars.'’"' Tlie remote and rapid operations 
of the same campaign appear to magnify the power 
and numbers of the Turks ; but their courage is 
most deserving of praise, since a light troop of three 
or four hundred horse would often attempt and 


the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use (tom, iii. 
diss. xl. p. 709.). The Italian annalist has accurately traced the 
series of their inroads (Annali d'ltalia, tom. vii. p. 305. 307. 393. 401. 
437. 440. tom.viii. p. 19. 41. 52, &c.). 

■>♦ Both the Hungarian and Kiissian annals suppose, that they be- 
sieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. 
p. 239. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354 — 300.); and tlie fact is almost 
confessed by the Byzantine historians (Leo Grammaticus, p. 500. 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 029.) : yet, however glorious to the nation, it is 
denied or doubted by the critical historian, and even by the notary of 
Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious ; they could not safely transcribe 
or believe the rusticorum ‘fabulas : but Katona might have given due 
attention to the evidence of Liutprand, Bulgarorum gentera atque 
Gr(£corum tributariam fecerant (Hist. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 435.). 
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execute the most daring inroads to the gates of chap. 
Thessalonica and Constantinople. At this disas- , , 

trous mra of the ninth and tenth centuries, Europe 
was afflicted by a triple scourge from the North, 
the East, and the South : the Norman, the Hun- 
garian, and the Saracen, sometimes trod the same 
ground of desolation ; and these savage foes might 
have been compared by Homer to the two lions 
growling over the carcass of a mangled stag.® 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom victory of 
was achieved by the Saxon princes, Henry the PowTeV''^ 
Fowler and Otho the Great, who, in two memor- A.D.934. 
able battles, for ever broke the power of the Hun- 
garians.’® The valiant Henry was roused from a 
bed of sickness by the invasion of his country ; 
but liis mind was vigorous and his prudence suc- 
cessful. “ My companions,” said he, on the 
morning of the combat, “maintain your ranks, 

“ receive on your bucklers the first arrows of the 
“ Fagans, and prevent their second discharge by 
“ the equal and rapid career of your lances.” They 
obeyed and conquered ; and the historical picture 
of the castle of Merseburgh'expressed the features, 
or at least the character, of Henry, who, in an age 
of ignorance, entrusted to the finer arts the perpe- 
tuity of his name.’^ At the end of twenty yeans, 

33 \fruv9' tiV, oif]pivOtiTr)Vj 

“Qr’ onfor KOfWtpyui Trtpi KTapLv7j£ 

"'Afujuo i:uvdovrtj p^ya <ppoi'iovTt fiax^frOov, Iliad, Xvi. 756. 

36 They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hist. Hucura, 
p, 300 — 308. 427 — 470.). Liutprand (1. ii. c. 8,9.) is the best evidence 
for the former, and Witichind (Annal. Saxon. Liii.) of the latter : but 
the critical historian will not even overlook the horn of a warrior, which 
is said to be preserved at Jaz-berin. 

37 Hunc vero triumphum, tarn laude ([uain inemoria dignum, ad 
Meresburgum rex in superiori coenaculo domus per '(u)ypa(piai', id est, 
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CHAP. 

LV. 


of Otho 
the Great, 
A.D. 955, 


the children of the Turks who had fallen by his 
sword invaded the empire of his son ; and their 
force is defined, in the lowest estimate, at one 
hundred thousand horse. They were invited by 
domestic faction ; the gates of Germany were 
treacherously unlocked ; and they spread, far 
beyond the Rhine and the Meuse, into the heart 
of Flanders. But the vigour and prudence of 
Otho dispelled the conspiracy ; the princes were 
made sensible that unless they were true to each 
other, their religion and country were irrecoverably 
lost ; and the national powers were reviewed in the 
plains of Augsburgh. Tliey marched and fought 
in eight legions, according to the division of pro- 
vinces and tribes ; the first, second, and third, 
were composed of Bavarians ; tlie fourth, of Fran- 
conians; the fifth, of Saxons, under tlie immediate 
command of the monarch ; the sixth and seventh 
consisted of Swabians ; and the eighth legion, of a 
thousand Bohemians, closed the rear of the host. 
The resources of discipline and valour were for- 
tified by the arts of superstition, which, on this 
occasion, may deserve the epithets of generous and 
salutary. The soldiers were purified with a fast ; 
the camp was blessed with the relics of saints and 
martyrs ; and the Christian hero girded on his side 


picturain, notari praecepit, adeo iit rcm verain potius quam verisimilem 
videas f an high encomium (Liutprand, 1. ii. c. 9,). Another palace in 
Germany had been painted with holy subjects by the order of Charle- 
magne ; and Muratori may justly affirm, nulla saecula fucre in quibus 
pictorcs desiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. medii iEvi, tora.il dis- 
sert. xxiv. p. 3G0, 361.). Our domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance 
and original imperfection (Mr..Walpole’s lively words) are of a much 
more recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 2, &c.}. 
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the sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible 
spear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St. 
Maurice, the prefect oftheThebasan legion. But 
his firmest confidence was placed in the holy lance'***, 
whose point was fashioned of the nails of the cross, 
and which his father had extorted from the king 
of Burgundy, by the threats of war, and the gift 
of a province. The Hungarians were expected 
in the front; they secretly passed the Lech, a 
river of Bavaria that falls into the Danube ; turned 
the rear of the Christian army ; plundered the 
baggage, and disordered the legions of Bohemia 
and Swabia. The battle was restored by the Fran- 
conians, whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was 
pierced with an arrow as he rested from his fa- 
tigues : the Saxons fought under the eyes of their 
king ; and his victory surpassed, in merit and im- 
portance, the triumphs of the last two hundred 
years. The loss of the HungarLans was still greater 
in the flight than in the action ; they were encom- 
passed by the rivers of Bavaria ; and their past 
cruelties excluded them from the hope of mercy. 
Three captive jirinces were hanged at llatisbon, 
the multitude of prisoners w’as slain or mutilated, 
and the fugitives, who presumed to appear in the 
face of their country, were condemned to ever- 
lasting poverty and disgrace.® Yet the spirit of 
the nation was humbled, and the most accessible 
passes of Hungary were fortified with a ditch and 

See Baronins, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 929, No. 2 — 5. The lance of 
Christ is taken from the l)est evidence, Liutjmand (1. iv, c. 12.), Sigebert, 
and the acts of St. Gerard ; but the other military relics depend on the 
faith of the Gesta Angloriiin post Bedain, 1. ii. c. 8 
3.> Katona, Hist, Ducuni Ilungariae, p. 500, <&c. 


CHAP. 

LV. 
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rwAP. rampart. Adversity suggested the counsels of 
. ‘ . moderation and peace : the robbers of the West 

A.D. 972 . acquiesced in a sedentary life ; and the next gener- 
ation was taught, by a discerning prince, that far 
more might be gained by multiplying and ex- 
changing the produce of a fruitful soil. The native 
race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled 
with new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian 
origin ; many thousands of robust and industrious 
captives had been imported from all the countries 
of Europe ''' ; and after the marriage of Geisa with 
a Bavarian princess, he bestowed honours and 
estates on the nobles of Germany.'*^ The son of 
Geisa was invested with the regal title, and the house 
of Arpad reigned three hundred years in the king- 
dom of Hungary. But the freeborn Barbarians 
W'ere not dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and 
the people asserted their indefeasible right of 

Among these colonics wc may distinguish, 1. The Chazars, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their marcli (Constant, de 
Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, J09.). 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and 
Siculi, whom they found in the land ; the last were perhaps a remnant 
of the Huns of Attila, and were entrusted with the guard of the borders. 
3. The Kussians, who like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whose chiefs (A.D. 
956) were invited, cum magna multitudine Ilisinahe/Uarnm, Had any 
of these Sclavonians embraced the Mahometan religion? 5. The 
Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, 
&c. who had spread to the lower Danube. The last colony of 40,000 
Cumans, A.D. 1239, was received and converted by the kings of Hun- 
gary, who derived from that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, 
Dissert, vi, vii. p. 109 — 173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95— 99. 259 — 
264. 476. 479-483, &c.). 

41 Christiana autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of 
Pilgrinus, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A.D. 973. Pars 
major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

4-1 The fidcles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old charters : 
and Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these 
colonies, which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian Ranzanus 
(Hist. Critic. Ducum, p. 667 — 681.). 
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choosing, deposing, and punishing the hereditary chap. 
servant of the state. , 

III. The name of Russians was first di- Origin of 
vulged, in the ninth century, by an embassy from Han mo^ 
Tlieophilus, emperor of the East, to the emperor 
of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. Tlie 
Greeks were accompanied by tlie envoys of the a,d. 839. 
great duke, or cbagan, or czar, of the Russians. 

In their journey to Constantinople, they had tra- 
versed many hostile nations ; and they hoped to 
escape the dangers of their return, by requesting 
the French monarch to transport them by sea to 
their native country. A closer examination de- 
tected their origin ; they were the brethren of the 
Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France ; and it might 
justly be apprehended, that these Russian strangers 


Among the Greeks, tins national appellation has a singular foi’rn, 
P(ur, as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etj niologies have 
been suggested. 1 have jieruscd, with pleasure and profit, a dissertation 
dc Origine Uussornni ( Gomment. Aeadeni. Pt'tropolitarue, tom. viii. 
p. 388 — +30.) by Tlieophilus Sigefi id Jhiyer, a learned (lerinan, who 
spent bis life and labours in the service of lliissia. A geographical 
tract of D’Anville, de I’Empire dc lliissie, sou Origine, et ses Ae- 
croisscineiis, (Paris, 1772, in 12mo.) lias likewise been of use. 


The later antiquarians of 
Kussia and Germany appear to ac- 
quiescein the authority of the monk 
Nestor, the earliest annalist of 
Russia, who derives the Russians, 
or Varegues, from Scandinavia. 
The names of the first founders of 
the Russian monarchy nrc Scan- 
dinavian or Norman. Their lan- 
guage (according to Const. Por- 
phyrog.deAdministrat.Imper. e. 0.) 
differed essentially from the Scla- 
vonian. The author of the Annals 
of St. Bertin, who ^lr^t names the 
Russians ( Hhos) in the year 831^ 

VOL. X. 


of his Annals, assigns them Sweden 
for their country. So Lintprand 
calls tlic Russians the same people 
as the Normans. The Fins, Lap- 
landers, and Esthonians, call the 
Swedes, to tlie present day. Roots, 
Eootsi, Riiotzi, Rootslaue. Sec 
Tliuniiian, Untcrsiichungen lihcr 
dcr (ileschichte der Alstlielien Euro- 
paischcu Vdlkcr, p.374. (bitterer, 
(!()mm. Socict. Reg. Scient. 
(lotting, xiii. p. I2(). Sehldzcr in 
his Nestor. Koch. Revolut. de 
rEiiropc, vol. i. p. GO. Maltc-Rnin, 
Geograph, vol.vi. [>.378. — M, 
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€HAP. were not the messengers of peace, but the erais- 
■ saries of war. They were detained, while the 
Greeks were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a 
more satisfactory account, that lie might obey the 
laws of hospitality or prudence, according to the 
interest of both empires.^^ This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at least the princes, of 
Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the na- 
tional annals"'® and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed by 
a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst 
forth in the spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were crowded 
with independent chieftains and desperate ad- 
venturers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
and smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was 
the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, 
of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak 
climate and narrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped tlieir arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their vessels, and explored every coast 


•'4 Sec the entire passage (dignum, says Buyer, ut aurcis in tabiilis 
figatur) in the Annalcs Bertiniani Francoriim (in Script. Ital. Muratori, 
tom. ii. pars i. p. 525.), A. D. 839, twenty-two years before the aera of 
Kuric. In the xth century, Liutprand (Hist. 1. v. c. G.) speaks of the 
Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a red com- 
plexion. 

My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Lev^que, Ilistoire 
de Russie. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient annalists, was a 
monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the xiith century; but his 
Chronicle was obscure, till it w as publislied at Petersburgh, 1767, in 
4to. Leveque, Hist, dc Russie, tom. i. p, xvi. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii, 
p. 184. * 


* The late M. Schlozer has trans- is the mine from which hence- 
latcdandadded a commentary to the forth the history of the North 
“ Annals of Nestor ; ” and his work must be drawn, — (1 . 
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that promised either spoil or settlement. The chap. 
Baltic was the first scene of their naval achieve- . . 

ments ; they visited the eastern shores, the silent 
residence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these 
strangers, whom they saluted witli the title of 
J^arangians^'’’ or Corsairs. Their superiority in 
arms, discipline, and renown, commanded the 
fear and reverence of tlie natives. In their wars 
against the more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a peo})le whom they were qua- 
lified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, 

Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father a.d. scs. 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hundred 
years. His brothers extended his influence : the 
example of service and usurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia j and their establishments, by the usual 
methods of war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were con- xiie Va- 
sidered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled by Sstanti- 
the sword of the Varangians, distributed estates 
and subjects to their faithful captains, and sup- 
plied their numbers with fresh streams of ad- 
venturers from the Baltic coast.'*^ But when 

Theophil. Sig. Buyer dc Vuragi.s (lor the name is differently spelt), 
in Comment. Academ. Pctropolitame, tom. iv. p. 27.5 — .‘Bl. 

^7 Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were .still guarded 
ex fugitivoriun servorum robore, conflueiitiimi et maxime Danorimi. 

1 * *2 
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CHAP, the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep and 
. , permanent root into the soil, they mingled with 

the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of delivering 
his country from these foreign mercenaries. They 
had seated him on the throne j his riches were 
insufficient to satisfy their demands ; but they 
listened to his pleasing advice, that they should 
seek, not a more grateful, but a more wealthy, 
master ; that they should embark for Greece, 
where, instead of the skins of squirrels, silk and 
gold would be the recompence of their service. 
At the same time the Russian prince admonished 
his Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, to 
recompense and restrain, these imi)etuous children 
of the North. Contemporary writers have recorded 
the introduction, name, and character, of the 
7 ''a rang' Ians : each day they rose in confidence 
and esteem ; the whole body was assembled at 
Constantinople to jierfbrm the duty of guards ; and 
their strength was recruited by a numerous band 
of their countrymen from the island of Thule. On 
this occasion, the vague ajipellation of Thule is 
applied to England ; and the new Varangians v'ere 
a colony of English and Danes who fled from the 
yoke of the Norman conqueror. The habits of 
pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the 
countries of the earth ; these exiles were entertained 
in the Byzantine court ; and they preserved, till 
the last age of tlie empire, the inheritance of 
spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or 


Bayer, who quotes (p. 20*2.) the Chronicle of Dithmar of Merseburgh, 
observes, that it was unusual for the Gcriiuius to enlist in a foreign 
service. 
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English tongue. With their broad and double-edged chap. 
battle-axes on their shoulders, they attended the . , 

Greek emperor to the temple, the senate, and the 
hippodrome ; he slept and feasted under their trusty 
guard ; and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and 
the capital, were held by the firm and faithful hands 
of the Varangians."'*' 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia Geography 
was extended far beyond the limits of ancient oMUissta, 
knowledge; and the monarchy of tlie Russians ^.n. 950. 
obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the map of 
Constantine.'"’ Tlie sons of Ruric were masters 
of the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; 
and, if tliey were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the East, their western frontier in those 
early days was enlarged to the Baltic Sea and the 
country of the Prussians. Their northern reign 
ascended above the sixtietli degree of latitude, 
over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal 
darkness. To the south they followed the course 
of the Borysthenes, and a})proachcd with that river 

Diicange 1ms collected from the original authors the state and 
history of the Varangi at Constantinople (dlossar. Med. ct infimae 
(h’cccitatis, sub voce lUtpay-yot. Med. et Infimae Latinitatis, sub voce 
Vairri, Not. ad Alexiad. Anme Comneme, p. ^.'>7, 258. Notes 
snr Villehardonin, p. 29G — 299.). See likewise the annotations of 
Keiskc to tlie ('ereinoniale Aula* Byzant. of Constantine, torn. ii. 

р. 149, 150. Saxo (irraniinaticus affirms that they spoke J)anibh j but 
Codinns maintains tlicin till the fifteenth century in the use of their 
native English: JloXuxpoiH'Covai di liapayyoi Kara ti]v Trarfnov yX^rr^av 
avTMV 7)yovv ’lyuXtinffri. 

The original record of the geography and trade of Ilussia is pro- 
duced by the einperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (do Administrat. 
lm[)erii, c. 2. p. 55, 50. c. 9. p. 59 — 01. c. 13. p. 03 — 07. e. 37. p. 106. 

с. 42. p. 112, 113.), and illustrated by the diligence of Bayer (de Geo- 
graphia Russiie vicinarumqne Kegioninn circiter A.C. 948. in Comment. 

Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 307 — 422. tom. x. p. 371 — 421.), with 
the aid of the chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandinavia, &c, 

p 8 
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CHAP, the neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes 
. . that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were 

obedient to the same conqueror, and insensibly 
blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian ; but in the 
tenth century, these two modes of speech were 
ditferent from each other ; and, as the Sclavonian 
prevailed in the South, it may be presumed that 
the original Russians of the North, the primitive 
subjects of the Varangian chief, were a portion 
of the Fennic race. With the emigration, union, 
or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 
continually shifted. But the most ancient map of 
Russia aftbrds some places wliich still retain their 
name and position ; and the two capitals, Novo- 
gorod and Kiow arc coeval with the first 
age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not yet 
deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of 
the Hanseatic League, which diffused the streams 
of opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiow 
could not yet boast of three hundred churches, 
an innumerable people, and a degree of greatness 


The haughty proverb, “Who can resist (tocI and the great 
“Novogorod?” is applied by M. Leveque (Hist, de Russie, tom. i. 
p. GO.) even to the times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates this republic, which was 
suppressed A. D. 1475 (torn. ii. p. 252 — 266.). That accurate traveller, 
Adam Olearius, describes (in 1635) the remains of Novogorod, and the 
route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, tom. i. p. 123 — 
129. 

In hac magna civitate, quae est caput regni, plus trecentae ecclesim, 
habentur et nundinae octo, populi etiam ignota manus (Eggehardus ad 
A. D. 1018, apud Bayer, tom.ix. p, 412.). He likewise quotes (tom. x. 
p. 397.) the words of the Saxon annalist, Iluj us (liusskn) metropolis est 
Chive, aemula sceptri Constantinopolitani, qum est clarissimum decus 
Graeciae. The fame of Kiow, especially in the xith century, had reached 
the German and the Arabian geographers. 
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and splendour which was compared with Con- chap. 
stantinople, by those who had never seen the . 
residence of the Ca?sars. In their origin, the two 
cities were no more than camps or fairs, the most 
convenient stations in whicli the Barbarians might 
assemble for the occasional business of war or 
trade. Yet even these assemblies announce some 
progress in the arts of society ; a new breed of 
cattle was imported from the southern provinces ; 
and the spirit of commercial enterprise pervaded 
the sea and land from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
from the mouth of the Oder to the port of Con- 
stantinople. In the days of idolatry and barbarism, 
the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented and en- 
riched by tlie Normans, who had prudently se- 
cured a free mart of purchase and exchange.^ From 
this harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, the 
corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the 
eastern shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations 
were intermingled, and the holy groves of Curland 
are said to have been decorated with Oredan and 
Spanish gold.“ Between the sea and Novogorod 


In Odorae ostio qua Scytlucas alluit paludcs, nobilissiiiia civitas 
Julinum, celcbcrrimam, Barbaris ct Gratcisqiii sunt in circuitu, pracstans 
stationem, est sane inaxiina omnium (jiias Europa claudit civitatum 
(Adam Brcmensi.s, Hist. Ecclcs. [). JO.). A strange exaggeration even 
in the xith century. The trade of’ the Baltic, and the Hanseatic League, 
are carefully treated in Anderson’s Historical Deduction of Commerce ; 
at least, in our language, I am not acquainted with any book so 
satisfactory. * 

'’‘5 According to Adam of Bremen (de Situ Dania?, p.58.), the old 
Curland extended eight days’ journey along the coast ; and by Peter 
Teutoburgicus (p. 08. A.D. 13:^6, Memel is defined as the common 
frontier of Russia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi pluriinum, (says 
Adam) divinis, aiiguribus atque nccromanticis omnes domus sunt 


* The book of authority is the Bundcs,” by George Sartorius, 
“ Geschichte dcs Hanseutischen Crottingen, 1803. — M. 

p 4 
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CHAP, an easy intercourse was discovered; in the summer, 
, through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable river ; in 
the winter season, over the hard and level surface 
of boundless snows. From the neighbourhood of 
that city, the Russians descended the streams that 
fall into the Rorysthenes ; their canoes, of a single 
tree, were laden with .slaves of every age, furs of 
every sy)ecics, the spoil of their bee-hives, and the 
hides of their cattle ; and the whole produce of 
the North was collected and discharged in the 
magazines of Kiow. The month of June was the 
ordinary season of the departure of the fleet : the 
timber of the canoes was framed into the oars and 
benches of more .solid and capacious boats ; and 
they proceeded without obstacle down the Borys- 
thencs, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges of 
rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate the 
waters, of the river. At the more shallow falls it 
was sullicient to lighten the vessels ; but the deeper 
cataracts w'cre impas.sable ; and the mariners, who 
dragged tiieir vessels and their slaves six miles 
over land, were exposed in this toilsome jour- 
tiey to the robbers of the desert."’^ At the first 
island below the falls, the Russians celebrated 


picnic a toto orbe ibi re.sponsa pctuntiir, niaxime ab Hispanis 

(for.san Zupanh-, k\ cst regiilis Lettoviic) ct Griccis. The name of 
Greeks was apiilicil to the Itiissians even before their conversion ; an 
imperfect conversion, if tlicy still consnlteil the wizards of Curland 
(Bayer, toin.x. p.378.402,&c. Grotins, Prolegomen. aci Hist. Goth, 
p. 99.). 

Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the 
Unssian and Sclavonic names ; but thirteen arc enumerated by the 
Sieur de Bcauplan, a French engineer, who had sui-veyed the course 
and navigation of the Dniejier or Borysthenes (Description de I’Ukraine, 
Rouen, 16G0, a thin quarto); but the map is unluckily wanting in ray 
copy. •’ 
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the festival of their escape : at a second, near the 
mouth of the river, they repaired tlieir sliattcred ■ 
vessels for the longer and more perilous voyage 
of the Black Sea. If they steered along the coast, 
tlie Danube was accessible ; witli a fair wind they 
could reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite 
shores of Anatolia ; and Constantinople admitted 
the annual visit of the strangers of the North. 

They returned at the stated season with a rich 
cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures of 
Greece, and the sjiices of India. Some of their 
countrymen resided in the capital and provinces ; 
and the national treaties protected the persons, 
effects, and privileges, of the Russian merchant.''’'’ 

But the same communication which had been 
opened for the benefit, was soon abused for the 
injury, of mankind. In a period of one hundred 
and ninety years, the Russians made four attemjits c<>nstan- 
to plunder the treasures of Constantinople : the 
event was various, but the motive, the means, and 
the object, were the same in these naval exjie- 
ditions."'’ The Russian traders had seen the mag- 
nificence and tasted the luxury of the city of the 
CP3sars. A marvellous tale, and a scanty supply, 
excited the desires of their savage countrymen : 
they envied the gifts of nature which their climate 


Naval ex- 
peditions of 
the Rus- 
sians 
aj^ainst 


Nestor, apud Levcqiic, Hist, dc lliissie, tom. i. [). 78 — SO. From 
the Dnieper or Borytsthene.s, the JIussian.s went to Black Bulgaria, 
Chazaria, and To Syria, how? whore? when? May we not, 

instead of read ^ruina (de Administrat. Ini]), c. ^2. p. lid.)? 

The alteration is slight ; the po.sition of Suania, between Chazaria and 
Lazica, is perfectly suitable ; and the name was still used in the xith 
century (Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770.). 

'>f> The wars of the Russians and (ireeks in the ixth, xth, and xith 
centuries, are related in the Byzantine annals, especially those of 
Zonaras and Cedrenus ; and all their testimonies are collected in the 
Rimka of Stritter, tom. ii. jiars ii. j). 9d9 — 104<4. 
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CHAP, denied; they coveted the works of art, which 

LV 

. they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent 
to purchase : the Varangian princes unfurled the 
banners of piratical adventure, and their bravest 
soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt 
in the northern isles of the ocean.'’^ The image of 
their naval armaments was revived in the last 
century, in the fleets of the Cosacks, which issued 
from the Borysthenes, to navigate the same seas for a 
similar purpose.'’'^ The Greek appellation of mon- 
oxyla, or single canoes, might be justly applied to 
the bottom of their vessels. It was scooped out of 
the long stem of a beech or willow, but the slight 
and narrow foundation was raised and continued 
on either side with planks, till it attained the 
length of sixty, and the height of about twelve, 
feet. These boats were built without a deck, but 
with two rudders and a mast ; to move with sails 
and oars ; and to contain from forty to seventy 
men, with their arms, and provisions of fresh water 
and salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats ; but when the na- 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the 
royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was magnified 
in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times the real 
proportion of its strength and numbers. Had the 
Greek emperors been endowed with foresight to 

UpnaiTiUpicaixhvoQ U Km ffvnfiaxiKov ovk oXiyov utto tmv KnroucovvTiuv 
h' Tttc; TTpompKTiuuj Tvv OKtuvoii vi)<Toi<: kOrm\ Cedrenus in Compend. 
p. 758. 

See Beau pi an (Description de I'Ukraine, p. 54 — 01.): his de- 
scriptions are lively, his plans accurate, and except the circiuii stance of 
firc-anns, \vc may read old Russians for modern Co.sacks. 
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discern, and vigour to prevent, perhaps they might chap. 
have sealed with a maritime force the mouth of . 
the Borysthenes. Their indolence abandoned the 
coast of Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical 
war, which, after an interval of six hundred years, 
again infested the Euxinc ; but as long as the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant 
province escaped the notice both of the prince 
and the historian. The storm which had swept 
along from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length 
burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace ; a streight of 
fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels of the 
Russian might have been stopped and destroyed 
by a more skilful adversary. In their first enter- The first, 
prise under the princes of Kiow, they passed ' ‘ 
without opposition, and occupied the port of Con- 
stantinople in the absence of the emperor Michael, 
the son of Theophilus. Through a crowd of perils, 
he landed at the palace-stairs, and immediately re- 
paired to a church of the Virgin Mary.'**’ By the 
advice of the patriarch, her garment, a precious 
relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped 
in the sea ; and a seasonable tempest, which de- 
termined the retreat of the Russians, was devoutly 
ascribed to the mother of God.‘“ The silence of 

It is to be lamented, tliat Bayer ha.s only given a Dissertation do 
JlunHorum pri mu Expeditione Constantinopolitana (Comment. Acadein. 

Petropol. tom.vi. p. 3G5 — .‘301.). After disentangling some chro- 
nological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 8(} or 865, a date which 
might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in the beginning of 
M. Lcveqiie's history. 

When Photins wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of 
the Russians, the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe ; he reproaches 
the nation as ttV <uftdr//ra ical ni((i(l>oyiaj> TTiivTdv (^tvrbfjoixj raTrniitj'oy, 

Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 464. Constantin! Continuator, in 
Script, post Thcophanem, p. 12 1,1 ‘22. Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 446. 

(»eorg. Monach. p. 535, 536. Cedrenus, tom, ii. p. 551. Zonaras, 
tom. ii. p. 162. 
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CHAP, the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, 
, , or at least of the importance, of the second attempt 

The by Oleg, the guardian of the sons of Ruric.“ A 
Td.^m 4. strong barrier of arms and fortifications defended 
the Bosphorus : they were eluded by the ' usual 
expedient of drawing the boats over the isthmus ; 
and this simple operation is described in the na- 
tional chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
over dry land with a bri.sk and favourable gale. 
The third, Tile leader of the third armament, Igor, tlie son of 
Ruric, had chosen a moment of weakness and 
decay, when the naval powers of the empire were 
employed against the Saracens. But if courage be 
not wanting, tlie instruments of defence are seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed galleys 
were boldly launched against the enemy ; but in- 
stead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the jirow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dexterous ; the 
weather was propitious; many thousand Russian.s, 
who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sea ; and those who escaped to 
the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and .soldiers. Yet one third of 
the canccs escaped into shallow water ; and the 
next spring Igor was again prepared to retrieve 
his disgrace and claim his revenge.*’''’ After a 

h-’ See Nestor and Nleon, in Leveque’s Hist, de Russic, tom. i. p. 74 
— 80. Kiitona (Hist. Dueuin, p. 75 — 79.) uses his advantage to 
disprove this Russian victorv, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by 
the Hungarians. 

Ia'o Grannnaticus, p. 500, 507, Incert. Contin. p. 2G3, 264. 
Syineoii Logothet. p. 490, 491. Georg. Monai h. p. 588, 589. Cedren, 
tom. ii. p. 629. Zonaras, torn. ii. p. 190, 191. and Liutprand, 1, v. c. 6. 
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long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor, chap. 
resumed the same project of a naval invasion. , , 

A fleet, under the command of his son, was re- The 
pulsed at the entrance of tlie Bospliorus by the aI’uhois. 
same artificial flames. But in the rashness of pur- 
suit, the vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats and men ; 
their provision of fire was probably exhausted; and 
twenty-four galleys were cither taken, sunk, or de- 
stroyed.'^^ 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war Nogoiia- 
were more frequently diverted by treaty than by pro^iieiy. 
arms. In these naval hostilities, every disadvan- 
tage was on the side of the Greeks ; their savage 
enemy afforded no mercy : his poverty promised 
no spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the 
conqueror of the hojies of revenge ; and the pride 
or weakness of enqiire indulged an opinion, tliat 
no honour could be gained or lost in the inter- 
course with Barbarians. At fiist their demands 
were high and inadmissible, three pounds of gold 
for each soldier or mariner of the fleet : the Rus- 
sian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
and glory ; but the counsels of moderation were 
recommended by the hoary sages. “ Be content,” 
they said, “ with the liberal offers of Caisar ; is it 
“ not far better to obtain without a combat the 
“ possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects 
“ of our desires ? Are w'e sure of victory ? Can 


who writes from the narratives of his father-in-law, then ambassador at 
Constantinople, and corrects the vain exaggeration of the (irecks. 

1 can only appeal to Cedrenns (tom. ii. p. 7.08, 759.) and Zonaras 
(torn. ii. p. 254^.} ; hut they grow more weighty and credible as 
they draw near to their own times. 
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CHAP. “ we conclude a treaty with the sea ? We do not 
. , “ tread on the landj we float on the abyss of water, 

“ and a common death hangs over our heads.” “ 
The memory of these Arctic fleets that seemed to 
descend from the polar circle, left a deep im- 
pression of terror on the Imperial city. By the 
vulgar of every rank, it was asserted and believed, 
that an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus 
was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how the 
lliissians, in the last days, should become masters 
of Constantinople.*’” In our own time, a Russian 
armament, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe; and 
the Turkish capital has been threatened by a 
squadron of strong and lofty shii)s of war, each of 
which, with its naval science and thundering artil- 
lery, could have sunk or scattered an hundred ca- 
noes, such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the 
present generation may yet behold the accomplish- 
ment of tlie ])rediction, of a rare jirediction, of 
which the style is unambiguous and the date un- 
questionable. 

luign of By land the Russians were less formidable than 
^'a!d.’*"*’ fought for the most part on 

955— 973. tlieir irregular legions must often have been 

broken and overthrown by the cavalry of the 
Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 

' Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, dc Riissie, tom. i. p. 87. 

' This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and 
was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent either 
Joshua or Bellcrophon, an odd dilemma. Sec Nicetas Choniates 
(p. 413,414.), Codinus (dc Originibus (IP. p. 24.), and the anonymous 
writer de Antitpiitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. OricMit, tom. i. p. 17,18.), 
who lived about the year lUM). They witness the belief of the pro- 
phecy ; the rest is immaterial. 
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ever slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to 
tlie subject, and a barrier to the enemy: the mo- 
narchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed the 
dominion of the North ; and the nations from tlie 
Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled by 
the arms of Swatoslaus tlie son of Igor, the son 
of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his mind 
and body was fortified by the hardships of a mili- 
tary and savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, Swa- 
toslaus usually slept on the ground, his head re- 
clining on a saddle ; his diet was coarse and frugal, 
and, like the heroes of Horner'’'^, lus meat (it was 
often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on the 
coals. The exercise of war gave stability and dis- 
cipline to his army ; and it may be jircsumed, that 
no soldier was permitted to transcend the luxury 
of his chief. By an embassy from Nicephorus, 
the Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake the 
conquest of Bulgaria; and a gift of fifteen hundred 
pounds of gold was laid at his feet to defray the 
expense, or reward the toils, of the exjiedition. 
An army of sixty thousand men was assembled and 
embarked ; they sailed from the Borysthenes to 
the Danube ; their landing was effected on the 
Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp encounter, the 
swords of the Russians prevailed against the arrows 

<>7 The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sjfhendosthlabus, is 
extracted from the Kussian Clironicles by M. Levesque (Hist, dc 
IvLissie, torn. i. p, 94 — 107.). 

This resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book of the 
Iliad (205 — 221.) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By 
buch a picture, a modern epic poet would disgrace his work, and disgust 
his reader ; but the (Ircck verses are harmonious — a dead language can 
seldom appear low or familiar; and at the distance of two thousand 
seven hundred years, we arc amused with the primitive manners of 
antiquity. 


CHAP. 

LV. 
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CHAP, of the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk 
u. ‘ , into the grave ; his children were made captive j 
and his dominions, as far as Mount Hasmus, were 
subdued or ravaged by the northern invaders. But 
instead of relinquishing his prey, and performing 
his engagements, the Varangian prince was more 
disposed to advance than to retire ; and, had his 
ambition been crowned with success, the seat of 
empire in that early period might have been trans- 
ferred to a more temperate and fruitful climate. 
Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the ad- 
vantages of his new position, in which he could 
unite, by exchange or rapine, the various pro- 
ductions of the earth. By an easy navigation he 
might draw from Russia the native commodities of 
furs, wax, and hydromel : Hungary su])plied him 
with a breed of horses and the spoils of the West; 
and Greece abounded with gold, silver, and the 
foreign luxuries, which his poverty had affected to 
disdain. The bands of Patzinacites, Chozars, and 
Turks, repaired to the standard of victory ; and 
the ambassador of Nicepborus betrayed his trust, 
assumed the purple, and promised to share with 
his new allies the treasures of the Eastern workl. 
From the banks of the Danube the Russian prince 
pursued his march as far as Adrianople ; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roman province was dis- 
missed with contempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely rc- 
])lied, that Con.stantinoplc might soon expect the 
presence of an enemy and a master. 

His defeat Niccphorus could no longer expel the mischief 
by joi.n intfoduced ; but his throne and wife 
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were inherited by John Zimisces , who, in a di- chap. 

• I V 

minutivc body, possessed the spirit and abilities of , 
an hero. The first victory of his lieutenants de- zimisces, 
prived the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty 97ol!y73. 
thousand of whom were eitlier destroyed by the 
sword, or provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. 

Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand Bai’- 
barians were still in arms; and the legions that 
had been recalled from the new conquests of 
Syria, prejiared, with the return of the spring, to 
march under the banners of a warlike prince, who 
declared himself the friend and avenger of the in- 
jured Bulgaria. The passes of Mount llmmus had 
been left unguarded; they were instantly occupied; 
the Roman vanguard was formed of the riinnorfa/s 
(a proud imitation of tiie Persian style) ; the em- 
peror led the main body of ten thousand five liun- 
dred foot ; and the rest of his forces followed in 
slow and cautious array, with the baggage and mi- 
litary engines. The first exploit of Zimisces was 
the reduction of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba 

> This sin"u\‘dr epithet is deriveil from the Armenian language, and 
T'0in(rK7ig is interpreted in Greek l)y f^(ovZ((ici'Ofr, or funp(n:i'Ct}r. As 1 
profess myself equally ignorant oi' il/csc words, I may be indulged in the 
question in th() play, “ Pray, whieh of you is the interpreter ?” From 
the context, they seem to signify yh/e/e.src//////«6- (Leo Diacon. 1. iv. 

M8. apud Ducange, (ilossar. Gncc. p. 1570.).* 

7'> In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of l^Tisthlaba im[)lied the great 
or illustrious city, ptyaXt; icai ovaa Kai Xfyoptr//, says Anna (Comnena 
(Alexiad, 1. vii. p. 194.). From its position between Mount Ilmmus 
and the Lower Danube, it appears to fill the ground, or at least the 


* Cerbied, the learned Armenian, ghigh (for so his name is written 
gives another derivation. There in Armenian, from this city, his 
^ is a city called Tschemisch-gaizag, native place). Hase. Note to 
which means a bright or purple Leo Diac. p. 454. in Niebuhr’s 
sandal, such as women wear in the Byzant. Hist. — M. 

East. lie was called Tschemisch- 


VOL. X. 
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CHAP. 

LV. 


in two days: the trumpets sounded; the walls 
were scaled ; eight thousand five hundred Russians 
were put to the sword ; and the sons of the Bul- 
garian king were rescued from an ignominious 
prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. After 
these repeated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the 
strong post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, 
and was pursued by an enemy who alternately em- 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The By- 
zantine galleys ascended the river ; tJie legions 
completed a line of circumvallation ; and the 
Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. 
Many deeds of valour w^ere performed ; several 
desperate sallies were attempted ; nor was it till 
after a siege of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus 
yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of the 
victor, who respected the valour, and apprehended 
the despair, of an unconquered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impre- 
cations, to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe 
passage was opened for his return ; the liberty of 
trade and navigation was restored ; a measure of 
corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; and 
the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the Barbarians. 
After a painful voyage, they again reached the 
mouth of the Borysthenes ; but their provisions 
were exhausted ; the season was unfavourable; they 


Station, of Marcianopolis. 'The situation of Durostolus, or Dristra, is 
well known and conspicuous (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. 
p. 4-15, 416. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom, i. p. 307. 3] 1.). 
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passed the winter on the ice; and, before they chap. 
could prosecute their inarch, Swatoslaus was sur- , , 

prised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence.'' Far different was the 
return of Zimisces, who was received in liis capital 
like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attri- 
buted by the pious emperor to the mother of God: 
and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the divine 
infant in her arms, was placed on a tiiinnj)l)al car, 
adorned with the spoils of war, and tlie ensigns 
of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made his public 
entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a 
crown of laurel in his hand ; and Constantinojde 
was astonished to applaud the martial virtues of 
her sovereign.’- 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose Conversion 
ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratulates a.d"s(h. 
himself and the Greek church on the conversion 
of the Russians.” Those fierce and bloody Bar- 
barians had been persuaded, by the voice of reason 
and religion, to acknowledge .Tesus for their God, 
the Christian missionaries for their teachers, and 

VI The political manaujement of the (» reeks, more especially with 
the Patzinacites, is cx[)laiiicd in the seven first chapters, tie Adininis- 
tratione Imperii. 

v^2 In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apiid Pagi, Critica, 
tom. iv. A.'D. 968 — 973.) is more authentic and circumstantial than 
Cedreniis (tom. ii. p. 660 — 683.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. [). 205 — 214.). 

These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 330,000 men, those 
Russian forces, of which the contemporary had given a moderate and 
consistent account. 

v^ Phot. Epistol. ii. No. 35. p. 58. edit. Montacut. It was unworthy 
of the learning of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, to for 
a war-cry of the Bulgarians ; nor did it become the enlightened pa- 
triarch to accuse the Sclavonian idolaters Trn;'E\\timKT}Q kuI dOkov dd^rjg. 

They were neither Greeks nor Atheists. 

Q 2 
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CHAP, the Romans for their friends and brethren. His 
, . triumph was transient and premature. In the 

various fortune of their piratical adventures, some 
Russian chiefs might allow themselves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; and a Greek 
bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad- 
minister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to 
a congregation of slaves and natives. But the seed 
of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil : many 
were the apostates, the converts were few ; and 
the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the ajra of 
Russian Christianity.^^ A female, perhaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death, and 
assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues which 
command the fear and obedience of Barbarians. 
Baptism of In a moment of foreign and domestic peace, she 
a.d’. 955 . sailed from Kiow to Constantinople ; and the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described, 
with minute diligence, the ceremonial of her re- 
ception in his capital and palace. The steps, the 
titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, 
were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity 
of the stranger, with due reverence to the superior 
majesty of the purple.^^ In the sacrament of 
baptism, she received the venerable name of the 
empress Helena; and her conversion might be 

74 M. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern re- 
searches, the most satisfactory account of the religion of the Slaxn^ and 
the conversion of Russia (Hist, de Russia, tom. i. p. 35 — 54-. 59. 92, 
93. 113—121. 124—129. 148, 149, c^^c.). 

7j See the Cereinonialc Auhe Byzant. tom.ii. c. 15, p. 343 — 345.: 
the style of Olga, or Elga, is \\pxovTi(j(7a 'Pojrrlac. For the chief of 
Barbarians the Greeks whimsically borrowctl the title of an Athenian 
magistrate, with a female termination, which would have astonished the 
ear of Demosthenes. 
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preceded or followed by her uncle, two interpreters, chap. 
sixteen damsels of an higher, and eighteen of a . 
lower rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, 
and forty-four Ilussian merchants, who composed 
the retinue of the great princess Olga. After 
her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly 
persisted in her new religion ; but her labours 
in the propagation of the Gospel were not crowned 
with success ; and both her family and nation ad- 
hered with obstinacy or indifference to the gods of 
their fathers. Her son Swatoslaus was apprehensive 
of the scorn and ridicule of his companions ; and 
her grandson Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal 
to multiply and decorate the monuments of ancient 
worship. The savage deities of the North were 
still propitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice 
of the victim, a citizen was jrreferred to a stranger, 
a Christian to an idolater ; and the fatlier, who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fanatic 
tumult. Yet the lessons and example of the pious 
Olga had made a dec}), though secret, impression 
on the minds of the prince and })eople ; the Greek 
missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, and 
to baptize ; and the ambassadors or merchants of 
Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with 
the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They 
had gazed with admiration on the dome of St. So- 
phia ; the lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the 
riches of the altar, the number and vestments of 
the priests, the })omp and order of the ceremonies; 
they were edified hy the alternate succession of 
devout silence and liarmonious song ; nor was it 

Q 3 
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CHAP, difficult to persuade them, that a choir of angels 
descended each day from heaven to join in the de- 
of w'olo- ' votion of the Christians/® But the conversion of 
‘l“n"^’nQo Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by his 
desire of a Roman bride. At the same time, and 
in the city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and 
marriage were celebrated by the Christian pontiff : 
the city he restored to the emperor Basil, the 
brother of his spOuse ; but the brazen gates were 
transported, as it is said, to Novogorod, and erected 
before the first church as a trophy of his victory 
and faitln^' At his despotic command, Peroun, the 
god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was 
dragged through the streets of Kiow ; and twelve 
sturdy Barbarians battered with clubs the mishapen 
image, which was indignantly cast into the waters 
of the Borystlicnes. Tlie edict of Wolodomir had 
proclaimed, that all who should refuse the rites of 
baptism would be treated as the enemies of God 
and their prince ; and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, 
who acquiesced in the truth and excellence of a 
doctrine which had been embraced by the great 
duke and his boyars. In the next generation, the 


8cc an anonymous fragment pnblishetl by Bandiiri (Imperium 
Orientale, tom. ii. p. 1 12, 1 13.), de Conversionc Russorum. 

77 Cherson, or Corsnn, is mentioned by Herberstcin (apud Pagi, 
torn, iv. p. 56.) as the place ofWolodomiCs baptism and marriage; 
and both the tradition and the gates are still preserved at Novogorod. 
Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen gates from Magdeburgh 
in Germany (Coxe’s Travels into Russia, &c. vol.i. p. 452.) ; and 
quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his opinion. The modern 
reader must not confound this old Cherson of the Tauric or Crimsean 
peninsula, with a new city of. the same name, which has arisen near the 
mouth of the Borysthcncs, and was lately honoured by the memorable 
interview of the empress of Russia with the emperor of the West* 
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relics of paganism were finally extirpated ; but as chap. 
the two brothers of Wolodomir had died without . 
baptism, their bones were taken from the grave, 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sa- 
crament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of ciiristia- 
the Christian asra, the reign of the Gospel and of North/ 
the church was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 

Poland, and Russia.'^ The triumphs of apostolic 
zeal were repeated in the iron age of Christianity ; 
and the nortliern and eastern regions of Europe 
submitted to a religion, more different in theory 
than in practice, from the worship of their native 
idols. A laudable ambition excited the monks, 
both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents 
and huts of the Barbarians ; poverty, hardships, 
and dangers, were the lot of the first missionaries } 
their courage was active and patient ; their motive 
pure and meritorious ; tlieir present reward con- 
sisted in the testimony of their conscience and the 
respect of a grateful people •, but the fruitful har- 
vest of their toils was inherited and enjoyed by tlie 
pioud and wealthy prelates of succeeding times. 

The first conversions were free and spontaneous ; 
an holy life and an elocpient tongue were the only 
arms of the missionaries ; but the domestic fables 
of the Pagans were silenced by tlie miracles and 
visions of the strangers ; and the favourable temper 


7s Consult the Latin text, or English version, of Mosheiin’s excel- 
lent History of the Church, under the first head or section of each of 
these centuries. 
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CHAP, of the chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of 
, vanity and interest. The leaders of nations, who 
were saluted with the titles of kings and saints 
held it lawful and pious to impose the Catholic 
faith on their subjects and neighbours : the coast 
of the llaltic, from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the standard of the cross ; and 
tlie reign of idolatiy was closed by the conversion 
of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. Yet truth 
and candour must acknowledge, that the conversion 
of the North imparted many temporal benefits both 
to the old and the new Cliristians. The rage of war, 
inlierent to tlie human species, could not be healed 
by the evangelic precepts of cliarity and peace j 
and the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed 
in every age the calamities of hostile contention. 
13ut the admission of tlie llarbarians into the pale 
of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe 
from the dcjiredations, by sea and land, of the 
Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who 
learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
possessions.'^'^ The establishment of law and order 


In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from 
Pope Silvester the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek 
workmanship. It had been designed for the duke of Poland ; but the 
Poles, by their own confession, were yet too barbarous to deserve an 
angr/ica/ iind apontolirat crown. (Katona, Hist. Critic. Regum Stirpis 
Arpadianm, tom. i. p. 1 — 20.). 

Listen to the e.\nltation.s of Adam of Bremen (A.D. 1080), of 
which the substance is agreeable to truth : Ecce ilia fcrocissirna Da- 

norum, &c. natio jamdudum novit in Dei hiudibus Alleluia 

resonare Ecce populus ille piraticus suis nunc finibus 

contentus cst. Ecce patria horribilis semper inaccessa j)ropter cultum 
idolorum . . . prajdicatores veritatis iilTique certatim admittit, &c. &c. 
(de Sitil Danim, &c. p. 40, 4d. edit. Elzevir: a curious and original 
prospect of the north of Europe, and the introduction of Christi- 
anity.) 
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was promoted by the influence of the clergy ; and chap. 
the rudiments of art and science were introduced . 
into the savage countries of the globe. The liberal 
piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service 
the most skilful of the Greeks, to decorate the cities 
and instruct the inhabitants : the dome and the 
paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the 
churches of Kiow and Novogorod ; tlie writings of 
the fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; 
and three hundred noble youths were iiivited or 
compelled to attend the lessons of the college of 
Jaroslaus. It should appear that Russia might have 
derived an early and rapid improvement from her 
peculiar connection with the church and state of 
Constantinople, which in that age so justly despised 
the ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine 
nation was servile, solitary, and verging to an hasty 
decline : after the fall of Kiow, the navigation of 
the Borysthenes was forgotten ; the great princes 
of Wolodomii- and Moscow were sejiarated from 
the sea and Christendom ; and the divided mon- 
archy was oppressed by the ignominy and blindness 
of Tartar servitude.^' The Sclavonic and Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, which had been converted by 
the Latin missionaries, were exposed, it is true, to 
the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal claims of the 
popes®" ; but they were united, in language and 


The great princes removed in 11.5G from Kiow, which was ruined 
by the Tartars in 1210. Moscow became the seat of empire in the 
xivth century. Sec rhe 1st and 2d volumes of Leve.stjue’s History, 
and Mr. Coxe’s Travels into the North, tom.i. p. 241, &c. 

Si The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential ex- 
pressions of regnum oblatim, dehitam ohedientuiw^ &c. which were most 
rigorously interpreted by Gregory VII. ; and the Hungarian Catholics 
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CHAP. 

LV. 


religious worship, with each other, and with Rome; 
they imbibed the free and generous spirit of the 
European republic, and gradually shared the light 
of knowledge which arose on the western world. 


arc distressed between the sanctity of the pope and the independence 
of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i, p,20 — 25. tom. ii. p. 304. 
346. 3G0, &c.). 
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CHAP. LVI. 

The Saracens^ Franks^ and Greeks^ in Italy, — First Ad^ 
ventures and Settlement of the Normans, — Character 
and Conquest of Robert Guiscard^ Duke of Apulia, — 
Deliverance of Sicily by his Brother Royer, — Victories 
of Robert over the Emperors of the East and West, — 

Roger ^ King of Sicily , invades Africa and Greece, — The 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. — Wai's of the Greeks and 
Normans, — Extinction of the Normans, 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, chap. 
the Saracens, and the Franks, encountered each , 
other on the theatre of Italy.' The southern conflict of 
provinces, wliich now compose the kingdom of 
Naples, were subject, for tlie most part, to the 
Lombard dukes and princes of Beneventum ; so Italy, ’ 
powerful in war, that they checked for a moment 

> For the general history of Italy in the ixth anti xth centuries, I 
jnay properly refer to the vth, vith, and viitli hooks of Sigonius de 
Regno Italiae (in the second voluine of his works, Milan, 1732) ; the 
Annals of Baronins, with the Criticism of Pagi ; the viith and viiith 
books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of (xiannone ; the viith 
and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali d’ltalia of Mura- 
tori, and the 2d volume of the Abrege Chronologique of M. de St. Marc, 
a work which, under a sujierficial title, contains much genuine learning 
and industry. But my long-accustomed reader will give me credit for 
saying, that I myself have ascended to the fountain-head, as often as 
such ascent could bo either profitable or possible; and that 1 have 
diligently turned over the originals in the first volumes of Muratori’s 
great collection of the Scriptorea lUrum Ilalicarum, 

Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has 
illustrated the history of the duchy of Beneventum, in his two books, 

Historia Principuni Longobardorum, in the Scriptures of Muratori, 
tom, ii, parsi. p, 221 — 345, and tom. v. p. 159 — 245. 
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the genius of Charlemagne; so liberal in peace, 
that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The 
division of this flourishing state produced the rival 
principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua; 
and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of 
their common inheritance. During a calamitous 
period of two hundred years, Italy was exposed to 
a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were 
not capable of healing by the union and tranquillity 
of a perfect conquest. Their frequent and almost 
annual squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, 
and were entertained with too much indulgence by 
the Christians of Naj)les : the more formidable 
fleets were jirejiared on the African coast ; and 
even the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes 
tempted to assist or oppose the Moslems of an 
adverse sect. In the revolution of human events, 
a new ambuscade was concealed in the Caudine 
forks, the fields of Canmc were bedewed a second 
time with the blood of the Africans, and the 
sovereign of Rome again attacked or defended the 
walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of 
Saracens had been })lanted at Bari, which commands 
the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf; and their im- 
partial depredations provoked the resentment, and 
conciliated the union, of the two emperors. An 
offensive alliance was concluded between Basil the 
Macedonian, the first of his race, and Lewis the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne ; and each party 

5 See Constantin. Porphyrogen. de Thematibus, 1. ii. c. xi. in Vit. 
Basil. C.55. p. 181. 
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supplied the deficiencies of his associate. It would chap. 

^ . • . LVI 

have been imprudent in the JJyzantine monarch to . 
transport his stationary troops of Asia to an Italian 
campaign ; and the Latin arms would have been 
insufficient if Im superior navy had not occupied 
the mouth of the gulf. The fortress of Bari was 
invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by the 
cavalry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a Conque!,t 
defence of four years, the Arabian emir submitted a.o!"’?!. 
to the clemency of Lewis, who commanded in 
person the operations of the siege. 'Fhis important 
con(juest had been achieved by the concord of 
the East and West ; but their recent amity was 
soon embittered by the mutual com])laints of jea- 
lousy and ])ridc. The CJreeks assumed as their 
own the merit of the conquest and the pomp of the 
triumph ; extolled the greatness of their powers, 
and afiected to deride the intemperance and sloth 
of the handful of Barbarians who appeared under 
the banners of the Carlovingian jn ince. His reply 
is expressed with the eloquence of indignation and 
truth : “ We confess the magnitude of your pre- 
“ parations,” says the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne. “ Your armies were indeed as numerous 
“ as a cloud of summer locusts, who darken the 
*• day, flap their wings, and, after a short flight, 

“ tumble weary and breathless to the ground. 

“ Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort ; ye 
“ were vanquished by your own cowardice ; and 
“ withdrew from the scene of action to injure and 
“ despoil our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian 
“ coast. We were few in number, and why were 
“we few? because, after a tedious expectation of 
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CHAP. “ your arrival, I had dismissed my host, and re- 
. ■ “ tained only a chosen band of warriors to continue 

“ the blockade of the city. If they indulged their 
“ hospitable feasts in the face of danger and death, 
“ did these feasts abate the vigour of their enter- 
“ prise ? Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari 
“ have been overturned ? Did not these valiant 
“ Franks, diminished as they were by languor and 
“ fatigue, intercept and vanquish tlie three most 
“ powerful emirs of the Saracens ? and did not 
“ their defeat precipitate the fall of the city ? Bari 
“ is now fallen ; Tarentum trembles ; Calabria will 
“ be delivered ; and, if we command the sea, the 
island of Sicily may be rescued from the hands 
“ of the infidels. My brother (a name most 
“ offen.sive to the vanity of the Greek), accelerate 
“ your naval succours, respect your allies, and 
“ distrust your flatterers.” ■* 

New pro- These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by 
the Greeks, the death of Lcwis, and the decay of the Carlo- 
A IX 890. vingian house ; and whoever might deserve the 
honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, and ids son 
Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of 
Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Calabria were 
persuaded or compelled to acknowledge their 
supremacy, and an ideal line from Mount Garganus 
to the bay of Salerno, leaves the far greater part of 
the kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the 
Eastern empire. Beyond that line, the dukes or 


4 The original epistle of the emperor Lewis IT. to the emperor 
Basil, a curious record of the age, was first published by Baronius 
(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 871, No. 51 — 71.), from the Vatican MS. of 
Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous historian of Salerno. 
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republics of Amalfi'' and Naples, who had never chap. 
forfeited their voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in the , 
neighbourhood of their lawful sovereign ; and 
Amalfi was enriched by supplying Europe with 
the produce and manufactures of Asia. But the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, kSalerno, and 
Capua*’, were reluctantly torn from the communion 
of the Latin world, and too often violated their 
oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari 
rose to dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of the 
new theme or province of Lombardy ; the title -of 
patrician, and afterwards the singular name of 
Cai(Tpan\ was assigned to the supreme governor ; 
and the policy both of the church and state was. 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne of 
Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was dis- 
puted by the princes of Italy, their efforts were 
feeble and adverse ; and the Greeks resisted or 
eluded the forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the Imperial standard of the 
Othos. The first and greatest of those Saxon 

•'> See an excellent Dissertation clc Ilepnblica Amulphitana, in the 
Appendix (p. 1 — 42.) of Henry Brencman’s Historiu Pandeetarum 
(Trajecti ad Rhenuin, 1722, in 4to.). 

Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection prin- 
cipibus Capiiano et Beneventano, servis meis, (juos opjiugnare dispono 

Nova (potius notd) res cst quod coruni patres et avi nostro 

Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in Legat. p. 484.). Salerno is 
not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about the same time, 
and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Ker. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 285.) lias 
nicely discerned this change in the style of the anonymous Chronicle. 

On the rational groand of history and language, Lintprand (p. 480.) 
had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia and (Jalabria. 

7 See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange KarfTravw, cala-- 
2 )aniis)y and his notes on the Alexias (p. 275.). Against the contem- 
porary notion, which derives it from Kara 'rav^juxta oiimc, he treats 
it as a corruption of the Latin cainlanem. Yet M. dc St. Marc has 
accurately observed (Abrege Chronologiquc, tom. ii. p. 924.) that in 
this age the capitanei were not ca 2 )tains, but only nobles of the first 
rank, the great valvassors of Italy. 
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CHAP, princes was compelled to relinquish the siege of 
Bari : the second, after the loss of his stoutest 
bishops and barons, escaped with honour from the 
befeat of bloodj field of Crotona. , On that day the scale of 
A D Vss turned against the Franks by the valour 

of the Saracens.'* These corsairs had indeed been 
driven by the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses 
and coasts of Italy ; but a sense of interest was 
more prevalent than superstition or resentment, 
and the caliph of Egy])t had transported forty 
thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian ally. 
The successors of Basil amused themselves with 
the belief, that the conquest of Lombardy had 
been achieved, and was still preserved, by the 
justice of their laws, the virtues of their ministers, 
and the gratitude of a jieople w^hom they had 
rescued from anarchy and oppression. A series 
of rebellions might dart a ray of truth into the 
palace of Constantinople ; and the illusions of 
flattery were dispelled by the easy and rapid success 
of the Norman adventurers. 

Anecdoos. The revolution of human affairs had produced 
in Apulia and Calabria a melancholy contrast 
between the age of Pythagoras and the tenth 
century of the Christian aera. At the former period, 
the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) 
was planted with free and opulent cities : these 
cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and phi- 

^ Oh fiorov dia noX^fuov aKf)i€(oc TiTayfihUMv to TOlovTO^' vTn'iyaye to 

(the Lombards), «XXd K-ai (iyyii'oig hKaiocrvvy Kal 

Xpi/ffron/rt tmtiKiotj rf roTc,' 7rpo(Ttpxoi.ftroir 'Kpoml)tpop{vov^K(i\ T))r tXtvOtpiav 
avTohj inrdfftjr Tt ( orXt/at,, Kai Tior dXXoir (popoXoynov \af)t^()pfvoQ (Leon. 
Tactic, c. XV. p. 741.). The little Chronicle oF Beneventum (tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 280.) gives a far different character of the (Greeks during the 
five years (A.D. 891 — 896) that Leo was master of the city. 
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losophers j and the military strength of Tarentum, chap. 
Sybaris, dr Crotona, was not inferior -to that of a . ^ , 

powerful kingdom. At the second aara, these once 
flourishing provinces were clouded with ignorance, 
impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by Bar- 
barian war ; nor can we severely accuse the ex- 
aggeration of a contemporary, that a fair and ample 
district was reduced to the same desolation which 
had covered the earth after the general deluge.® 

Among the hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, 
and the Greeks, in the southern Italy, I shall select 
two or three anecdotes expressive of their national 
manners. 1. It was the amusement of the Sara- a.d. 873. 
cens to profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries 
. and churches. At the siege of Salerno, a Musulman 
chief spread his couch on the communion-table, 
and on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity 
of a Christian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant 
maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or dex- 
terously thrown down on his head ; and the death 
of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of 
Christ, which was at length awakened to the de- 
fence of his faithful spouse.'® 2. The Saracens a.d. 874 . 
besieged the cities of Beneventum and Capua : 


^ Calabriam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam reperientes funditus 
depopulati sunt (or depopularunt), ita ut dcserta sit velut in diluvio. 
Such is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two 
editions of Caraccioli (Rer. Italic. Script, torn. v. p. 23.) and of 
Camillo Pellegrino (torn, ii, pars i. p. 246.). Both were extremely 
scarce, when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 874, No. 2.) has drawn this story 
from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen ypars after 
the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false title, and we can 
only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Siderno (Paralipomena, c. 1 10.), 
composed towards the end of the xth century, and published in the 
second volume of Miiratori’s Collection. See the Dissertations of 
Camillo Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231 — 281, &c 
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CHAP, after a vain appeal to the successors of Charle- 
. magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and 

aid of the Greek emperor.'' A fearless citizen 
dropt from the walls, passed the intrenchments, ac- 
complished his commission, and fell into the hands 
of the Barbarians, as he was returning with the 
welcome news. They commanded him to assist their 
enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, with the 
assurance that wealth and honours should be the 
reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity would 
be punished with immediate death. He affected 
to yield, but as soon as he was conducted within 
hearing of the Christians on the rampart, “ Friends 
“and brethren,” he cried with aloud voice, “be bold 
“ and patient, maintain the city ; your sovereign 
“ is informed of your distress, and your deliverers 
“ are at hand. I know iny doom, and commit my 
“ wife and children to your gratitude.” The rage 
of the Arabs confirmed his evidence ; and the self- 
devoted patriot was transpierced with an hundred 
spears. He deserves to live in the memory of the 
virtuous, but the repetition of the same story in 
ancient and modern times, may sprinkle some 
doubts on the reality of this generous deed.'^ 


Constantine Porphyrogenitiis (in Vit. Basil, c. 58. p. 183.) is the 
original author of this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil 
anti Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is dated 
A.D. 891, after the decease of both of those princes. 

In the year 6G3, the same tragedy is described by Paul the Deacon 
(de Gcstis Langobard. 1. v. c. 7, 8. p. 870, 871. edit. Grot.), under the 
walls of the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are different, 
and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themselves, which in the By- 
zantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the late war in Germany, 
M. D’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Auvergne, is said to 
have devoted himself in a similar manner. His behaviour is the more 
heroic, as mere silence was required by the enemy who had made him 
prisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. c. 33, tom. ix. p. 172,). 
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3. The recital of a third incident may provoke a chap. 
smile amidst the horrors of war. Theobald, marquis ■ 
ofCamerino and Spoleto’®, supported the rebels A.D.93a 
of Beneventum j and his wanton cruelty was not 
incompatible in that age with the character of an 
hero. His captives of the Greek nation or party 
were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was 
aggravated by a cruel jest, that he wished to pre- 
sent the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the 
most precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. 

The garrison of a castle had been defeated in a 
sally, and the prisoners were sentenced to the cus- 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was disturbed 
by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, with 
bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate 
clamours, compelled the marquis to listen to her 
complaint. “Is it thus,” she cried, “ye magnanimous 
“ heroes, that ye wage war against women, against 
“ women who have never injured ye, and whose only 
“ arms are the distaff' and the loom ?” Theobald de- 
nied the charge, and protested, that, since the Ama- 
zons, he had never heard of a female war. “ And 
“ how,” she furiously exclaimed, “ can you attack 
“ .us more directly, how can you wound us in a more 
“ vital part, than by robbing our husbands of what 
“ we most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, 

“ and the hope of our posterity ? The plunder of 
“ our flocks and herds I have endured without a 
“ murmur, but this fatal injury, this irreparable 

13 Theobald, who is styled Hcros by Liutprand, was properly duke 
of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, from the year 926 to 935. The 
title and office of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) was 
introduced into Italy by the French emperors (Abrege Chronologique, 
tom. ii. p. 645 — 732, &c.). 
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CHAP. “ loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the 
. , “justice of heaven and earth.” A general laugh 

applauded her eloquence ; the savage Franks, in- 
accessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, 
yet rational, despair ; and with the deliverance of 
the captives, she obtained the restitution of her 
effects. As she returned in triumph to the castle, 
she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in 
the name of Theobald, what punishment should 
be inflicted on her liusband, were he again taken in 
arms? “ Sliould such,” she answered without hesin 
tation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
“ and a nose, and hands, and feet. These are his 
“ own, and these lie may deserve to forfeit by his 
“ personal offences. But let my lord be pleased to 
“ spare what his little handmaid presumes to claim 
“ as her peculiar and lawful property.” 

Origin of The establishment of the Normaiis in the king- 
mLsin doms of Naples and Sicily is an event most 
aTdIioic. romantic in its origin, and in its consequences 

1-1 Liutprarul, Hist. 1. iv. c. iv. in the Rerum Italic. Script, tom. i, 
pars i. p. 453, 454. Slioiiltl the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, 
1 may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may not transcribe 
with caution, what a bishop could write without scruple. What if I 
had translated, ut viris certetis testiculos amputare, in quibus nostri 
corporis refocillatio, &c. ? 

' ’ The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected in 
the vtli volume of Mura tori ; and among these we may distinguish the 
poem of William Appidus (p. 245 — 278.) and the history of Galfridus 
Malaterra (p. 537 — G07.). Both were natives of France, but 
they wrote on the spot, in the age of the first conquerors (before A. I). 
1100), and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to reca- 
mtulate the compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius,Baromus, 
JPagi, Giannone, Muratori, St. Marc, &c. whom I have always con- 
sulted, and never copied. * 

* M. Goutier d’Arc has dis- Ilistoire des Conquetes des Nor- 
covered a translation of the Chro- mands, and added a summary of 
nicle of Aime, monk of Mont its contents. This work was 
Cassino, a contemporary of the quoted by later writers, but was 
first Norman invaders of Italy, supposed to have been entirely 
He has made use of it in his lost. — M. 
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most important both to Italy and the Eastern 
empire. The broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed to every 
invader, and every sea and land were invaded 
by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian 
pirates. After a long indulgence of rapine and 
slaughter, a fair and ample territory was accepted, 
occupied, and named, by the Normans of France : 
they renounced their gods for the God of the 
Christians ; and the dukes of Normandy acknow- 
ledged themselves the vassals of the successors of 
Charlemagne and Capet. The savage fierceness 
which they had brought from the snowy mountains 
of Norway was refined, without being corrupted, 
in a warmer climate ; the companions of Hollo 
insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibed 
the manners, language and gallantry, of the 
French nation ; and, in a martial age, the Normans 
might claim the palm of valour and glorious at- 
chievements. Of the fashionable superstitions, they 
embraced with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, 
Italy, and the Holy Land.* In this active devotion. 

Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times, 
for the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. 
At the funeral of Hollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose of his 
soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred captives. 13ut in 
a generation or two, the national change was pure and general. 

*7 The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Bayeux 
on the sea-coast, at a time (A.D. 940) when it was already forgotten 
at Houen, in the court and capital. Quern (Richard I.) confestim 
pater Baiocaa mittens Botoni militiae suae principi niitriendum tradidit, 
ut, ibi lingua eruditus Danica, suis exterisque hoininibus sciret aperte 
dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Ducibus Norrnannis, 1. iii. 
c. 8. p. 623. edit. Camden). Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of 
William the Conqueror (A.D. 1035), Selden (Opera, tom.ii. p. 1640 
— 1656.) has given a specimen, oj3solcte and obscure even to anti- 
quarians and lawyers. 

* A band of Normans returning the city of Salerno from the attack 
from the Holy Land had rescued of a numerous fleet of Saracens. 
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CHAP, their minds and bodies were invigorated by exer- 
. ciser. danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pence ; and the prospect of the world was decorated 
by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. They 
confederated for their mutual defence ; and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the 
garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm 
of a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the 
cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which had 
been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael'*, they were accosted by a stranger in 
the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself 
as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek 
empire. His name was Melo ; a noble citizen of 
Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, was com- 
pelled to seek new allies and avengers of his 
country. The bold appearance of the Normans re- 
vived his hopes and solicited his confidence : they 
listened to the complaints, and still more to the pro- 
mises, of the patriot. The assurance of wealth demon- 
strated the justice of his cause ; and they viewed, 
as the inheritance of the brave, the fruitful land 
which was oppressed by effeminate tyrants. On 
their return to Normandy, they kindled a spark of 
enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely 

IP See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ Italia, p. 250.) and Baronins 
(A. D. 493, No. 43,). If the archangel inherited the temple and oracle, 
perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer (Strab. Geograph. 
1. vi. p. 435, 436.), the Catholics (on this occasion) have surpassed the 
Greeks in the elegance of their superstition. 


Gaimar, the Lombard prince of 
Salerno, wished to retain them in 
his service, and take them into his 
pay. They answered, “ We flight 
for our religion, and not for mo- 
ney.” Gaimar entreated them to 
send some Norman knights to his 


court. This seems to have been 
the origin of the connection of 
the Normans with Italy. See 
Histoire des Conquetes des Nor- 
mands par Goutier d’ Arc, 1. i. c. i. 
Paris, 1830. — M. 
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associated for the deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the 
disguise of pilgrims j but in the neighbourhood of 
Rome they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who 
supplied the more indigent with arms and horses, 
and instantly led them to the field of action. ? In 
the first conflict, their valour prevailed ; but in the 
second engagement they were overwhelmed by 
the numbers and military engines of the Greeks, 
and indignantly retreated with their faces to the 
enemy.* The unfortunate Melo ended his life, 
a suppliant at the court of Germany : liis Nor- 
man followers, excluded from their native and 
their promised land, wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily subsist- 
ence by the sword. To that formidable sword 
the princes of Capua, Bencventum, Salerno, and 
Naples, alternately appealed in their domestic 
quarrels ; the superior spirit and discipline of the 
Normans gave victory to the side which they es- 
poused ; and their cautious policy observed the 
balance of power, lest the preponderance of any 
rival state should render their aid less important 
and their service less profitable. Their first asylum 
was a strong camp in the depth of the marshes of 
Campania ; but they were soon endowed by the 
liberality of the duke of Naples with a more plen- 
tiful and permanent seat. Eight miles from his 
residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the town of 
Aversa was built and fortified for their use ; and 


* Nine out of ten perished in tom.i. p. 21., quoted by M. Gou- 
the field. Chronique d’Aime, tier d’ Arc, p. 4?3. — M. 
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CHAP, they enjoyed as their own, the corn and fruits, the 
> . n}Q|^dc^ws and groves, of that fertile district. The 

report of their success attracted every year new 
swarms of pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were 
urged by necessity ; the rich were excited by 
ho|(B ; and the brave and active spirits of Nor- 
mandy were impatient of ease and ambitious of 
renown. The independent standard of Aversa 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who had escaped 
from the inj’ustice or justice of his superiors ; and 
these foreign associates were quickly assimilated in 
manners and language to the Gallic colony. The 
first leader of the Normans was count Rainulf ; 
and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank 
is the reward and the proof of superior merit. 

See the Jst book of William Ai)puhis. Ilis words are applicable 
to every swarm of Barbarians and freebooters : 

Si vicinornm quis pcrnitiosus ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant : 

Moribus et lingua quoscumque venire videbant 
Informant propria ; gens cfficiatiir ut iina. 

And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy : 

Pars parat, exiguce vel opes aderant quia nulla? : 

Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volebant. 


* This account is not accurate. 
After the retreat of the emperor 
Henry the Second, the Normans, 
united under the command of Rai- 
nulf, had taken possession of 
Aversa, then a small castle in the 
duchy of Naples. They had been 
masters of it a few years, when 
Pandulph the Fourth, [frince of Ca- 
pua, found’means to take Naples by 
surprise. Sergius, master of the 
soldiers, and head of the republic, 
with the principal citizens, aban- 
doned a city in which he could 
not behold, without horror, the 
establishment of a foreign do- 


minion : he retired to Aversa; and 
when, with the assistance of the 
0 reeks, and that of the citizens 
faithful to their country, he had 
collected money enough to satisfy 
the rapacity of the Norman ad- 
venturers, he advanced at their 
head to attack the garrison of the 
prince of Capua, defeated it, and 
re-entered Naples. It was then 
that he confirmed the Normans in 
the possession of Aversa and its 
territority, which he raised into a 
count’s fief, and granted the inves- 
titure to Rainulf. Hist, des Rep. 
Ital. tom. i. p. 267. — G. 
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Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the chap, 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain ^hat . , 

valuable possession ; but their efforts, however xiie Nor- 
strenuous, had been opposed by the distance and i"‘’sici1[y7' 
the sea. Their costly armaments, after a gleam of 
success, added new pages of calamity and dis^ce 
to the Byzantine annals ; twenty thousand of their 
best troops were lost in a single expedition ; and 
the victorious Moslems derided the policy of a 
nation which entrusted eunuchs not only with the 
custody of their women, but with the command of 
their men.^“ After a reign of two hundred years, 
the Saracens were ruined by their divisions.^* The 
emir disclaimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; 
the people rose against the emir ; the cities were 
usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was in- 
dependent in his village or castle ; and the weaker 
of two rival brothers implored the friendship of the 
Christians. In every service of danger the Normans 
were prompt and useful ; and five hundred knights, 
or warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under 
the standard of Maniaccs, governor of Lombardy. 

Before their landing, the brothers were reconciled ; 
the union of Sicily and Africa was restored ; and 
the island was guarded to the water’s edge. The 
Normans led the van, and the Arabs of Messina 
felt the valour of an untried foe. In a second action, 
the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and transpierced 

20 Liutprand in Legatione, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this event 
from the MS. history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. A. D. 965, No. 17 

See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori Script, Rerura 
Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 
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CHAP, by the iron arm of William of Hauteville. In a 
. . thii^i engagement, his intrepid companions dis- 

comfited the host of sixty thousand Saracens, and 
left the Greeks no more than the labour of the 
pursuit : a splendid victory ; but of which the pen 
of the historian may divide the merit with the lance 
of the Normans. It is, however, true, that they 
essentially promoted the success of Maniaces, who 
reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part of 
Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. But 
his military fame was sullied by ingratitude and 
tyranny. In the division of the spoil, the deserts 
of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither 
their avarice nor their pride could brook this inju- 
rious treatment. They complained, by the mouth of 
their interpreter : their complaint was disregarded ; 
their interpreter was scourged ; the sufferings were 
his ; the insult and resentment belonged to tlMse 
whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet they dis- 
sembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a safe 
passage to the Italian continent : their brethren of 
Aversa sympathised in their indignation, and the 
province of Apulia was invaded as the forfeit of 
Their con- the debt.^* Above twenty years after the first etni- 
gration, the Normans took the field with no more 
A.p. 1010 than seven hundred horse and five hundred foot ; 

— 1043 . ' 

and after the recall of the Byzantine legions^® from 

22 Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian war, and the conquest 
of Apulia (Li. c. 7,8, 9. 19.). The same events are described by Ce- 
drenus (tom. ii.p. 741 —743. 755, 756.) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 237, 
238.) ; and the Greeks are so hardened to disgrace, that their narra- 
tives are impartial enough. 

23 Cedrenus specifies the rdyfia of the Obsequium (Phrygia), and 
the /xfpoc of the Thracesians (Lydia ; consult Constantine de The- 
matibus, i, 3, 4. with Delisle’s map) ; and afterwards names the Pi- 
sidians and Lycaonians with the foederati. 
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the Sicilian war, their numbers are magnified to 
the amount of threescore thousand men. Their 
herald proposed the option of battle or retreat ; “ of 
“ battle,” was the unanimous ciy of the Normans ; 
and one of their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of 
his fist, felled to the ground the horse of the GfiJek 
messenger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse ; 
the insult was concealed from the Imperial troops ; 
but in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. In 
the plains of Cannas, the Asiatics fled before the 
adventurers of France ; the duke of Lombardy was 
made prisoner ; the Apulians acquiesced in a new 
dominion ; and the four places of Bari, Otranto, 
Brundusium, and Tarentum, were alone saved in 
the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this 
sera we may date the establishment of the Norman 
power, which soon eclipsed the infant colony of 
Aversa. Twelve counts were chosen by the 
popular suffrage ; and age, birth, and merit, were 
the motives of their choice. The tributes of 
their peculiar districts were appropriated to their 
use ; and each count erected a fortress in the 


24 Omnes conveniunt ; et bis sex nobiliores, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et aetas, 

Elegere duces. Provectis ad comitatum 
His alii parent. Coniitatus nomen honoris 
Quo donantur erat. Hi totas undique terras 
Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet ; 

Singula proponunt loca quae contingere sorte 
Cuiquc duel debent, et quacque tributa locorum. 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Appulus adds, 

Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere plateas, 

Atque domus comitum totidera fabricantur in urbe. 

Leo Ostiensis ^1. ii. c. 67.) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian 
cities, which it is needless to repeat. 
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CHAP, midst of his lands, and at the head of his vassals. 
. , In the centre of the province, the common habita- 

tion of Melphi was reserved as the metropolis and 
citadel of the republic ; an house and separate 
quarter was allotted to each of the twelve counts : 
and the national concerns were regulated by this 
military senate. The first of his peers, their presi- 
dent and general, was entitled count of Apulia ; 
and this dignity was conferred on William of the 
iron arm, who, in the language of the age, is styled 
a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and an angel in 
council.^ The manners of his countrymen are 
fairly delineated by a contemporary and national 
Character historian “ The Normans,” says Malaterra, 
m.n. “ are a cunning and revengeiul people; eloquence 
“ and dissimulation appear to be their hereditary 
“ qualities : they can stoop to flatter ; but unless 
“ they are curbed by the restraint of law, they 
“ indulge the licentiousness of nature and passion. 
“ Their princes affect the praise of popular munifi- 
“ cence ; the people observe the medium, or rather 
blend the extremes, of avarice and prodigality ; 
“ and, in their eager thirst of wealth and dominion, 
“ they despise whatever they possess, and hope 
“ whatever they desire. Arms and horses, the 


S'* Gulielra. Appulus, 1. ii.'c. 12. according to the reference of Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, toin.ii, p. 31.), which I cannot verify in the 
original. Xhe Apulian prmses indeed his vnlidfis viresy probitas animiy 
and vivida virttis ; and declares that, had he lived, no poet could have 
equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258. 1. ii. p. 259.). He was bewailed by the 
Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum (says Malaterra, l.i. c. 12. 
p. 552.), tarn armis strenuum, tarn sibi munificum, atfabilem, morige- 
ratum, ulterius se habere diffidebant. 

The gens astutissima, injuriarum ultrix .... adulari sciens .... 
eloquentiis inserviens, of Malaterra (l.i. c. 3. p. 550.), are expressive of 
the popular and proverbial character of the Normans. 
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“ luxury of dress, the exercises of hunting and chap. 
“ hawking^ are the delight of the Normans ; but, ■ ' . 

“ on pressing occasions, they can endure with 
“ incredible patience the inclemency of every 
“ climate, and the toil and abstinence of a military 
“ life.”^''* 

Tlie Normans of Apulia were seated on the Oppression 
verge of the two empires ; and, according to the ‘’^^a.d! 
policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the firmest title of these 
adventurers was the right of conquest : they neither 
loved nor trusted ; they were neither trusted nor 
beloved : the contempt of the princes was mixed 
with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled 
with hatred and resentment. Every object of 
desire, an horse, a woman, a garden, tempted and 
gratified the rapaciousness of the strangers^ j and 
the avarice of their chiefs was only coloured by 
the more specious names of ambition and glory. 

The twelve counts were sometimes joined in 
a league of injustice; in their domestic quarrels 
they disputed the spoils of the people : the 
virtues of William were buried in his grave ; 


^7 The hunting and hawking more properly belong to the descendants 
of the Norwegian sailors ; though they might import from Norway and 
Iceland the finest casts of falcons. 

We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmsburj^ 
(de Gestis Anglorum, l.iii. p. 101, 102.), who appreciates, like a phi- 
losophic historian, the vices and virtues of the Saxons and Normans. 
England was assuredly a gainer by the conquest. 

2 > The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the 
Normans. Videns indisciplinatam et alienam gentem Normannorum, 
crudeli et inaudita rabie, et plusquam Pagana impietate, adversus eccle- 
sias Dei insurgere, passim Christianos trucidare, &c. (Wibert, c. 6.). 
The honest Apulian (1. ii. p. 259.) says calmly of their accuser, Veris 
commiscens fallacia. 
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CHAP, and Drogo, his brother and successor, was better 
. ^ ' ■ qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 

violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Con- 
• stantine Monomachus, the policy, rather than 
benevolence, of the Byzantine court, attempted to 
relieve Italy from this adherent mischief, more 
grievous than a flight of Barbarians®" ; and Argyrus, 
the son of Melo, was invested for this purpose with 
the most lofty titles*' and the most ample commis- 
sion. The memory of his father might recommend 
him to the Normans ; and he had already engaged 
their voluntary service to quell the revolt of 
Maniaces, and to avenge their own and the public 
injury. It was the design of Constantine to trans- 
plant this warlike colony from the Italian provinces 
to the Persian war ; and the son of Melo distributed 
among the chiefs the gold and manufactures of 
Greece, as the first fruits of the Imperial bounty. 
But his arts were baffled by the sense and spirit of 
the conquerors of Apulia : his gifts, or at least his 
proposals, were rejected ; and they unanimously 
refused to relinquish their possessions and their 
hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. 
League of After the means of persuasion had failed, Argyrus 
Inhale* resolved to compel or to destroy : the Latin powers 
two em- were solicited against the common enemy ; and an 

30 The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c. must be col- 
lected from Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 757, 758.), William Appulus (I. i, 
p. 257, 258. Kii. p. 259.), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lii^pus 
Protospata (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. jp. 42, 43, 44.), and an 

anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italiae medii JE\i, tom. i. p. 31 35.). 

This last is a fragment of some value. 

31 Ar^rus received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, imperial 
letters, Foederatiis et Patriciatus, et Catapani et Ve8tat5s. In his 
Annals, Muratori (tom. viii. -p. 426.) very probably reads, or interprets, 
Sevesiatus^ the title of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his Antiquities, 
he was taught by Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of the 
wardrobe. 
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offensive alliance was formed of the pope and the chap. 
two emperors of the East and West. The throne . ‘ , 

of St. Peter was occupied by Leo the Ninth, a ptre8,A.D. 
simple saint% of a temper most apt to deceive 
himself and the world, and whose venerable cha- 
racter would consecrate with the name of piety 
the measures least compatible with the practice of 
religion. His humanity was affected by the com- 
plaints, perhaps the calumnies, of an inj ured people ; 
the impious Normans had interrupted the payment 
of tithes ; and the temporal sword might be lawfully 
unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who 
were deaf to the censures of the church. As a 
German of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had 
free access to the court and confidence of the em- 


peror Henry the Third ; and in search of arms and 
allies, his ardent zeal transported him from Apulia 
to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tyber. During 
these hostile preparations, Argyrus indulged himself 
in the use of secret and guilty weapons : a crowd of 
Normans became the victims of public or private 
revenge ; and the valiant Drogo was murdered in a.d.io 5 i 
a church. But his spirit survived in his brother 
Humphrey, the third count of Apulia. The as- 
sassins were chastised ; and the son of Melo, over- 
thrown and wounded, was driven from the field to 
hide his shame behind the walls of Bari, and to 
await the tardy succour of his allies. 


But the power of Constantine was distracted by Expedition 
a Turkish war ; the mind of Henry was feeble and LeTix. 


32 A Life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the passions and pre- 
judices of the age, has been composed by Wibert, printed at Paris, 
1615, in octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the Bollandists*, 
of Mabillon, and of Muratori. The public and private history of that 
pope is diligently treated by M. de St. Marc. (Abrege, tom. ii. p. 140 
— 210. and p. 25 — 95. second column.) 
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CHAP, irresolute ; and the pope, instead of repassing the 
. . Alps with a German army, was accompanied only 

against the by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and some 
^Rioss. volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress from 
Mantua to Beneventum, a vile and promiscuous 
multitude of Italians was enlisted under the holy 
standard “ : the priest and the robber slept in the 
same tent; the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front ; and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of march, of en- 
campment, and of combat. The Normans of Apulia 
could muster in the field no more than three thou- 
sand horse, with an handful of infantry: the de- 
fection of the natives intercepted their provisions 
and retreat; and their spirit, incapable of fear, 
was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. 
On the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt with- 
out disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature 
of their adversaries; and the Normans were in- 
formed that death or exile was their only alter- 
native. Flight they disdained, and, as many of 
them had been three days without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more ea.sy and 
honourable death. They climbed the hill of Ci- 
vitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 
three divisions the army of the pope. On the left, 
and in the centre, Richard count of Aversa, and 
Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, broke, 

93 See the expedition of Leo IX. against the Normans. See William 
Appiilus (1. ii. p. 259 — 261.) and Jeffrey Malaterra (Li. c. 13, 14,15. 
p. 253.). They are impartial, as the national, is counterbalanced by the 
clerical, prejudice. 
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routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, who chap. 
fought without discipline, and fled without shame. . 

A harder trial was reserved for the valour of count hu defeat 
Humphrey, who led the cavalry- of the right wing. vUy,“une 
The Germans have been desci'ibed as unskilful 
in the management of the horse and lance : but 
on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx ; and neither man, nor steed, nor armour, 
could resist the weight of their long and two- 
handed swords. After a severe conflict, they were 
encompassed by the squadrons returning from the 
pursuit ; and died in their ranks with the esteem 
of their foes, and the satisfaction of revenge. The 
gates of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, 
and he was overtaken by the pious conquerors, 
who kissed his feet, to implore his blessing and 
the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers 
beheld in their enemy and captive the vicar of 
Christ ; and, though we may suppose the policy of 
the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected 
by the popular superstition. In the calm of retire- 
ment, the well-meaning pope deplored the effusion 
of Christian blood, which must be imputed to his 
account : he felt, that he had been the author of 
sin and scandal ; and as his undertaking had failed, 
the indecency of his military character was uni- 
versally condemned.®* With these dispositions, he 

Teutonic]*, quia caesaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos, 

Corpora derident Normannica quae breviora 
Esse videbantur. 

The verses of the Apulian are commonly in this strain, though he heats 
himself a little in the battle. Two of his similes from hawking and 
sorcery are descriptive of manners. 

Several respectable censures or complaints are produced by M. de 
St. Marc (tom. ii. p. 200 — 204.). As Peter DamianuvS, the oracle of 

VOL. X. S 
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LVI. 


Origin of 
the papal 
investitures 
to the 
Normans. 


Birth and 
cliaracter 
of Robert 
Guiscard, 
A.D. 1020 
—1085. 


listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty ; deserted 
an alliance which he had preached as the cause of 
God ; and ratified the past and future conquests 
of the Normans. By whatever hands they had 
been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Calabria 
were a part of the donation of Constantine and 
the patrimony of St. Peter : the grant and the 
acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of the 
pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to 
support each other witli spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every plough-land ; and 
since this memorable transaction, the kingdom of 
Naples has remained above seven hundred years a 
fief of the Holy See.* 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard is variously 
deduced from the peasants and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy : from the peasants, by the pride and ig- 
norance of a Grecian princess ; from the dukes. 


the times, had denied the popes the right of making war, the hermit 
(lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal, and Baronius (Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 10.53, No. 10 — 17.) most strenuously asserts the two 
swords of 8t. Peter. 

The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably discussed 
by Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom.ii. p. 37 — 49.57 — 06.) as 
a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he vainly strives to reconcile the duties 
of patriot and catholic, adopts an empty distinction of “ Ecclesia Ro- 
“ rnana non dedit sed accepit,” and shrinks from an honest but dangerous 
confession of the truth. 

•H The birth, character, and first actions of Robert Guiscard, may be 
found in Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 3,4. 11. 16,17,18. 38,39,40.), 
William Appulus (l.ii. p. 260 — 262.), William Gemeticensis or of Ju- 
mieges (1. xi. c. 30. p. 663, 664. edit. Camden) and Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad, 1. i. p. 23—27. 1. vi. p. 105, 166.), with the annotations of 
Diicange (Not. in Alexiad. p. 230—232. 320.) who has swept all the 
French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 

'0 'Vo^TripTOQ (a Greek corruption) ovrog rd ytvoc, 

Ti)v Tvxriv d(Tt}fioQ Again, Travv rvxt)€ And 

elsewhere (l.iv, ]}* and i^xUrriQ Tnviag Kai a<f>avov£^ Anna 
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by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian sub- chap. 
jects.**” His genuine descent may be ascribed to ■ 
the second or middle order of private nobility.'** 

He sprang from a race of valvassors or bannerets, 
of the diocese of Coutances, in the Lower Nor- 
mandy : the castle of Hauteville was their honour- 
able seat : his father Tancred was conspicuous in 
the court and army of the duke j and his military 
service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 

Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, 
made him the father of twelve sons, who were 
educated at home by the impartial tenderness of 
his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was 
insufficient for this numerous and daring progeny ; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs 
of poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in 
foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
only remained to perpetuate the race, and cherish 
their father’s age : their ten brothers, as they suc- 
cessively attained the vigour of manhood, departed 
from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 


Comnena was born in the purple ; yet her father was no more than a 
private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to the empire. 

Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, and rests 
this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of 
Palermo in the last century. They continue the succession of dukes 
from Hollo to William II. the Bastard or Conqueror, whom they hold 
(communemente si tiene) to be the father of Tancred of Hauteville : a 
most strange and stupendous blunder ! The sons of Tancred fought in 
Apulia, before William II. was three years old (A.D. 1037.). 

-lo The judgment of Ducange is just and moderate : Certe humilis 
fuit ac tenuis Robert! familia, si ducalem et regium specternus apicem, 
ad quem postea pervenit ; quae honesta tamen et praeter nobilium vul- 
garium statum et conditionera illustris habita est, “ quae nec humi 
“reperet nec altum quid tumeret.” (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. de Gestis 
Anglorura, 1. iii. p. 107. Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.) 

s 2 
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CHAP. Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were 
, prompted by native spirit; their success encou- 
raged their younger brethren, and the three first 
in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, 
deserved to be the chiefs of their nation and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage ; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 
dowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army: his limbs were cast in the 
true proportion of strength and gracefulness ; and 
to the decline of life, he maintained the patient 
vigour of health and the commanding dignity of 
his form. His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, his liair and beard were long and of 
a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress obe- 
dience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In 
the ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are 
not below the notice of the poet or historian : they 
may observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
dexterity, could wield in the right hand his sword, 
his lance in the left ; that in the battle of Civitella, 
he was thrice unhorsed ; and that in the close of 
that memorable day he was adjudged to have borne 
away the prize of valour from the warriors of the 
two armies.'" His boundless ambition was founded 


I shall quote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian 
(l.ii. p.270.): 

Pugnat utraque nianu, nec lancea cassa, nec ensis 
Cassus erat, quocunque manii deducere vellet. 

Ter dejectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 
Major in anna redit : stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 
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on the consciousness of superioi’ worth: in the chap. 

I LVI. 

pursuit of greatness, he was never arrested by the . 
scruples of justice, and seldom moved by the 
feelings of humanity : though not insensible of 
fame, the choice of open or clandestine means was 
determined only by his present advantage. The 
surname of Ouiscard^''^ was applied to this master 
of political wisdom, which is too often confounded 
with the practice of dissimulation and deceit ; and 
Robert is praised by the Apulian poet for excelling 
the cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Ci- 
cero. Yet these arts were disguised by an ap- 
pearance of military frankness : in his higliest 
fortune, he was accessible and courteous to his 
fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the pre- 
judices of his new subjects, he affected in his dress 
and manners to maintain the ancient fashion of his 
country. He grasped with a rapacious, that he 
might distribute with a liberal, hand : his primitive 
indigence had taught the habits of frugality ; the 
gain of a merchant was not below his attention ; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and un- 
feeling cruelty, to force a discovery of their secret 
treasure. According to the Greeks, he dejiarted 
from Normandy with only five followers on horse- 


Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 

Nullus in hoc hello sicuti post hella probaturn est 
Victor vel victus, tam inagnos edidit ictus. 

The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own 
idiom interpret Guiscard or Wkcard, by Callidus^ a cunning man. The 
root (wi^e) is familiar to our ear ; and in the old word JVismcre, I can 
discern something of a similar sense and termination. T/)v 
iravovp^oTiiTOQ, is no bad translation of the surname and character of 
Robert. 

S 3 
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back and thirty on foot ; yet even this allowance 
appears too bountiful : the sixth son of Tancred of 
Hauteville passed the Alps as a pilgrim ; and his 
first military band was levied among the adven- 
turers of Italy. His brothers and countrymen had 
divided the fertile lands of Apulia; but they 
guarded their shares with the jealousy of avarice ; 
the aspiring youth was driven forwards to the moun- 
tains of Calabria, and in his first exploits against 
the Greeks and the natives, it is not easy to discri- 
minate the hero from the robber. To surprise a 
castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to 
plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, 
were the obscure labours which formed and exer- 
cised the powers of his mind and body. The vo- 
lunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard ; 
and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his 
fortune, he awakened the jealousy of his elder 
brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his life 
was threatened and his liberty restrained. After 
the death of Humphrey, the tender age of his 
sons excluded them from the command; they were 
reduced to a private estate by the ambition of their 
guardian and uncle ; and Guiscard was exalted on 
a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and general 
of the republic. With an increase of authority 
and of force, he resumed the conquest of Calabria, 
and soon aspired to a rank that should raise him 
for ever above the heads of his equals. By some 
acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had incurred a 
papal excommunication : but Nicholas the Second 
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was easily persuaded, tliat the divisions of friends chap. 
could terminate only in their mutual prejudice ; . , 

that the Normans were the faithful champions of 
the Holy See ; and it was safer to trust the alli- 
ance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. 

A synod of one hundred bishops was convened 
at Melphi ; and the count interrupted an impor- 
tant enterprise to guard the person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His grathude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity 
the ducal title with the investiture of Apulia, 

Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and 
Sicily, which his sword could rescue from the 
schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens.''^ 

This apostolic sanction might justify his arms : 
but the obedience of a free and victorious people 
could not be transferred without their consent ; 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the en- 
suing campaign had been illustrated by the con- 
quest of Consenza and Reggio. In the hour of 
triumph, he assembled his troops, and solicited 
the Normans to confirm by their suffrage the 
judgment of the vicar of Christ: the soldiers Duke of 
hailed with joyful acclamations their valiant duke; a.^d.’io6o. 
and the counts, his former equals, pronounced the 
oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and secret in- 


^3 The acquisition of the tliical title by Kobert Guiscard is a nice 
and obscure business. With the good advice of Giannone, Muratori, 
and St. Marc, I have endeavoured to form a consistent and probable 
narrative. 

Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 1059, No. 09.) has {)ublished the 
original act. He professes to have copied it from the Lihtr Cnisimm, a 
Vatican MS. Yet a Liber Censuuni of the xiith century has been 
printed by Muratori (Antiquit, medii iEvi, tom. v. p. 851 — 908.); 
and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the suspicions of a 
Protestant, and even of a philosopher. 

S 4 
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CHAP, dignation. After this inauguration, Robert styled 
himself, “ By the grace of God and St. Peter, 
“ duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily;” 
and it was the labour of twenty years to deserve 
and realise these lofty appellations. Such tardy 
progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy 
of the abilities of the chief and the spirit of the 
nation : but the Normans were few in number ; 
their resources were scanty ; their service was 
voluntary and precarious. The bravest designs of 
the duke were sometimes opposed by the free 
voice of his parliament of barons : the twelve 
counts of popular election conspired against his 
authority ; and against their perfidious uncle, the 
sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. 
By his policy and vigour, Guiscard discovered their 
plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished the 
guilty with death or exile : but in these domestic 
feuds, his years, and the national strength, were 
unprofitably consumed. After the defeat of his 
foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and Sara- 
cens, their broken forces retreated to the strong 
and populous cities of the sea-coast. They ex- 
celled in the arts of fortification and defence ; the 
Normans were accustomed to serve on horseback 
in the field, and their rude attempts could only 
succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. 
The resistance of Salerno was maintained above 
eight months : the siege or blockade of Bari lasted 
near four years. In these actions the Norman 
duke was the foremost in every danger ; in every 
fatigue the last and most patient. As he pressed 
the citadel of Salerno, an huge stone from the 
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rampart shattered one of his military engines j chap. 
and by a splinter he was wounded in the breast. . ' . 

Before the gates of Bari, he lodged in a miserable 
hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, and 
thatched with straw ; a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the winter and the 
spears of the enemy.'*’’ 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond His Italian 
with the limits of the present kingdom of Naples ; 
and the countries united by liis arms have not 
been dissevered by the revolutions of seven hun- 
dred years.'*® Tlie monarchy has been composed 
of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno, the re- 
public of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies 
of the large and ancient duchy of Beneventum. 

Three districts only were exempted from the 
common law of subjection ; the first for ever, and 
the two last till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury. The city and immediate territory of Bene- 
vento had been transferred, by gift or exchange, 
from the German emperor to the Roman pontiff; 
and although this holy land was sometimes in- 
vaded, the name of St. Peter was finally more 
potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of 
Capua; and her princes were reduced to beg their 
bread before the palace of their fathers. The 

Read the life of Ouiscard in the second and third books of the 
Apulian, the first and second books of Malatcrra. 

The conquests of Robert Guiscard and Roger L, the exemption 
of Bencvento and the xii provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposed 
by Giannone in the second volume of his Istoria Civile, 1. ix, x, xi. and 
1. xvii. p. 460 — 470. This modern division was not established before 
the time of Frederic II. 
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CHAP, dukes of Naples, tlie present metropolis, main- 
. . tained the popular freedom, under the shadow of 

the Byzantine empire. Among the new acquisi- 
tions of Guiscard, the science of Salerno and the 
trade of Amalphi'*^ may detain for a moment the 
School of curiosity of the reader. I. Of the learned facul- 
ties, jurisprudence implies the previous establish- 
ment of laws and property ; and theology may 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion 
and reason. But the savage and the sage must 
alike implore the assistance of physic ; and, if 
diseases are inflamed by luxury, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds would be more frequent in the 
ruder ages of society. The treasures of Grecian 
medicine had been communicated to the Arabian 
colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; and in the 
intercourse of peace and war, a spark of knowledge 
had been kindled and cherished at Salerno, an 
illustrious city, in which the men were honest and 
the women beautiful.'"’ A school, the first that 
arose in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated 

^7 Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119 — 127.), Muratori (Antiquitat. medii 
^vi, tom. iii. dissert, xliv. p. 935, 936.), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della 
Letteratura Italiana), have given an historical account of these pjiy- 
sicians ; their medical knowledge and practice must be left to our phy- 
sicians. 

At the end of the Historia Pandectarurn of Henry Brenckman 
(Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4to.) the indefatigable author has in- 
serted two dissertations, de Republica Amalphitana, and de Amalphi a 
Pisanis direpta, which are built on the testimonies of one hundred and 
forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two most important passages of 
the embassy of Liutprand ( A. D. 969), which compare the trade and 
navigation of Amalphi with that of Venice. 

Urbs Latii non est hac delitiosior urbe, 

Frugibus, arboribus, vinoque redundat; et unde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia desunt, 

Non species muliebris abest probitasque virorum. 

(Gulielmus Appulus, 1. iii, p. 267.) 
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to the healing art : the conscience of monks and chap, 
bishops was reconciled to that salutary and lucra- , 
tive profession; and a crowd of patients, of the 
most eminent rank, and most distant climates, in- 
vited or visited the physicians of Salerno. They 
were protected by the Norman conquerors ; r,nd 
Guiscard, though bred in arms, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgri- 
mage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, ar Af.ican 
Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the 
language and learning of the Arabians ; and Sa- 
lerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, 
and the writings, of the pupil of Avicenna. The 
school of medicine has long slept in the name of 
an university ; but her precepts are abridged in a 
string of aphorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century.®* 

IL Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty Trade of 
to the south of Naj)les, the obscure town of Amalphi 
displayed the power and rewards of industry. 

The land, however fertile, was of narrow extent ; 
but the sea was accessible and open : the inhabit- 
ants first assumed the office of supplying the 
western world with the manufactures and pro- 
ductions of the East ; and this useful traffic was 
the source of their opulence and freedom. The 
government was popular, under the administration 
of a duke and the supremacy of the Greek em- 

'’0 Muratori carries their antiquity above the year (1066) of the 
death of Edward the Confessor, therex Anglorum to whom they are 
addressed. Nor is this date affected by the opinion, or rather mistake, 
of Pasquier (Recherches dc la France, 1. vii. c. 2.) and Ducange 
(Glossar. Latin.). The practice of rhyming, as early as the viith cen- 
tury, was borrowed from the languages of the North and East (Mura- 
ton, Antiquitat. tom.iii. dissert, xl. p,686 — 708.). 
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CHAP, peror. Fifty thousand citizens were numbered in 
, the walls of Amalphi; nor was any city more abun- 
dantly provided with gold, silver, and the objects 
of precious luxury. The mariners who swarmed in 
her port excelled in the theory and practice of navi- 
gation and astronomy ; and the discovery of the 
compass, which has opened the globe, is due to 
their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade was 
extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodi- 
ties, of Africa, Arabia, and India : and their settle- 
ments in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria, acquired the privileges of independent 
colonies.®’ After three hundred years of prosperity 
Amalphi was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, 
and sacked by the jealousy of Pisa : but the poverty 
of one thousand* fishermen is yet dignified by the 
remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces 
of royal merchants. 

Conquest Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, 

by count had been long detained in Normandy by his own 
A^Drioeo father’s age. He accepted the welcome 

—1090. summons ; hastened to the Apulian camp ; and 

The description of Amalphi, by William the Apulian (1. iii. p. 267.), 
contains much truth and some poetry; and the third line may be 
applied to the sailor’s compass : 

Nulla inagis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 
Partibus innumeris : hac pliirimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris ccelkque mas aperire peritus. 

Hue et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens haec freta plurima transit. 

His Arabes, Indi, Siculi nascuntur et Afri. 

Haec gens est totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 

Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

* Amalfi had only one thousand mann de Rep. Amalph. Diss. i. 
inhabitants at the commmencement c. 23.). At present it has six or 
of the 18th century, when it was eight thousand. Hist, des Rep. 
visited by Brenckmann (Brenck- Ital. tom. i. p. 304?. — G. 
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deserved at first the esteem, and afterwards the chap. 
envy, of his elder brother. Their valour and am- . 
bition were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the 
elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the disin- 
terested love of the soldiers and people. So scanty 
was his allowance, for himself and forty follow3rs, 
that he descended from conquest to robbery, and 
from robbery to domestic theft ; and so loose were 
the notions of property, that, by his own histonan, 
at his special command, be is accused of stealing 
horses from a stable at Melphi.“ His spirit 
emerged from poverty and disgrace ; from these 
base practices he rose to the merit and glory of a 
holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded 
by the zeal and policy of his brother Guiscard. 

After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters^ a 
most audacious reproach of the Catholics, had 
retrieved their losses and possessions ; but the 
deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken by 
the forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved by 
a small and private band of adventurers.’^ In the 
first attempt, Roger braved, in an open boat, the 
real and fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore ; 

5'^ Latrocinio armigerorum siiorum in multis s listen tabatur, quod 
quidem ad ejus ignominiam non dicinius ; sed ipso ita pra3cipiente adhuc 
viliora et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus ut pluribus patescat, qiiam 
laboriose et cum quanta aiigustiu a profunda paupertate ad surnmum 
culmen divitiaruni vel lionoris attigerit. Such is the preface of Mala- 
terra (1. i, c. 25.) to the horse stealing. From the moment (1. i. c. 19.) 
that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brother sinks into 
the second character. Something similar in Velleius Paterculus may 
be observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

Duo sibi proficua deputans animae scilicet et corporis si terram 
Idolis deditam ad cultum divinum revocaret (Galfrid Malaterra, 1. ii. 
cA.y The conquest of Sicily is related in the three last books, and 
he himself has given an accurate summary of the chapters (p. 544 
—546.). 
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drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina ; and 
safely returned with the spoils of the adjacent 
country. In the fortress of Trani, his active and 
patient courage were equally conspicuous. In his 
old age he related with pleasure, that, by the distress 
of the siege, himself, and the countess his wife, had 
been reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which 
they wore alternately : that in a sally his horse 
had been slain, and he was dragged away by the 
Saracens ; but that he owed his rescue to his good 
sword, and had retreated with his saddle on hiS 
back, lest the meanest trophy might be left in the 
hands of the miscreants. In the siege of Trani, 
three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed the 
forces of the island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty 
thousand horse and foot were overthrown by one 
hundred and thirty-six Christian soldiers, without 
reckoning St. George, who fought on horseback in 
the foremost ranks. The captive banners, with 
four camels, were reserved for the successor of St. 
Peter ; and had these barbaric spoils been exposed 
not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might 
have revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. 
These insufficient numbers of the Normans most 
probably denote their knights, the soldiers of 
honourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was 
attended by five or six followers in the field®^ ; yet, 
with the aid of this interpretation, and after every 
fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, and 
reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads 
will reduce the prudent reader to the alternative of 
a miracle or a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived 

See the word milUeSf in the Latin Glossary of Ducange. 
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a frequent and powerful succour from their country- 
men of Africa : in the siege of Palermo, the Norman 
cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa ; and, in 
the hour of action, the envy of the two brothers 
was sublimed to a generous and invincible emula- 
tion. After a war of thirty years Roger, with 
the title of great count, obtained the sovereignty of 
the largest and most fruitful island of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his age and 
education. The Moslems were maintained in the 
free enjoyment of their religion and property : a 
philosopher and physician of Mazara, of the race 
of Mahomet, harangued the conqueror, and was 
invited to court ; his geography of the seven cli- 
mates was translated into Latin ; and Roger, after a 
diligent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian 
to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.'’^ A rem- 
nant of Christian natives had promoted the success 
of the Normans : they were rewarded by the triumph 


•’5 Of odd piirticidars, I learn from Malaterra, that the Arabs had 
introduced into Sicily the use of camels (1. i. c. 33.) and of carrier- 
pigeons (c. 42.) ; and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a windy 
disposition, quae per anum inhoncstc crepitando emergit : a symptom 
most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman army in their camp near 
Palermo (c. 3(5.). I shall add an etymology not unworthy of the xith 
century ; Messana is derived from Messk, the place from whence the 
harvests of the isle were sent in tribute to Rome (1. ii. c. 1.). 

See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 45. and 
Giannone, who remarks the general toleration of the Saracens (torn. ii. 
p. 72.). 

John Leo Afer, dc Medicis et Philosophis Arahibus, c. 14. apud 
Fabric. Bibliot. Gran-, tom. xiii. p. 278, 279. This philosopher is 
named Esseriph Essachalli, and he died in Africa, A. H. 516, A.D. 1 122. 
Yet this story bears a strange resemblance to the Sherif al Edrissi, who 
presented his book (Geographia Nubiensis, see preface, p. 88. 90. 170.) 
to Roger King of Sicily, A. II. 548, A.D. 115.3 (D’Herbelot, Bib- 
liotheque Orientale, p. 786. Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 188. 
Petit de la Croix, Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 5.35, 5.36. Casiri, Bibliot. 
Arab. Hispan. torn. ii. p. 9 — 13*) ; and 1 am afraid of some mistake. 


CHAP. 

LVI. 
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CHAP, of the cross. The island was restoreid to thejuris- 
. . diction of the Roman pontiff; new ^lishops were 

planted in the principal cities ; and the clergy was 
satisfied bjf a liberal endowment of churches and 
monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the 
rights of the civil magistrate. Instead of resigning 
the investiture of benefices, he dexterously applied 
to his own profit the papal claims : the supremacy 
^ of the crown was secured and enlarged, by tfie 
singular bull, which declares the princes of Sicily 
hereditary and perpetual legates of the Holy See.'* 
Robert To Robert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily, was 
Eastern**'^ morc glorious than Beneficial : the possession' of 
a"d”o 81 Calabria was inadequate to his ambi- 

tion ; and he resolved to embrace or create the 
first occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman empire of the East.'* From his first wife, 
the partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity ; and 
her son Bohemond was destined to imitate,, rather 
than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second 
wife of Guiscard was the daughter of the princes 
of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced in%ie lineal 
succession of their son Roger ; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials®®, and one of 

Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7.), 
and produces the original of ,the bull (1. iv. c. 29.). Giannone gives a 
rational idea of this privilege, and the tribunal of the monarchy of Sicily 
(tom. ii. p. 95— 102.) ; and St. Marc (Abrege, tom.iii. p. 217 — 301. 
1st column) labours the case with the diligence of a Sicilian lawyer. 

' In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnena (the ist, iiid, ivth, and vth books of the Alexiad), 
William Appulus (1. ivth and vth, p. 270—275.), and Jeffrey Malaterra 
(1. iii. c. 13, 14. 24 — 29. 39.). . Their information is contemporary and 
authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 

One of them was married to Hugh, the son of Azzo, or Axo, a 
marquis of Lombardy, rich, powerful, and noble (Gulielm. Appul. 1. iii. 
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them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Con'stan- chap. 
jtine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the . 
emperor Michael.** But the throne of Constan- 
tinople was shaken by a revolution : Bje Imperial 
family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the 
cloister j and Bobert deplored, and resented, the 
disgrace of his daughter and the expulsion of his 
ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of 
Constantine, soon appeared at Salerno, and related 
the adventures of his fall and flight. That un- 
fortunate friend was acknowledged by the duke, 
and adorned with the pomj) and titles of Imperial 
dignity : in his triumphal progress through Apulia 
and Calabria, Michael*' was saluted with the tears 
and acclamations of the people ; and pope Gregory 
the Seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and 
the Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his 
restoration. His conversations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar ; and their mutual promises 
were justified by the valour of the Normans and 


p. 267.) in the xith century, and whose ancestors in the xth and ixth 
are explored t)y tlic critical industry of Leibnitz and Muratori. From 
the two elder sons of the marquis Azzo,arc derived the illustrious lines 
of lirunswick and Este. See Muratori, Antichita Estense. 

Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails that 
handsome boy, who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. 

p. 23.), was betrothed as her husband ; he was ayaAjua (pvatojc 

0£oD Xfcipwv (})L\oTiii7]f.ia ykvovr (iTroppuv, &c. (p. 27.). 

Elsewhere, she describes the red and white of his skin, his hawk’s eyes, 
&c. 1. hi. p. 71. 

f>^ Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29. Gulielm. Appul. 1. iv. p. 271. 
Galfrid Malaterra, 1. hi. c. 13. p. 379, 380. Malaterra is more cautious 
in his style ; but the Apulian is bold and positive. 

Mcntitus se Michaelem 

Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad ilium. 

As Gregory VII. had believed, Baronius, almost alone, recognises the 
emperor Michael (A. D. 1080, No. 44*.). 

T 
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CHAP, the treasures of the East. Yet this Michael, by 
. , the confession of the Greeks and Latins, was a 

^ pageant and an impostor ; a monk who had fled 
from his convent, or a domestic who had served in 
the palace. The fraud had been contrived by the 
subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted, that after this 
pretender had given a decent colour to his arms 
he would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory was the only 
argument that could determine the belief of the 
Greeks ; and the ardour of the Latins was much 
inferior to their credulity : the Norman veterans 
wished to enjoy the harvest of their toils, and the 
unwarlike Italians trembled at the known and 
unknown dangers of a transmarine expedition. In 
his new levies, Robert exerted the influence of 
gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and eccle- 
siastical authority ; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of their 
unrelenting prince. After two years’ incessant pre- 
parations, the land and naval forces were assembled 
at Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promontory, of 
Italy ; and Robert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and the 
representative of the emperor Michael. Thirteen 
hundred knights®^ of Norman race or discipline, 
formed the sinews of the army, which might be 
swelled to thirty thousand^ followers of every de- 

63 Ipse armatae militiae non plusquam mccc milites secum habuisse, 
ab eis qui eidem negotio interfuerunt attestatur (Malaterra, 1, iii, c. 24. 
p. 583.). These are the same whom the Apulian (I, iv. p. 273.) styles 
the equestris gens ducis, equites de gente duels. 

64 Etc TpiaKovra says Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. i. p, 37.) ; 

and her account tallies with the number and lading of the ships.- Ivit 
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nomination. The men, the horses, the arms, the chap. 

. . LVl. 

engines, the wooden towers, covered with raw hides, . 
were embarked on board one hundred and fifty ^ 
vessels ; the transports had been built in the ports 
of Italy, and the galleys were supplied by the 
alliance of the republic of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf, the shores Suse of 
of Italy and Epirus incline towards each other, a.d. losi, 
The space between Brundusium and Durazzo, the 
Roman passage, is no more than one hundred 
miles®®; at the last station of Otranto, it is con- 
tracted to fifty®®; and this narrow distance had 
suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey tlie sublime or 
extravagant idea of a bridge. Before the general 
embarkation, the Norman duke despatched Bohe- 
mond with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the 
Isle of Corfu, to survey the opposite coast, and to 
secure an harbour in the neighbourhood of Vallona 
for the landing of the troops. They passed and 
landed without j)erceiving an enemy; and this 
successful experiment displayed the neglect and 
decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The 
islands of Epirus and the maritime towns were sub- 


in Dyrrachium cum xv millibus hoininum, sa^^s the Chronicon Breve 
Nonnannicum (Muratori, Scriptores, tom. v. p. 278.). I have en- 
deavoured to reconcile these reckonings. 

The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609. edit. Wesseling) gives a true 
and reasonable space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which 
is strangely doubled by Strabo (1. vi. p. 433.) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii 
16 .). 

6'^ Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 6. 16.) allows quiuguaginta inillia for this 
brevissimus ciirsus, and agrees with the real di.stance from Otranto to 
La Vallona, or Aulon (D’Anville, Analyse de sa Carte des Cotes de la 
Grece, &c. p. 3 — 6.). Hcrmolaus Barbaras, who substitutes centum 
(Harduin, Not. Ixvi. in Plin. 1. iii.), might have been corrected by every 
Venetian pilot who had sailed out of the gulf. 

T 2 
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dued by the arms or the name of Robert, who led 
his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the modern 
appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, 
the western key of the empire, was guarded by 
ancient renown, and recent fortifications, by George 
Palaeologus, a patrician, victorious in the Oriental 
wars, and a numerous garrison of Albanians and 
Macedonians, who, in every age, have main- 
tained the character of soldiers. In the prose- 
cution of his enterprise, the courage of Guiscard 
was assailed by every form of danger and mischance. 
In the most propitious season of the year, as his 
fleet passed along the coast, a storm of wind and 
snow unexpectedly arose : the Adriatic was swelled 
by the raging blast of the south, and a new ship- 
wreck confirmed tlie old infamy of the Acroce- 
raunian rocks.®' The sails, the masts, and the oars, 
were shattered or torn away; the sea and shore were 
covered with the fragments of vessels, with arms 
and dead bodies ; and the greatest part of the pro- 
visions were either drowned or damaged. The 
ducal galley was laboriously rescued from the waves, 
and Robert halted seven days on the adjacent cape, 
to collect the relics of his loss, and revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were no 
longer the bold and experienced mariners who had 
explored the ocean from Greenland to Mount 
Atlas, and who smiled at the petty dangers of the 
Mediterranean. They had wept during the tern- 

f>7 Infames scopulos Acroceraunia, Herat, carm. i. 3. The pr«- 
cipitem Africum decertantem Aquilonibus, et rabieni Noti, and the 
raonstra natantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged ; but Horace 
trembling for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment ih the history 
of poetry and friendship. ^ 
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pest; they were alarmed by the hostile approach chap. 
of the Venetians, who had been solicited by the ^ 
prayers and promises of the Byzantine court. The 
first day’s action was not disadvantageous to Bo- 
hemond, a beardless youth who led the naval 
powers of his father. |\.ll night the galleys of the 
republic lay on their anchors in the form of a 
crescent ; and the victory of tlie second day was 
decided by the dexterity of their evolutions, the 
station of their archers, the weightof their javelins, 
and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. The 
Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to the shore, 
several were cut from their cables, and dragged 
away by the conqueror ; and a sally from the town 
carried slaughter and dismay to the tents of the 
Norman duke. A seasonable relief was poured 
into Durazzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost 
the command of the sea, the islands and maritime 
towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute 
and provision. That camp was soon afflicted with 
a pestilential disease ; five hundred knights perished 
by an inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if 
all could obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten 
thousand persons. Under these calamities, the 
mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible; 
and while he collected nev^ forces from Apulia and 
Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, the walls 
of Durazzo. But his industry and valour were 
encountered by equal valour and more perfect 
industry. A moveable turret, of‘a size and capacity 

Tujv tiQ Tov TTOjyujva aurov l(l)v(^pi<Tuvrm' (Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106,). 

Yet the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards ; th.ey 
must have derided the wo-beard of Bohemond ; an harsh interpretation ! 

(DucaEfge, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 283.). 

T 3 
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CHAP, to contain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled 
i ^ ‘ . forwards to the foot of the rampart ; but the descent 
of the door or drawbridge was checked by an 
enormous beam, and the wooden structure was 
instantly consumed by artificial flames. 

The army While the Romau empire was attacked by the 
of Turks in the East, and the Normans in the West, 
emperor asced successor of Michael surrendered the seep- 

Alexius, ^ .... 

April— tre to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious captain, 
Sipteminr. founder of the Comnenian dynasty. The 

princess Anne, his daughter and historian, observes, 
in her affected style, that even Hercules was un- 
equal to a double combat ; and, on this principle, 
she approves an hasty peace with the Turks, which 
allowed her father to undertake in person the relief 
of Durazzo. On his accession, Alexius found the 
camp without soldiers, and the treasury without 
money ; yet such were the vigour and activity of 
his measures, that in six months he assembled an 
army of seventy thousand men and performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were levied 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black 
Sea ; his majesty was displayed in the silver arms 
and rich trappings of the companies of hdrse- 
guards ; and the emperor was attended by a train 
of nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid suc- 
cession, had been clothed with the purple, and 

Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137.) observes, that 
some authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron. Casinen. 1. hi, c. 49.) compose 
the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may be struck off, 
and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000 ; a slight inattention. The 
passage to which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of Lupus Protospata 
(Script. Ital. tom. v. p.45.). Malaterra (1. iv. c. 27.) speaks in high, 
but indefinite, terms of the emperor, cum copiis innumerabilibus : like 
the Apulian poet (1. iv. p. 272.) : 

More locustariun monies et plana teguntur. 
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were indulged by the lenity of the times in a 
life of affluence and dignity. Their youthful 
ardour might animate the multitude ; but their 
love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief; and 
their importunate clamours for speedy and decisive 
action disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, 
who might have surrounded and starved the 
besieging army. The enumeration of provinces 
recalls a sad comparison of the past and present 
limits of the Roman world : the raw levies were 
drawn together in haste and terror ; and the gar- 
risons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had been pur- 
chased by the evacuation of the cities which were 
immediately occupied by the Turks. The strength 
of the Greek army consisted in the Varangians, 
the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were re- 
cently augmented by a colony of exiles and volun- 
teers from the British island of Thule. Under the 
yoke of the Norman conqueror, the Danes and 
English were oppressed and united : a band of ad- 
venturous youths resolved to desert a land of 
slavery ; the sea was open to their escape ; and, in 
their long pilgrimage, they visited every coast that 
aftbrded any hope of liberty and revenge. They 
were entertained in the service of the Greek em- 
peror ; and their first station was in a new city on 
the Asiatic shore : but Alexius soon recalled them 
to the defence of his person and palace ; and be- 
queathed to his successors the inheritance of their 
faith and valour.^® The name of a Norman invader 

70 See William of Malmsbury de Gestis Anglorum, 1. ii. p, 92. 
Alexius fidem Anglorum suspiciens praecipuis familiaritatibus suis eos 

T 4f 
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CHAP, revived the memory of their wrongs : they marched 
, with alacrity against the national foe, and panted 
to regain in Epirus, the glory which they had 
lost in the battle of Hastings. The Varangians 
were supported by some companies of Franks or 
Latins 5 and the rebels, who had fled to Constan- 
tinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, were eager 
to signalise their zeal and gratify their revenge. 
In this emergency, the emperor had not disdained 
the impure aid of the Paulicians or Manichaeans of 
Thrace and Bulgaria ; and these heretics united 
with the patience of martyrdom the spirit and dis- 
cipline of active valour.'* The treaty with the sultan 
had procured a supply of some thousand Turks ; 
and the arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed 
to the lances of the Norman cavalry. On the report 
and distant prospect of these •formidable numbers, 
Robert assembled a council of his principal officers. 
“ You behold,” said he, “ your danger : it is 
“ urgent and inevitable. The hills are covered 
“ with arms and standards ; and the emperor of 
“ the Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 
_ “ Obedience and union are our only safety ; and I 
“ am ready to yield the command to a more worthy 
“ leader.” The vole and acclamation, even of his 
secret enemies, assured him, in that perilous 
moment, of their esteem and confidence ; and the 
duke thus continued : “ Let us trust in the rewards 
“ of victory, and deprive cowardice of the means 


applicabat, amorem eonim filio transcribens. Ordericus Vitalis (Hist. 
Eccies. I. iv. p. 508. I. vii. p. 641.) relates tbeir emigration from Eng- 
land, and their service in Greece. 

71 See the Apulian (1. i. p. 256.). The character and story of these 
Manichaeans has been the subject of the livth chapter. 
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“ of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our bag- chap. 
“ gage, and give battle on this spot, as if it were . 

“ the place of our nativity and our burial.” The 
resolution was unanimously approved; and, without 
confining himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in 
battle-array the nearer approach of the enemy. 

His rear was covered by a small river; his right 
wing extended to the sea ; his left to the hills ; nor 
was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same ground 
Ciesar and Pomjiey had formerly disputed the em- 
])ire of the world. 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius Battle of 
resolved to risk the event of a general action, and a.d. losi, 
exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to assist their 
own deliverance by a well-timed sally from the 
town. He marched in two columns to surprise the 
Normans before daybreak on two different sides : 
his light cavalry was scattered over the plain ; the 
archers formed the second line ; and the Varangians 
claimed the honours of the vanguard. In the first 
onset, the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep 
and bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, 
wdiich was now reduced to fifteen thousand men. 

The Lombards and Calabrians ignominiously turned 
their backs ; they fled towards the river and the 
sea ; but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, and the coast was lined 
with the Venetian galleys, who played their engines 
among the disorderly throng. On the verge of 
ruin, they were saved by the spirit and conduct of 

7^^ See the .simple and masterly narrative of Caesar himself (Comment, 
deBell. Civil, iii. 41 — 75.), It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (M. 

Giiichard) did not live to analyse these operations, as he has done the 
campaigns of Africa and Spain. 
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c^^p. their chiefs. Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted 
■ by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second 
Pallas j less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in 
arms, than the Athenian goddess”: though wounded 
by an arrow, she stood her ground, and strove, by 
her exhortation and example, to rally the flying 
troops.” Her female voice was seconded by the 
more powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, 
as calm in action as he was magnanimous in council : 
“Whither,” he cried aloud, “whither do ye fly? 
“ Your enemy is implacable ; and death is less 
“grievous than servitude.” The moment was 
decisive : as the Varangians advanced before the 
line, they discovered the nakedness of their flanks : 
the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred 
knights, stood firm and entire ; they couched their 
lances, and the Greeks deplore the furious and ir- 
resistible shock of the French cavalry.” Alexius 


73 rirtXXac dWr] mv /it; ’A0r/jn/, which is very properly translated by 
the President Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 131. in 
12mo.), qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu*clle ne fut pas aussi 
savante que cello d’Athenes. The Grecian goddess was composed of 
two discordant characters, of Neith, the workwoman of Sais in Egypt, 
and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya (Banier, 
Mythologie, tom. iv. p. 1 — 31. in 12mo.). 

74 Anna Comnena (1. iv. p. 116.) admires, with some degree of 
terror, her masculine virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins ; 
and though the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273.) mentions her presence and her 
wound, he represents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc hello Robert! forte sagitta 
Quadam laesa fuit : quo vulnere terrUa nullam 
Dum sperabat opem, se poene subegerat hosti. 

The last’ is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 

73 'Atto riiq rou 'Poftireprov TrporjYtjaafiEVTiq pd')(riQy yivo)<TK<jJV ri^v 
TTpiorriv Kard twv ivavriiov imraaiav rwi^ KeXrwv avviroiffrov (Anna, 1. v. 
p. 133.) ; and elsewhere icai yap KeXrdg dvifp nag Inoxovptvog p^v 
avviroMTOQ rijV bpprjVf Kai rt)v ^sav iariv (p. 140.). The pedantry of the 
princess in the choice of classic appellations encouraged Ducange to 
apply to his countrymen the characters of the ancient Gauls. 
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was not deficient in the duties of a soldier or a 
general ; but he no sooner beheld the slaughter of . 
the Varangians, and the flight of the Turks, than 
he despised his subjects, and despaired of his for- 
tune. Tlie princess Anne, who drops a tear on 
this melancholy event, is reduced to praise the 
strength and swiftness of her father’s horse, and 
his vigorous struggle when he was almost over- 
thrown by the stroke of a lance, which had sliivered 
the Imperial helmet. His desperate valour broke 
through a squadron of Franks who opposed his 
flight ; and after wandering two days and as many 
nights ill the mountains, he found some repose, of 
body, though not of mind, in the walls of Lych* 
nidus. The victorious Robert reproached the 
tardy and feeble pursuit which had suffered the 
escape of so illustrious a prize ; but he consoled 
his disap])ointment by the trophies and standards 
of the field, the wealth and luxury of the By- 
zantine camp, and the glory of defeating an army 
five times more numerous than his own. A mul- 
titude of Italians had been the victims of their own 
fears ; but only thirty of his knights were slain in 
this memorable day. In the Roman host, the loss 
of Greeks,* Turks, and English, amounted to five 
or six thousand the plain of Durazzo was stained 

with noble and royal blood ; and the end of the 
impostor Michael was more honourable than his 
life. 


Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 4.5.) says 6000 ; William the 
Apulian more than 5000 (1. iv. p. 273.). Their modesty is singular and 
laudable : they might with so little trouble have slain two or three 
myriads of schismatics and infidels 1 
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CHAP. It is more than probable that Guiscard was not 
, ■ afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, which had 

Durazzo merited only the contempt and derision of the 
a 1 'd"’io 82 , Greeks. After their defeat, they still persevered 
Feb. 8. jjj |.jjg (Jefence of Durazzo ; and a Venetian com- 
mander supplied the place of George Palaeologus, 
who had been imprudently called away from his 
station. The tents of the besiegers were converted 
into barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the 
winter ; and in answer to the defiance of the gar- 
rison, Robert insinuated, that his patience was at 
least equal to their obstinacy Perhaps he already 
trusted to his secret correspondence with a Venetian 
noble, who sold the city for a rich and honourable 
marriage. At the dead of night s^eral rope-ladders 
were dropped from the walls ; the light Calabrians 
ascended in silence ; and the Greeks were awakened 
by the name and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet 
they defended the streets three days against an 
enemy already master of the rampart ; and near 
seven months elapsed between the first investment 
and the final surrender of the place. From Durazzo, 
the Norman duke advanced into the heart of 
Epirus or Albania ; traversed the first mountains of 
Thessaly ; surprised three hundred English in the 
city of Castoria ; approached Thessalonica ; and 
made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing 
duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, 

77 The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Epi~damnus 
to Dyrrachium (Plin.iii. 26 .) ; and the vulgar corruption of Duracium 
(see Malaterra) bore some affinity to hardness. One of Robert’s names 
was Durand, d durando: poor wit ! (Alberic. Monach. in Chron. apud 
Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom, ix. p. 137 .). 
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his army was reduced to a third of the original 
numbers j and instead of being recruited from 
Italy, he was informed, by plaintive epistles, of the 
mischiefs and dangers which had been produced 
by his absence : the revolt of the cities and barons 
of Apulia; the distress of the pope; and the approach 
or invasion of Henry king of Germany. Highly 
presuming that his person was sufficient for the 
public safety, he repassed the sea in a single brigan- 
tine, and left the remains of the army under the 
command of his son and the Norman counts, ex- 
horting Bohemond to respect the freedom of his 
peers, and the counts to obey the authority of their 
leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps 
of his father ; aud the two destroyers are com- 
pared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and the 
locust, the last of whom devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former.'* After winning 
two battles against the emperor, he descended into 
the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles % which contained the 
treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. 
Yet a just praise must not be refused to the 
fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the 
poverty of the state, he presumed to borrow the 

7# Kai ciKpi^ag UTrev dv tiq avrovg Trarfpa Kal vlov (Anna, 

1. i. p. 35.). By these similes, so different from those of Homer, she 
wishes to inspire contempt as well as horror for the little noxious 
animal, a conqueror. Most unfortunately, the common sense, or 
common nonsense, of mankind, resists her laudable design. 

7;> Prodiit hac auctor Trojanae cladis Achilles. 

The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275.) may be excused by the 
more classic poetry of Virgil (JEneidll. 197.), Larissaeus Achilles, but 
it is not justified by the geography of Homer. 


CHAP. 

LVI. 
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CHAP, superfluous ornaments of the churches: the de- 

LVI * 

. sertion of the Manichasans was supplied by some 
tribes of Moldavia : a reinforcement of seven 
thousand Turks replaced and revenged the loss 
of their brethren j and the Greek soldiers were 
exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily 
practice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius 
had been taught by experience, that the formidable 
cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for action, 
and almost incapable of motion*®; his archers 
were directed to aim their arrows at the horse 
rather than the man ; and a variety of spikes and 
snares was scattered over the ground on which he 
might expect an attack. In the neighbourhood of 
Larissa the events of war were protracted and 
balanced. The courage of Bohemond was always 
conspicuous, and often successful ; but his camp 
was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; the 
city was impregnable ; and the venal or discon- 
tented counts deserted his standard, betrayed 
their trusts, and enlisted in the service of the 
emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople 
with the advantage, rather than the honour, of 
victory. After evacuating the conquests which he 
could no longer defend, the son of Guiscard em- 
barked for Italy, and was embraced. by a father 
who esteemed his merit, and sympathised in his 
misfortune. ' 


80 The rwv iriSiXutv TrpodXfiara, which incumbered the knights on 
foot, have been* ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, Alexias, 
1. V. p. 140.). Ducange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous 
and inconvenient fashion, which lasted from the xith to the xvth 
century. These peaks, in the form of a scorpion, were sometimes two 
feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver chain. 
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Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and chap. 
enemies of Robert, the most prompt and powerful . ‘ . 

was Henry the third or fourth, king of Germany Theem- 
and Italy, and future emperor of the West. The Henry iii. 
epistle of the Greek monarch *' to his brother is 
filled with the warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most lively desire of strengthening their 
alliance by every public and private tie. He con- 
gratulates Henry on his success in a just and pious 
war ; and complains that the prosperity of his own 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of 
the Norman Robert. The list of his presents 
expresses the manners of the age, a radiated crown 
of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on the 
breast, a case of relics, with the names and titles 
of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, 
some balm, most probably of Mecca, and one 
hundred pieces of purple. To these he added a 
more solid present, of one hundred and forty-four 
thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther as- 
surance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, so 
soon as Henry should have entered in arms the 
Apulian territories, and confirmed by an oath the 
league against the common enemy. The G erman“, 
who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 
army and a faction, accepted these liberal offers, 

and marched towards the south : his speed was 

• 

81 The epistle itself (Alexias, 1. iii. p. 93, 94, 95.) well deserves to 

be read. There is one expression, dijrpoTrkXtKvv dedhpivov ptra xpvcraipiov, 
which Ducange does not understand. I have endeavoured to grope out 
a tolerable meaning : is a golden crown ; darpoTriXiKvCi is 

explained by Simon Portius (in Lexico (jraeco-Barbar.), by KepavvoQy 

, TTpf^riipy a flash of lightning. 

82 For these general events I must refer to the general historians 
Sigonius, Baronius, Muratori, Mosheim, St. Marc, &c. 
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CHAP, checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo i 
, , but the influence of his arms, or name, in the hasty 

return of Robert, was a full equivalent for the 
, Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adversary 
of the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gregory 
the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long quarrel 
of the throne and mitre had been recently kindled 
^ by the zeal and ambition of that haughty priest®* : 
the king and the pope had degraded each other j 
and each had seated a rival on the temporal or 
spiritual throne of his antagonist. After the defeat 
^ and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended 
into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, and to 
drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the church.®' 
Besieges But the Roman people adhered to the cause of 
A.D.io8i Gregory; their resolution was fortified by supplies 
— 1084 . j money from Apulia ; and the city was 

thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Ger- 

The Lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives 
(St, Marc, Abrege, tom. Hi. p. 235, &c,) : and his miraculous or magical 
performances are alike incredible to a modern reader. He will, as 
usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie de Hildebrand, Bibliot. 
ancienne et moderne, tom. viii.), and much amusement in Bayle (Die- 
tionnaire Critique, Gregoire VIL). That pope was undoubtedly a great 
man, a second Athanasius, in a niore .fortunate age of the church. May 
I presume to add, that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the passages 
of my history (vol. iii. p. 350, &c.) with which I am the least dis- 
satisfied ? * 

Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him KaraTrrvtrroQ 
ovroQ ndTrag (1. i. p. 32.), a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit upon ; 
and accuses him of scourging, shaving, perhaps of castrating, the am- 
bassadors of Henry (p. 31.33.). But this outrage is improbable and 
doubtful (see the sensible preface of Cousin), 


* There is a fair life of Gregory do justice. There is much valuable 
the Seventh by Voigt (Weimar, information on the subject in the 
1815), which has been translated accurate work of Stenzel, Ges- 
into French. M. Villemain, it is chichte Deutschlands unter den 
understood, has devoted much time Friinkischen Kaisern — the His- 
to the study of this remarkable cha- tory of Germany under the Em- 
racter, to whom his eloquence may perors of the Franconian Race. — M. 
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many. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is 
said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 
whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 
were delivered into his hands : the anti-pope, 
Clementtlie Third, was consecrated in theLateran : 
the grateful pontiff crowned his protector in the 
Vatican ; and the emperor Henry fixed bis resi- 
dence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. Tlie ruins of the 
Scptizonium were still defended by the nephew of 
Gregory : tlie pope himself was invested in the 
castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope w'as in the 
courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
friendship had been interrupted by some reciprocal 
injuries and complaints ; but, on this pressing 
occasion, Guiscard w'as urged by the obligation of 
his oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, 
by the love of fame, and his enmity to the two 
emperors. Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved 
to fly to the relief of the prince of the apostles : 
the most numerous of his armies, six thousand 
horse, and thirty thousand foot, was instantly as. 
sembled ; and his march from Salerno to Rome was 
animated by the public applause and the promise of 
the divine favour. Henry, invincible in sixty-six 
battjes, trembled at his approach ; recollected some 
indispensable affairs that required his presence in 
Lombardy ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in 
their allegiance ; and hastily retreated three days 
before the entrance of the Normans. In less than 
three years, the son of Tancred of Hauteville en- 
joyed the glory of delivering the pope, and of com- 
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CHAP, pelling the two emperors, of the East and West, to 
, ■ fly before his victorious arms.®* But the triumph 

of Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. 
By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had 
been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day, 
the people rose in a furious tumult ; and an hasty 
word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage.®® The Saracens 
of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of 
his brother, embraced this fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians: many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the 
allies, of their spiritual father, were exposed to vio- 
lation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter 
of the city, from the Latcran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual 
solitude.®^ From a city, where he was now hated, 
and might be no longer feared, Gregory retired to 
end his days in the palace of Salerno. The artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard, with 


Sic lino tempore victi 

Sunt terrae Domini duo : rex Alemannicus iste, 

Imperii rector Koniani maximus ille. 

Alter ad arma mens arinis superatur ; et alter 
Nominis auditi sola formidinc cessit. 

It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish the 
Greek as the ruler of the Roman empire (1. iv. p. 274.). 

^ The narrative of Malaterra (1. in. c. 37. p. 5B7, 588.) is authentic, 
circumstantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclamans iirbe incensa, &c. The 
Apulian softens the mischief (inde (juibmdam aeJibus exustis), which is 
again exaggerated in some partial chronicles (Miiratori Annali, tom.ix. 
p. 147.). 

After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit Donatus (de Roma 
veteri et nova, 1. iv. c. 8. [x 489.) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in 
Coelio monte, interque ipsum et capitolium, miserabilis facies prostratm 
urbis, nisi in hortorum vinetorumque amoenitatem Roma resurrexisset, 
ut perpetua viriditate contegeret vulnera et ruin as siias. 
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the hope of a Roman or Imperial crown ; but this 
dangerous measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alien- 
ated the most faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might liave 
indulged himself in a season of repose ; but in the 
same year of the flight of the German emperor, 
the indefatigable Robert resumed the design o.‘ his 
eastern conquests. The zeal or gratitude of G re- 
gory had promised to his valour the kingdoms of 
Greece and Asia ; his troops were assembled in 
arms, flushed Avith success, and eager for action. 
Their numbers, in the language of Homer, are 
compared by Anna to a swarm of bees ; yet the 
utmost and moderate limits of the powers of Guis- 
card have been already defined ; they were con- 
tained on this second occasion in one hundred and 
twenty vessels ; and as the season was far ad- 
vanced, the harbour of Brundusium was pre- 
ferred to the open road of Otranto, Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, had assiduously 

The royalty of Ilobert, either proiiiisctl or bestowed by the pope 
(Anna, 1. i. p. 32.), is sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian (1. iv. 
p. 270.). 

Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur. 

Nor can I understand why Gretscr, and the other papal advocates, 
should be displeased with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

“ « > ^See Homer, Iliad 0. (1 hate this pedantic mode of quotation by 

ihe letters of the Greek alphabet) 87, &c. His bees are the image of a 
disorderly crowd : their discipline and public wwks seem to be the 
ideas of a later age (Virgil, ^neid. 1. i.). 

Gulielm. Appulus, 1. v. p. 27G. The admirable port of Brun- 
dusium was double ; the outward harbour was a gulf covered by an 
island, and narrowing by degrees, till it communicated by a small gullet 
with the inner harbour, which embraced the city on both sides. Caesar 
and nature have laboured for its ruin ; and against such agents, what 
are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government? (Swinburne’s 
Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 384 — 390,). 
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CHAP, laboured to revStore the naval forces of the empire ; 

■ and obtained from the republic of Venice an im- 
portant succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen 
galleys, and nine galeots or ships of extraordinary 
strength and magnitude. Their services were 
liberally paid by the licence or monopoly of trade, 
a profitable gift of many shops and houses in the 
port of Constantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, 
the more acceptable, as it was the produce of a tax 
on their rivals of Amalphi. By the union of the 
Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic was covered 
with an hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or the 
vigilance of Robert, the change of a wind, or the 
shelter of a mist, opened a free passage ; and the 
Norman troops were safely disembarked on the 
coast of Epirus. With twenty strong and well- 
appointed galleys, their intrepid duke immediately 
sought the enemy, and though more accustomed to 
fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and the 
lives of his brother and two sons, to the event of a 
naval combat. The dominion of the sea was dis- 
puted in three engagements, in sight of the isle 
of Corfu : in the two former, the skill and num- 
bers of the allies were superior ; but in the third, 
the Normans obtained a final and complete vic- 
tory.®* The light brigantines of the Greeks were 
scattered in ignominious flight: the nine castles 
of the Venetians maintained a more obstinate con- 

William of Apulia (1. v. j). 276.) describes the victory of the 
Normans, and forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently 
recorded by Anna Comnena (Lvi. p. 159, 160, 161.). In her turn, she 
invents or magnifies a fourth action, to give the Venetians revenge and 
rewards. Their own feelings were far different, since they deposed 
their doge, propter excidium stoli (Dandulus in Chron. in Murat ori, 
Script. Rerum Italicaruro, tom. xii. p. 249.). 
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flict; seven were sunk, two were taken; two thou- chap. 
sand five lunulred captives implored in vain the . 
mercy of the victor ; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of his sub- 
jects or allies. The want of experience had been 
supplied by the genius of Guiscard; and each 
evening, when he liad sounded a reti’eat, he calmly 
explored the causes of his repulse, and invented 
new methods how to remedy his own defects, and 
to baffle the advantages of the enemy. The winter 
season suspended his progress : with the return of 
spring he again aspired to the conquest of Constan- 
tinople ; but, instead of traversing the hills of 
Epirus, he turned his arms against Greece and the 
islands, where the spoils would repay the labour, 
and where the land and sea forces might pursue 
their joint operations with vigour and effect. But, 
in the isle of Cephalonia, his projects were fatally 
blasted by an epidemical disease: Robert him- His death, 
self, in the seventieth year of his age, expired in juiy'/??** 
his tent ; and a suspicion of poison was imjmted, 
by public rumour, to his wife, or to the Greek 
emperor.®^ This premature death might allow a 
boundless scope for the imagination of his future 
exploits ; and the event sufficiently declares, that 
the Norman greatness was founded on his life.*'' 

iThe most authentic writers, William of A[)ulia (1. v. 277.), Jeffrey 
Malatcrra (1. iii. c. 41. p. 5H9.), and Romuald of Salerno fChron. in 
Muratori, Script. Rcrum Ital. tom. vH.), are ignorant of this crime, so 
apparent to our countrymen William of Malmsbury (l.iii. n. 107.), and 
Roger de Ilovcdcn (p. 710. in Script, post Bedam) : and the latter can 
tell, how the just Alexius married, crowned, and burnt alive, his female 
accomplice. The English historian is indeed so blind, that he ranks 
Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the knights of Henry I., who 
ascended the throne fifteen years after the duke of Apulia’s death. 

93 The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave of 
an enemy (Alexiad, 1. v. p. 162 — 106.): and his best praise is the 

u 3 
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CHAP. Without the appearance of an enemy, a victorious 
, ■ army dispersed or retreated in disorder and con- 

sternation ; and Alexius, who had trembled for 
his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The galley 
which trans])orted the remains of Guiscard was 
shipwrecked on the Italian shore ; but the duke’s 
body was recovered from tbe sea, and deposited in 
the sepulchre of Venusia'’^ a place more illustrious 
for the birth of Horace than for the burial of the 
Norman heroe.s. Roger, his second son and suc- 
cessor, immediately sunk to the humble station of 
a duke of Apulia : the esteem or partiality of bis 
father left the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance 
of his sword. The national tranquillity was dis- 
turbed by his claims, till the first crusade against 
the infidels of the East opened a more splendid 
field of glory and conquest."^ 

Reign and Of liumaii life, the most glorious or humble 
ofUoger, prospects ai’c alike and soon bounded by the 
sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard 
A.D. noi vras extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 

115d, ^ ^ , 

Feb. ac. in the second generation ; but his younger brother 

became the father of a line of kings 5 and the son 


esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereit^n of his family. 
Grmcia (says Malaterra) hostibus recedentibus libera laeta quievit : 
Apulia tota sive Calabria tiirbatur. 

Urbs Veniisina nitet tantis decorata sepulchris, 

is one of the last lines of the Apulian’s poem fl. v. p. 278.). William 
of Malmsbury (1. in. p. 107.) inserts an epitapn on Guiscard, which is 
not worth transcribing. 

9'^ Yet Horace had few obligations to Vennsia : he was carried to 
Rome in his childhood (Serni. i. 6.) ; and his repeated allusions to 
the doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4. Serm. ii. 1.) are 
unworthy of his age and genius. 

See Giannone (tom. ii, p. 88 — 93.), and the historians of the first 
crusade. 
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of the ffreat count was endowed with the name, the chap. 
conquests, and the spirit, of the tirst Roger.'*^ The . ^ ' 

heir of that Norman adventurer was born in Sicily ; 
and, at the age of only four years, he succeeded to 
the sovereignty of the island, a lot which reason 
plight envy, could she indulge for a moment the 
visionary, though virtuous, wish of dominion. 

Had Roger been content with his fruitful patri- 
mony, an happy and grateful people might have 
blessed their benefactor ; and, if a wise adminis- 
.tration could have restored the prosperous times 
of the Greek colonics the opulence and power 
of Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
scope that could be acquired and desolated by the 
sword of war. But the ambition of the great 
count was ignorant of these noble pursuits ; it 
was gratified by the vulgar means of violence and 
artifice. He sought to obtain tlie undivided pos- 
session of Palermo, of which one moiety had been 
ceded to the elder branch ; struggled to enlarge 
his Calabrian limits beyond the measure of former 
treaties •, and impatiently watched the declining 
health of his cousin William of Apulia, the grand- 
son of Robert. On the first intelligence of his 


‘ 7 The reign of Hoger, and the Norman kiiig.s of Sicily, fills four 
books of the Istoria Civile of Giannone (tom. ii. 1. xi — xiv. p. 136 — 
340.), and is spread over the ixth and xth volumes of the Italian Annals 
of Muratori. In the Bibliothetjne Italiquc (tom. i. p. 17.5 — 222.) I 
find an useful abstract of Capacelatro, a modern Neapolitan, who has 
composed, in two volumes, the history of his country from Koger I. to 
Frederic II. inclusive. 

According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 268. 
435.) and his adversary Wallace (Numbers of Mankind, p. 306, 307.). 
The ruins of Agrigentuin are the theme of every traveller, D’Orville, 
Reidesel, Swinburne, &c. 
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CHAP, premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo with 
, , seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of Salerno, 

Duke of received, after ten days’ negotiation, an oath of 
A!’D!'ii27. fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded the 
submission of the barons, and extorted a legal in- 
vestiture from the reluctant popes, who could 
not long endure either the friendship or enmity of 
a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento 
was respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; but the reduction of Capua and Naples 
completed the design of his uncle Guiscard ; and 
the sole inheritance of the Norman conquests was 
possessed by the victorious Roger. A conscious 
superiority of power and merit jirompted him to 
disdain the titles of duke and of count ; and the 
isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of the continent 
of Italy, might form the basis of a kingdom 
whicli would only yield to the monarchies of 
France and England. The chiefs of the nation 
who attended his coronation at Palermo might 
doubtless pronounce under what name he should 
reign over them ; but the example of a Greek 
tyrant or a Saracen emir were insufficient to jus- 
tify his regal character ; and the nine kings of 
the Latin world might disclaim their new asso- 


A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger from the year 
1127 to ] 135, founds his title on merit and power, the consent of thq 
barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without intro- 
ducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. Ccenohii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus 
gestis Regis Rogcrii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom v. 
p. 607—0+5.). 

The kings of France, England, Scotland, Castille, Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The three first were more 
ancient than Charlemagne the three next were created by their sword ; 
the three last by their baptism ; and of these the king of Hungary alone 
was honoured or debased by a papal crown. 
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date, unless he were consecrated by the authority chap, 
of the supreme pontiff'. The pride of Anacletus ■ , 

was pleased to confer a title, which the pride of First Wng 
the Norman had stooped to solicit'"^; but his 
own legitimacy was attacked by the adverse elec- 
tion of Innocent the Second; and while Anacletus Juiyss. 
sat in the Vatican, the successful fugitive was 
acknowledged by the nations of Europe. The 
infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
overthrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesias- 
tical patron; and the sword of Lothaire the Second 
of Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, 
the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, 
were united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. 

After a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was 
driven from the continent of Italy : a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the emperor, 
each of whom held one end of the gonfitnon, or 
flag-staff', as a token that they asserted their right, 
and suspended their quarrel. But such jealous 
friendship was of short and precarious duration : 
the German armies soon vanislied in disease and 
desertion : the Apulian duke, with all his ad- 
herents, was exterminated by a conqueror, who 

‘O' Fazellus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 
and independent coronation (A.D. 1130, May 1.), which Giannone 
unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137 — 144.). This fiction is dis])roved 
by the silence of coiitemporarie.s ; nor can it be restored by a spurious 
■charfer of Messina (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, toni.ix. p. 340. Pagi, 

Critica, tom, iv. p. 467, 468.). 

‘0'^ Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire’s army, who 
sounded, or rather cried, a retreat ; for the Germans (says Cinnamus, 

1. iii. c.i. p. 51.) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant 
himself!* 

* Cinnamus says nothing of their toiovtov, «XXd ^dp^apoQ ti£ kuI 
ignorance. The signal for retreat d^^t/eroc rpoirog, — M. 
was ov ffctXmyyoc yxv, y ti dWo 
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CHAP, seldom forgave either the dead or the living; 

. , like his predecessor Leo tlie Ninth, the feeble 

though haughty pontiff' became the captive and 
friend of the Normans ; and tlieir reconciliation 
was celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the title and virtues of the king of 
Sicily. 

His con. As a penance for his impious war against the 
Afri^ar successor of St. Peter, that monarch might have 
—1152*^^ promised to display the banner of the cross, and 
he accomplished with ardour a vow so propitious 
to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries 
of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the 
heads of the Saracens : the Normans, whose blood 
had been mingled with so many subject streams, 
were encouraged to remember and emulate the 
naval trophies of their fathers, and' in the ma- 
turity of their strength they contended with the 
decline of an African power. When the Fatimite 
caliph departed tor the conquest of Egypt, he 
rewarded the real merit and apparent fidelity of 
his servant Joseph, with a gift of his royal mantle, 
and forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its 
sumptuous furniture, and the government of the 
kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zeirides 
the descendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance 
and gratitude to a distant benefactor, grasped and 
abused the fruits of prosperity ; and after running- 
the little course of an Oriental dynasty, were now 
fainting in their own weakness. On the side of the 


See De Guignes, Hist. Generale dcs Huns, tom. i. p. 3G9 — 373, 
and Cardonne, Hist, de I’Afrique, &c. sous la Domination des Arabes, 
tom. ii. p. 70 — 144. Their common original appears to be Novairi. 
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land, they were pressed by the Almohades, the chap. 
fanatic princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was , 
open to the enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, 
who, before the close of the eleventh century, had 
extorted a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. By the first arms of Roger, the island or 
rock of Malta, which has been since ennobled by a 
military and religious colony, was inseparably an- 
nexed to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli '"k a strong 
and maritime city, was the next object of his attack; 
and the slaughter of the males, the captivity of the 
females, might be justified by the freipient practice 
of the Moslems themselves. The capital of the 
Zeirides was named Africa from the country, and 
Mahadia'““ from the Arabian founder: it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of 
the harbour is not compensated by the fertility of 
the adjacent plain. Mahadia was besieged by 
George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with men 
and the instruments of mischief: the sovereign 
had fled, the Moorish governor refused to capi- 
tulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, 
and secretly escaping with the Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to the rapa- 
cious Franks. In successive expeditions, the king 
of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of 

104 Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or more properly the Sherif 
al Edrisi) urbs fbrtis, saxco niuro vallata, sita prope littus maris. 

Hanc expugnavit Rogerius,'qui nuilieribus captivis ductis, viros peremit. 

Sec the geography of Leo Africaiuis (in llainusio, tom. i. fol. 74*. 
verso, fol. 75. recto), and Shaw’s Travels (p. 110.), the viith book of 
Thuanus, and the xith of the Abbe de Vertot. The possession and 
defence of the place was offered by Charles V. and wisely declined by 
the knights of Malta. 
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CHAP. Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of 
. , the sea coast ; the fortresses were garrisoned, 

the country was tributary, and a boast, that it held 
Africa in subjection, might be inscribed with some 
flattery on the sword of Roger.'“^ After his death, 
that sword was broken ; and these transmarine 
possessions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, 
under the troubled reign of his successor.'®® The 
triumphs of Scipio and Belisarius have proved, 
that the African continent is neither inaccessible 
nor invincible ; yet the great princes and powers 
of Christendom have repeatedly failed in their ar- 
maments against the Moors, who may still glory in 
the easy conquest and long servitude of Spain. 

His inva- Sincc the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
Greecc, mans had relinquished, above sixty years, their 
A.D. 1146 . }iQstiig designs against the empire of the East. 
The policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union with the Greek princes, whose alliance would 
dignify his regal character : he demanded in mar- 
riage a daughter of the Comnenian family, and 
the first steps of the treaty seemed to promise a 
favourable event. But the contemptuous treat- 
ment of his ambassadors exasperated the vanity 
of the new monarch; and the insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, according to the 

^ 106 Pagi has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger ; and. 
his criticism was supplied by his friend the Abbe de Longuerue, with 
some Arabic memorials (A. D. 1147, No. 26,27. A. D. 1148. No. 16. 
A. D. 1153, No. 16.). 

107 Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer, 

A proud inscription, which denotes, that the Norman conquerors were 
still discriminated from their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

108 Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Muratori Script, tom. vii. 
p. 270, 271.) ascribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of the 

jiHmirnl Mnm *' 
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laws of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless 
people. With a fleet of seventy galleys, George 
the admiral of Sicily appeared before Corfu ; and 
both the island and city were delivered into his 
hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who had 
yet to learn that a siege is still more calamitous 
than a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread 
themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 
The ancient walls, which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin Christians ; but their sole use of the 
Gospel was to sanctify an oath, that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relic of their inhe- 
ritance or industry. On the approach of the Nor- 
mans the lower town of Corinth was evacuated : 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated 
on a lofty eminence, abundantly watered by the 
classic fountain of Pirene ; an impregnable fortress, 
if the want of courage could be balanced by any 
advantages of art or nature. As soon as the be- 
siegers had surmounted the labour (their sole 
labour) of climbing the hill, their general, from 
the commanding eminence, admired his own vic- 
tory, and testified his gratitude to heaven, by 
tearing from the altar the precious image of Theo- 

The silence of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon or begin 
too late, must be supplied by Otho of Frisingen, a German (de Gestis 
Frederic! I. l.i. c. 33. in Muratori Script, tom.vi. p. 668.), the Vene- 
tian Andrew Danduliis (Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 283.), and the Greek 
writers Cinnamus (1. iii. c. 2 — 5.) and Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. iii. c. 1 — 
6 .). 


CHAP. 

LVI. 
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CHAP, dore the tutelary saint. The silk weavers of both 
, ^ ‘ , sexes, whom George transported to Sicily, com- 

posed'the most valuable part of the spoil ; and in 
comparing the skilful industry of the mechanic 
with the sloth and cowardice of the soldier, he was 
heard to exclaim, that the distaff and loom were 
the only weapons which the Greeks were capable 
Hisadmi- of using. The progress of this naval armament 
Loi^s'viT was marked by two conspicuous events, the rescue 
of France: gf Prancc, and the insult of the By- 

zantine capital. In his return by sea from an’ 
unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was in- 
tercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion, Tlie fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal 
captive ; and after a free and honourable enter- 
tainment in the court of Sicily, Louis continued 
insults his journey to Home and Paris."'' In the absence 
iiopic. ' of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont 
were left without defence and without the sus- 
picion of danger. The clergy and people, for the 
soldiers had followed the standard of Manuel, 
were astonished and dismayed at the hostile ap- 
pearance of a line of galleys, which boldly cast 
anchor in the front of the Imperial city. The 
forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to 
the siege or assault of an immense and populous 
metropolis : but George enjoyed the glory of 

HO To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue, I apply the Trap* 
oXiyox' ri\9( Tov uXioimi, of Cinnamus, l.ii. c. 19. p. 49. Muratori / qu 
tolerable evidence (^Annali d’ltalia, tom.ix. p. 420, 421.), laughs at 
the delicacy of the trench, who maintain, marisque' nullo impediente 
periculo ad regnuni propriimi reversum esse j yet I observe that their 
advocate, Ducange, is less positive as the commentator on Cinnamus, 
than as the editor of Joinvillc, 
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humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking chap. 
the path of conquest to the navies of the West. ■ ^ ' . 

He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of the 
royal gardens, and pointed with silver, or most 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged 
against the palace of the Caesars.*'* This playful Theempe. 

p,. 111 *1 ror Manuel 

outrage ot the pirates ot Sicily, who had surprised repulses 
an unguarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit, and the forces of the em- fj]?; * 
pire, were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago 
•and Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice; but I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, and 
pinnaces, our reason, or even our fancy, can be 
reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen 
hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine 
historian. These operations were directed with 
prudence and energy : in his homeward voyage 
George lost nineteen of his galleys, whicli were 
separated and taken ; after an obstinate defence, 

Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sove- 
reign ; nor could a ship, a soldier of the Norman 
prince, be found, unless as a captive, within the 
limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and 
the health of Roger were already in a declining 
state : while he listened in his palace of Palermo 
to the messengers of victory or defeat, the invin- 
cible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, was 
celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the Alex- 
ander or the Hercules of the age. 

Ill In palatium regium sagittas igneas injccit, says Dandulus ; but 
Nicetas, 1. ii. c. 8. p. G6. transforms them into jitXij apyvfnov^ ^x^vra 
aTpaKTovQt and adds, that Manuel styled this insult Traiyviov^ and ytAwra 

\T](jTivovTa. These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent dc Beauvais, 

are again transmuted into gold. 
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CHAP. A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied 
■ , with having repelled the insolence of a Barbarian. 

He reduces It was the right and duty, it might be the interest 
mid*Caia- ^nd glory, of Manuel to restore the ancient majesty 
a'd 1155 empire, to recover the provinces of Italy 

and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the 
grandson of a Norman vassal."^ The natives of 
Calabria were still attached to the Greek language 
and worship, which had been inexorably proscribed 
by tlie Latin clergy : after the loss of her dukes, 
Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to the 
crown of Sicily : the founder of the monarchy had 
ruled by the sword ; and his death had abated the 
fear, without healing the discontent, of his subjects; 
the feudal government was always pregnant with the 
seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew of Roger himself 
invited the enemies of his family and nation. The 
majesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and 
Turkish wars, prevented Manuelfrom embarkinghis 
person in the Italian expedition. To the brave and 
noble Palagologus,his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
entrusted a fleet and army : the siege of Bari was his 
first exploit ; and, in every operation, gold as well 
as steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, and 
some places along the western coast, maintained 
• their fidelity to the Norman king ; but he lost in 
two campaigns the greater part of his continental 
possessions ; and the modest emperor, disdaining all 
flattery and falsehood, was content with the reduc- 
tion of three hundred cities or villages of Apulia 

‘‘2 For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetas, 
see the more polite history of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1 — 15. p. 78 — lOL), 
who introduces a diftuse narrative by a lofty profession, Trepl rt ItKeXiac, 
Kai rijg ’IraXtui>' IffKtTrrtro yyg, u/g Kai ravrag 'Pojfiaioig avacwaairo, iii. 5. 
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and Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed chap. 
on all the walls of the palace. The prejudices of , , 

the Latins- were gratified by a genuine or fictitious 
donation, under the seal of the German Caesars "■* ; 
but the successor of Constantine soon renounced nis design 
this ignominious pretence, claimed the indefeasible ing Italy 
dominion of Italy, and professed his design of chasing ^Item 
the Barbarians beyond the Alps. By the artful 
speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises, of — in-i, 
their Eastern ally, the free cities were encouraged 
to persevere in their generous struggle against the 
despotism of Frederic Barbarossa : the walls of 
Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of Manuel; 
and he poured, says the historian, a liver of gold 
into the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the 
Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of the 
Venetians."^ The situation and trade of Ancona 
rendered it an important garrison in the heart of 
Italy : it was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic ; 
the Imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit 
of freedom ; that spirit was animated by the ambas- 
sador of Constantinople ; and the most intrepid 
patriots, the most faithful servants, were rewarded 
by the wealth and honours of the Byzantine court.^*'’ 

The Latin, Otho (tie Ocstis Frcderici I. 1. ii. c. 30. p. 734.), 
attests the forgery : the Greek, Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1. p. 78.), claims a 
promise of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of fraud is 
always credible when it is told of the (ilreeks. 

Quod Anconitani Grjecum imperium nimis diligerent 

Veneti spcciali odio Anconam odcrunt. Tlie cause of love, perhaps of 
envy, were the beneficia, flnmen aureum of the emperor ; and the Latin 
narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 14. p. 98,). 

11^' Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first, in 11G7, 
against Frcderici. in person (Annali, tom.x. p.39, &c.); the second, 
in 1173, against his lieutenant Christian, Archbishop of Mentz, a man 
unworthy of his name and office (p. 7G, &c.). It is of the second siege, 
that we possess an original narrative, which he has published in his 
great collection (tom. vi. p. 921 — 946.). 

VOL. X. X 
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CHAP. The pride of Manuel disdained and rejected a Bar- 
. ■ barian colleague ; his ambition was excited by the 

hope of stripping the purple from the German 
usurpers, and of establishing, in the West, as in the 
East, his lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. 
With this view, he solicited the alliance of the 
people and the bishop of Rome. Several of the 
nobles embraced the cause of the Greek monarch ; 
the splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Fran- 
gipani, secured the support of that powerful 
family"®, and his royal standard or image was en- 
tertained with due reverence in the ancient me- 
tropolis."^ During the quarrel between Frederic 
and Alexander the Third, the pope twice received 
in the Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the long-promised union 
of the two churches, tempted the avarice of his 
venal court, and exhorted tlTb Roman pontiff to 
seize the just provocation, the favourable moment, 
to humble the savage insolence of the* Alemanni, 
and to acknowledge the true representative of Con- 
stantine and Augustus."® 

of hST these Italian conquests, this universal reign, 

designs. soon escaped from the hand of the Greek emperor. 
His first demands were eluded by the prudence of 


116 We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of Fossa 
Nova, published by Muratori (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 874.). 

117 The BamKnov of Cinnamus (l.iv. c. 14. p. 99.) is sus- 

ceptible of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image 
more Greek. 

ii« Nihilominus quoqiie petebat, ut quia occasio justa et tempus 
opportunum et acceptabile se obtulerant, Komani corona imperii a 
sancto apostolo sibi rcddereKir; qiioniam non ad Frederic! Alamanni, 
sed ad suum jus asseruit .pertinere (Vit. Alexandri III. a Cardinal. 
Arragoniffi, in Script. Rerum Ital. tom. hi. par. i. p. 458.). His second 
embassy was accompanied cum iinmensa multitudine pecuniarum. 
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Alexander the Tliird, who paused on this deep and 
momentous revolution 5 nor could the pope be ‘ 
seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the per- 
petual inheritance of the Latin name. After his 
re-union with Frederic, he spoke a more peremptory 
language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and 
pronounced the final separation of the churches, or 
at least the empires, of Constantinople and Rome.*^” 

The free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered 
their foreign benefactor, and without preserving the 
friendship of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity 
of Venice.'^' By his own avarice, or the complaints 
of his subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked 
to arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
the Venetian merchants. This violation of the 
public faith exasperated a free and commercial 
people : one hundred galleys were launched and 
armed in as many days they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece : but after some mutual 
wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the re- 
public ; and a complete vengeance of these and of 
fresh injuries was reserved for the succeeding ge- 
neration. The lieutenant of Manuel had informed 
his sovereign that he was strong enough to quell 
any domestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria j but 

D ' Nimis alta et perplexa sunt (Vit. Alexandri III. p. 460, 461.), 
says the cautious pojie. 

I'io fitrov ttvai \tyiov ‘Pw/ty ry vfioHpif irpoi; ti)v Trpfff^vrtpnvy 

TTuXai aTToppaytimh^ (Cinnamus, 1. iv. c. 14. p. 09.). 

In his vith book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, which 
Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The Italian accounts, 
which do not satisfy our curiosity, arc reported by the annalist 
Muratori, under the years 1171, &c. 

X 2 
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CHAP, that his forces were inadequate to resist the im- 
. ' , pending attack of the king of Sicily. His prophecy 

was soon verified: the death of Pateologus devolved 
_the command on several chiefs, alike eminent in 
rank, alike defective in military talents ; the Greeks 
were oppressed by land and sea ; and a captive 
remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans 
and Saracens, abjured all future hostility against 
the person or dominions of their conqueror.^^" Yet 
the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and con- 
stancy of Manuel, who had landed a second army 
on the Italian shore ; he respectfully addressed the 
Peace with new Justinian ; solicited a peace or truce of thirty 
years, accepted as a gift, the regal title ; and ac- 
A.D. 1 1S6. knowledged himself the military vassal of the Roman 
empire.'"^ The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in this 
shadow of dominion, without expecting, perhaps 
without desiring, the service of a Norman army j 
and the truce of thirty years was not disturbed by 
any hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. 
About the end of that period, the throne of Manuel 
was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had de- 
served the abhorrence of his country and mankind: 
the sword of William the Second, tlie grandson -of 
Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian 
race ; and the subjects of Andronicus might salute 


This victory is mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in Muratori, 
Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198.). It is whimsical enough, that in the 
praise of the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 13. p. 97, 98.) is much 
warmer and copious than Falcandus (p. 268. 270.). But the Greek is 
fond of description, and the Latin historian is not fond of William the 
Bad. 

123 For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15. p. 101, 
102.), and Nicetas (1. ii. c. 8..). It is difficult to affirm, whether these 
Greeks deceived themselves, or the public, in these flattering portraits 
of the grandeur of the empire. 
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the strangers as friends, since they detested tlieir chap. 
sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin , , 

historians expatiate on the rapid progress of the Last war 
four counts who invaded llomania with a fleet and giwL ami 
army, and reduced many castles anti cities to the 
obedience of the king of Sicily. The Greeks*^'* 
accuse and magnify the wanton and sacrilegious 
cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of 
Thessalonica, the second city of the empire. The 
former deplore the fate of those invincible but un- 
suspecting warriors who were destroyed by the arts 
of a vanquished foe. The latter apjilaud, in songs 
of triumph, the repeated victories of their country- 
men on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the 
banks of the Strymon, and under the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution which punished the crimes 
of Andronicus, had united against the Franks the 
zeal and courage of the successful insurgents : ten 
thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angelus the 
new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance 
in the treatment of four thousand cajitives. Such 
was the event of the last contest between the Greeks 
and Normans : before the expiration of twenty 
years, the rival nations were lost or degraded in 


I can only quote of original evidence, the poor chronicles of 
Sicard of Cremona (p. 603.), and of Fossa Nova (p. 875.), as tltey are 
published in the viith tome of Muratori\s historians. The king of 8icily 


sent Ris troops contra ncquitiam Andronici ad acquirendum 

imperiuin C. P. They were capti aut confiisi decepti captiqiie, 

by Isaac. 


By the failure of Cinnainiis, wc are now reduced to Nicetas 
(in Andronico, l.i. c. 7, 8, 9. I, ii. c. I. in Isaac Angelo, 1. i. c. 1 — 4.), 
who now becomes a respectable contemporary. As he survived the 
emperor and the empire, he is above flattery : bnt the fall of Constan- 
tinople exasperated his prejudices against the Latins. For the honour 
of learning I shall observe that Homer’s great commentator, Eustathius 
archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his flock, 

X 3 
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CHAP, foreign servitude ; and the successors of Constan- 
. ‘ ■ tine did not long survive to insult the fall of the 

Sicilian monarchy. 

William I. The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to 
king of’ his son and grandson : they might be confounded 
A.'^lx’n54 under the name of William : they are strongly 
a'^Vi’iss ^'^*^^inimated by the epithets of the bad and the 
May 7. ’ good ; but tlicsc cpitlicts, wliicli appear to describe 

the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly 
be applied to either of the Norman princes. 
When he was roused to arms by danger and 
shame, the first William did not degenerate from 
the valour of his race ; but his temper was sloth- 
ful; his manners were dissolute; his passions head- 
strong and mischievous ; and the monarch is re- 
sponsible, not only for his personal vices, but for 
those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the 
confidence, and conspired against the life, of his 
benefactor. From the Arabian conquest, Sicily 
had imbibed a deep tincture of Oriental manners ; 
the despotism, the pomp, and even the haram, of 
a sultan ; and a Christian people was oppressed 
and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, who 
openly professed, or secretly cherished, the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. An eloquent historian of the 
times has delineated the misfortunes of his 


The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly eiStends 
from 1154- to 1169, is inserted in the viith volume of Muratori’s Col- 
lection (tom. vii. p. 259 — 344.), and preceded by an eloquent preface or 
epistle (p. 251 — 258.1 de Calaniitatibus Siciliae. Falcandus has been 
styled the Tacitus or Sicily ; and, after a just, but immense, abatement, 
from the ist to the xiith century, from a senator to a monk, I would 
not strip him of his title : his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his 
style bold and elegant, his observation keen : he had studied mankind, 
and feels like a man. I can only regret the narrow and barren field on 
which his labours have been cast. ♦ 
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country : the ambition and fall of the ungrateful chap. 
Majo; the revolt and punishment of his assassins ; , ^ ‘ . 

the imprisonment and deliverance of the king him- 
self ; the private feuds that arose from the public 
confusion ; and the various forms of calamity and 
discord which afflicted Palermo, the island, and the 
continent, during the reign of William the First, 
and the minority of his son. The youth, innocence, wmiamii. 
and beauty of William the Second endeared liira a!ixTi 6(:, 
to the nation : the factions were reconciled ; the 
laws were revived ; and from the manhood to the Nov. ig. 
premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily en- 
joyed a short season of peace, justice, and happiness, 
whose value was enhanced by the remembrance 
of the past and the dread of futurity. The legiti- ; 
mate male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville was 
extinct in the person of the second William ; but his 
aunt, the daughter of Roger, had married the most 
powerful prince of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, 
the son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from 
the Alps, to claim the Imperial crown and the in- 
heritance of his wife. Against the unanimous wish 
of a free people, this inheritance.could only be ac- 


''7 The laborious Benedictines (I’Art de verifier les Dates, p. 896.) 
are of opinion, that the true name of Falcandus is Fulcandus, or Fou- 
cault. According to them, Hugues Foucalt, a Frenchman by birth, 
and at length abbot of St. Denys, had followed into Sicily his patron 
Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of William II. Archbishop 
of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom. Yet Falcandus has 
all the feelings of a Sicilian : and the title o\' Alumnus (which he bestows 
on himself) appears to indicate, that he was born, or at least educated, 
in the island. 

Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germano begins his history from 
the death and praises of William II. After some unmeaning epithets, 
he thus continues : Legis et justitiae cultus tempore suo vigebatin regno ; 
sua erat quilibet sorte contentus ; (were they mortals ?) ubique pax, 
iibique securitas, nec latronum inetuebat viator insidias, nee maris nauta 
offendicula piratarum (Script. Kerum Ital. tom. vii. p. 969.), 

X 4 
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CHAP, quired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe 
' " , the style and sense of the historian Falcandus, who 

writes at the moment, and on tlie spot, with the 
feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a 
Lamer, la- Statesman. “ Constantia. the daughter of Sicily, 
hUtorUin'^ “ HULsed fi'om her cradle in the pleasures and 
Falcandus. << plenty, and educated in the arts and manners, 
“ of this fortunate i.sle, departed long since to 
“ enrich the Barbarians with our treasures, and 
“ now returns, with her savage allies, to con- 
“ taminate the beauties of her venerable parent. 
“ Already I behold the swarms of angry Barba- 
“ rians : our opulent cities, the places flourishing 
“ in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated 
“ by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted 
“ by intemperance and lust. I see the massacre 
“ or captivity of our citizens, the rajies of our 
“ virgins and matrons.'*’^ In this extremity (he 
interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act.? 
By the unanimous election of a king of valour 
“ and experience, Sicily and Calabria might yet 
“ be preserved ; for in the levity of the Apu- 
“ bans, ever eager/or new revolutions, I can repose 
“ neither confidence nor hope.'“‘ Should Calabria 

Constantia, priinis a cunabulis in cicliciarum tuarum affluentia 
(liiitius ecUicata, tiiisque institutis, doctrinis ct morilms inforinata, 
tandem ojiibus tuis Barbaros delatura discessit : et nunc cum ingentibus 
copiis rovertitur, ut pulchcrriina nutricis ornamenta barbarica fbeditate 


coiitaininct Intueri inihi jam videor turbulentas barbaroi'um 

acies .... civitates opulentas et loca diuturna })ace fiorentia, rnetii 


concLitere, cmdc vastare, rapinis attcrerc, et foedare luxuria : bine cives 
aut gladiis intcrcepti, aut servitiite depress!, virgines constupratm, 
matroiiEe, &c. 

'30 Certe si regem non dubiae virtutis elegcrint, ncc a Saracenis 
Christiani dissentiant, poterit rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis 
et perditis subvenire, et incursus hostiiiin, si prudenter egerit, propulsare. 

In Apulis, qui, semper novitatc gaudeules, novaruni rerum studiis 
aguntur, nihil arbitror spei aut fiduciaj rcponendiim. 
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“ be lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, 
“ and the naval strength, of Messina might 
“ guard the passage against a foreign invader. If 
“ the savage Germans coalesce with the pirates of 
“ Messina ; if they destroy with fire the fruitful 
“ region, so often wasted hy the fires of Mount 
“ jditna what resource will he left for the lUte- 
“ rior parts of the island, these noble cities which 
“ should never he violated by the hostile footsteps 
“ of a Barbarian ? Catana has again been over- 
“ whelmed hy an earthquake ; the ancient virtue 
“ of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ; 
“ hut Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, and 
“ her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
“ Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, 
“ under one king, can unite for their common 
“ safety, they may rush on the Barbarians with 
“ invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued 
“ by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
“ and rebel ; if they should occupy the castles 
“ of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate 
“ Christians, exposed to a double attack, and 
“ ])laced as it were between the .hammer and the 
“ anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 
“inevitable servitude.’”'" We must not forget. 


CHAP. 

LVI. 


vSi civiiira tuorimi virtutcin ct audaciuin attendas, .... nuiroriiiii 
etiiim ambitiim densis turribus circuiii.scptimi. 

i crudelitatc piratica Theutonum confligat atrocitas, ct inter 

ambustos lapides, et iHthna) fla^rantis incendia, &c. 

' ‘ > Earn partem, qiiam nobilissimarum civitatmu fulgor illustrat, quae 
et toti regno singulari meruit privilegio praeminere, nelariurii csset . . . 
vel barbarorum ingressii pollui. I wish to transcribe hi.s florid, but cu- 
rious, description of the palace, city, and luxuriant plain of Palermo. 

' nT Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tam inopia civium, quarn 
paucitas bcllatoruin elidunt. 

At vero, tjuia difficile est Christianos in tanto rcriun turbine, 
sublato regis timore Saraeenos non op[)riuiere, si Saracciii injuriis 
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CHAF. that a priest here prefers his country to his reli- 
. , gion ; and that the Moslems, whose alliance he 

seeks, were still numerous and powerful in the 
state of Sicily. 

Conquest The liopcs, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus, 
kfngdom of gratified by the free and unanimous 

Sicily by eleclion of Tancred, the grandson of the first king, 
ror Henry wliose birth was illcgitinfiate, but whose civil and 
military virtues shone without a blemish. During 
four years, the term of his life and reign, he stood 
in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian 
frontier, against the powers of Germany ; and the 
restitution of a royal captive, of Constantia her- 
self, without injury or ransom, may appear to sur- 
jiass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. 
After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and 
infant son fell without a struggle; and Henry pur- 
sued his victorious march from Capua to Palermo. 
The political balance of Italy was destroyed by 
his success; and if the pope and the free cities had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 
, heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the 
German empire with the kingdom of Sicily. But 
the subtle policy, for which the Vatican has so 


futigati al) eis ca'perint dissidere, et castella forte maritima vel montanas 
nmnitiones occupaverint ; ut hinc cum Theutonicis simimu virtute 
piignandiim, illinc Saracenis crebris insiiltibiis occurrendiim, quid putas 
acturi sunt Siculi inter has depressi angustias, et velut inter nialleum 
et incudem multo cum discrimine constituti ? hoc utique agent quod 
poterunt, ut sc Barbaris miserabili conditione dedentes, in eorum se 
conferant potestatem. O utinam plcbis et proccrurn, Christianorum ct 
Siu-acenorum vota conveniant ; ut regeni sibi concorditer eligentcs, 
barbaro.s totis viribus, toto couainine, totisque dcsideriis proturbare 
contendant. The Normans and Sicilians appear to be confounded. 
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often been praised or arraigned, was on this occa- 
sion blind and inactive ; and if it were true that 
Celestine the Third had kicked away the Imperial 
crown from the head of the prostrate Henry 
such an act of impotent pride could serve only to 
cancel an obligation and provoke an enemy. The 
Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade and estab- 
lishment in Sicily, listened to the promise of his 
boundless gratitude and speedy departure : their 
fleet commanded the streights of Messina, and 
opened the harbour of Palermo ; and the first act 
of liis government was to abolish tlie privileges, and 
to seize the property, of these imj)rudent allies. 
The last hope of Falcandus was defeated by the 
discord of the (fliristians and Mahometans : they 
fought in the capital ; several thousands of the 
latter were slain ; but their surviving brethren for- 
tified the mountains, and disturbed above thirty 
years the peace of the island. By the j)olicy 
of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens 
were transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In their 
wars against the Roman church, the emperor 
and his son Mainfroy were strengthened and dis- 
graced by the service of the enemies of Christ ; 
and this national colony maintained their religion 
and manners in the heart of Italy, till they were 
extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century. 


>37 The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hovctlen (p. G89.), 
will lightly weigh against the silence of (Tcrmaii and Italian history 
(Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. x, p. 150.). The [)riests and pilgrims, 
who returned from Rome, exalted, by every tale, the omnipotence of 
the holy father. 

Ego cnim in co cum Teiitonicis mancre non deheo (Caffari, 
Annal. Genuenses, in Muratori, Script. Reruin Italicarum, tom. vi. 
p. 367, 368.). 


CHAP. 

LVI. 
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CHAP, by the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou.'®® 

, All the calamities which the prophetic orator had 
deplored were surpassed by the cruelty and avarice 
of the German conqueror. He violated the royal 
sepulchres*, and explored the secret treasures of the 
palace, Palermo, and the whole kingdom : the 
pearls and jewels, however precious, might be easily 
removed ; but one hundred and sixty horses were 
laden with the gold and silver of Sicily."® The 
young king, his mother and sisters, and the nobles 
of both sexes, were separately confined in the for- ' 
tresses of the Alps; and, on the slightest rumour of 
rebellion, the captives were deprived of life, of their 
eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constantia herself 
was touched with sympathy for the miseries of 
her country ; and the heiress of the Norman line 
might struggle to check her despotic husband, and 
to save the patrimony of her new-born son, of an 

' For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, sec the Annals of Mura- 
toi'i (tom. X, p. M9. and A. JX 1223, 124-7), (riannone (torn. ii. p. 385.), 
and of the originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard do St. Gennano 
(tojii.vii. p. 09(i.), Mattco Spinelli dc Giovenazzo (tom. vii. p. 1064.), 
JVicholas de Janisilla (tom. x. p. 404.), and Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. 

1. vii. p. 103.). The last of these insinuates, that in reducing the Sa- 
racens of l^ocera, Charles II. of Anjou employed rather artifice than 
violence. 

Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubcc (1. iv. c. 20.) : 
Reperit thesauros absconditos, et omnein lapidum pretiosorum et 
gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oneratis 160 somariis, gloriose ad terrain 
suam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who mentioibs the violation of the 
royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 200,000 
ounces of gold (p. 746.), On these occasions, I am almost tempted to 
exclaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, “Jevoudroisbien avoir 
“ cc qui manque.” 


* It is remarkable that at the to enable him to pay the “German” 
same time the tombs of the Roman tribute exacted by the menaces of 
emperors, even of Constantine the emperor Henry. See the end 
himself, were violated and -ran- of the first book of the Life of 
sacked by their degenerate sue- Alexius in Nicetas, p. 632. Edit, 
cessor, Alexius Coinncmis, in order Bonn . — M. 
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emperor so famous iiW;he next age under the name chap. 
of Frederic the Second. Ten years after this revo- . 
lution, the French monarchs annexed to their Finau-x- 
crown the duchy of Normandy: the sceptre of Ihe^Nor-*’^ 
her ancient dukes had been transmitted, by a ™“p’j204 
grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to the 
house of Plantagenet ; and the adventurous Nor- 
mans, who had raised so many trophies in France, 
England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, anc’ the 
East, were lost, cither in victory or servitude, 
among the vanquished nations. 
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CHAP. LVII. 

The Turks of the House of SeljuL Their Revolt against 

Mahmud Conqueror of Hindostan. — Togrul subdues Persia, 
and jjrotects the Caliphs. — Defeat and Captivity of the Rm- 
peror Romanus Diogenes by Jlp Arslan. — Power and, 
Magnificence of Malek Shah. — Cmqucst of Asia Minor 
and Syria. — State and Opjrression of Jerusalem, — Pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

CHAP. From the isle of Sicily, the reader must transport 
, himself beyond the Caspian Sea, to the original seat 
Tiir. of tlie Turks or Turkmans, against whom the first 
Turks, (.j-^jgade was principally directed. Their Scythian 
empire of the sixth century was long since dis- 
solved ; but the name was still famous among the 
Greeks and Orientals ; and the fragments of the 
nation, each a powerful and independent people, 
were scattered over the desert from China to the 
Oxus and the Danube : the colony of Hungarians 
was admitted into the republic of Europe, and the 
thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves and soldiers 
of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and Sicily 
were subdued by the Norman lance, a swarm of 
these northern shepherds overspread the kingdoms 
of Persia : their princes of the race of Seljuk erected 
a splendid and solid empire from Samarcand to the 
confines of Greece and Egypt ; and the Turks have 
maintained their dominion in Asia Minor, till the 
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victorious crescent has been planted on the dome chap. 
of St. Sophia. , 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Mahmud, 
Mahraood or Mahmud^, the Gaznevide, who reigned 
in the eastern provinces of Persia, one thousand 
years after the birth of Christ. His father Sebec- 
tagi was the slave of the slave of the slave of the 
commander of the faithful. But in this descent 
of servitude, the first degree was merely titular, 
since it was filled by tlie sovereign of Transoxiana 
and Chorasan, who still paid a nominal allegiance 
to the Caliph of Bagdad. The second rank was 
that of a minister of state, a lieutenant of the Sama- 
nides^ who broke, by his revolt, the bonds of poli- 
tical slavery. But the third step was a state of 
real and domestic servitude in the family of that 
rebel ; from which Sebectagi, by his courage and 
dexterity, ascended to the supreme command of 


1 I am indebted for his character and history to D'lTcrbelot fBib- 
liotheqiic Orientale, Ma/niiud, p. 533 — 537.), M. de (irnignes (llistoire 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 155 — 173.), and our countryman Colonel Alex- 
ander Dow (vol.i. p. 23 — 83.). Tn the two first volumes of his 
History of Hindostan, he styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Ferislita ; but in his florid text, it is not easy to distinguish the version 
and the original. * 

The dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 years, A.D. 874^ — 
999, under ten princes. See their succession and ruin, in the Tables 
of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom.i. p. 404 — 400.). They were 
followed by the Gaznevides, A. D. 999 — 1183 (see tom. i. p. 239, 240.). 
His division of nations often disturbs the scries of time and place. 


* The European reader now 
possesses a more accurate version 
of Ferishta, that of Col. Briggs. 
Of Col. Dow’s work. Col. Briggs 
observes, “ that the author’s name 
“ will be handed down to posterity 
“ as one of the earliest and most 
“ indefatigable of our Oriental 
“scholars. Instead of confining 


“ himself, however, to mere trans- 
lation, he has filled his work with 
“ his own observations, which have 
“ been so embodied in the text, that 
“ Gibbon declares it impossilile to 
“ distinguish the translator from the 
“ original author.” Preface, p. vii. 
— M. 
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CHAP, the city and province of Gazna®, as the son-in-law 
1 ^ ' , and successor of his grateful master. The falling 

dynasty of the Samanides was at first protected, 
and at last overthrown, by their servants ; and, in 
the public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud con- 
tinually increased. For him the title of Sultan* was 
first invented; and his kingdom was enlarged from 
Transoxiana to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from 
the shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the 
Indus. But the principal source of his fame and 
riches was the holy war which he waged against 
His twelve the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this foreign narrative 

expeditions ^ i i i i 

into Hill- 1 may not consume a page ; and a volume would 
dostan. scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges 
of his twelve expeditions. Never was the Musul- 
man hero dismayed by the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, the height of the mountains, the breadth of 
the rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the multi- 
tudes of the enemy, or the formidable array of 
their elephants of war.'' The sultan of Gazna sur- 


^ Gaznali hortos non habet : cst emporium et ilomiciliiim mercaturae 
Indicae. Abulfedjc Oeograph. Keiske, tab. xxiii. p. 349. D’Herbclot, 
p. 3(>4. It lias not been visited by any modern traveller. 

By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed an 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies lord and master (D'Herbelot, 
p. 825,), It is interpreted AvroKpuriap^ .UafrtXfiir; Jlr/fTtXHdr, by the 
Byzantine writers of the xith century; and the name (SotiXrai^dc, 
Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, 
after it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other, 
emirs of Asia and Egypt, Diicange (Dissertation xvi. sur Joinville, 
p. 238 — 240. Gloss. Gncc. et Latin.) labours to find the title of Sultan 
in the ancient kingdom of Persia ; but his proofs arc mere shadows ; a 
proper name in the Themes of Constantine (ii. 11.), an anticipation of 
Zonaras, &c. and a medal of Kai Khosrou, not (as he believes) the 
Sassanide of the vith, but the Seljukidc of Iconium of the xiiith century 
(De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p, 246.), 

Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol, i. p. 49.) mentions 
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passed the limits of the conquests of Alexander : 
after a march of three months, over the hills of 
Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the famous city of 
Kinnoge®, on the Upper Ganges j and, in a naval 
combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he 
fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the 
natives. Dclili, Labor, and Multan, were compelled 
to open their gates ; the fertile kingdom of Guzarat 
attracted his ambition and tempted his stay : and 
his avarice indulged the fruitless project of dis- 
covering the golden and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. On the payment of a tribute, the 
rajahs preserved their dominions ; the people, their 
lives and fortunes ; but to the religion of Hindostan 
the zealous Musulman was cruel and inexorable: 
many hundred temples, or pagodas, were levelled 
with the ground ; many thousand idols were de- 
molished ; and the servants of the prophet wete 
stimulated and rewarded by the precious materials 


tlio report of a !j,un * in the Indian army. ]5ut as T am slow in believing 
this premature (A. I). lOOH) use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinise 
first the text, and then the authority of Ferishta, who lived in the 
Mogul court in the last century. 

Kinnouge, or Canouge (the old Palimbolhrat) is marked in latitude 
27” 3'y longitude 80“ 13'. See D’Aiiville (Antiquite de I’Inde, p. 60 — 
62.), corrected by the local knowledge of Major Rennel (in his 
excellent Memoir on his Map of Hindoostan, p. 37 — 4’3.) : 300 
jewellers, 30,000 shops for the arreca nut, 60,000 bands of musicians, 
&c. (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274. Dow, vol. i. p. 16.), will allow 
an ample deduction. 

* This passage is differently which it was first applied to the 
written in the various manuscripts purposes of war. Briggs’s Ferishta, 
I have seen; and in some the word vol. i. p. 47. note. — M. 
tope (gun) has been written for f Mr. Wilson (Hindu Drama, 
nupth (naphtha), and toofung vol. iii. p. 12.) and Schlegel (Indis- 
(musket) for khudung (arrow), che Bibliolhek, vol.ii. p.394.) con- 
But no Persian or Arabic history cur in identifying Palimbothra with 
speaks of gunpowder before the the Patalipura of the Indians ; 
time usually assigned for its in- the Patna of the moderns. — M. 
vention (A.D. 1317); long after 
VOL. X. Y 
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CHAP. 

LVII. 


of which they were composed. The pagoda of 
Sumnat was situate on the promontory of Guzarat, 
in the neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last re- 
maining possessions of tlie Portuguese.^ It was 
endowed with the revenue of two thousand vil- 
lages ; two thousand Brahmins were consecrated 
to the service of the deity, whom they washed 
each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges : tlie subordinate ministers con- 
sisted of three hundred musicians, three hundred 
barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, coiir 
spicuous for tlieir birth or beauty. Three sides 
of the temple were protected by tlie ocean, the 
narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural or arti- 
ficial precipice ; and the city and adjacent country 
were peopled by a nation of fanatics. They con- 
fessed the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and 
I^ehli; but if the impious stranger should presume 
to ajiproach their holy precincts, he would surely 
be overwhelmed by a blast of the divine ven- 
geance. By this challenge, the faith of Mahmud 
was animated to a personal trial of the strength of 
this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his worship- 
pers were pierced by the spear of the Moslems ; 
the walls were scaled; the sanctuary was profaned; 
and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace 
at the head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins 
are said to have offered ten millions* sterling fdr his 

7 The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta (Dow, vol i. p. 66,), 
Consult Abiilfcda (p. 272.), and Kennel’s Map of Hindoostan. 


* Ferishta says some “ crores says rashly that the sum offered by 
“of gold.” Dow says, in a note at the Brahmins was ten millions 
the bottom of the page, “ ten sterling. Kate to Mill’s India, 
“ millions,” which is the explanation vol. ii. p. 222. Col. Briggs’s trans- 
of the word “crore.” Mr. Gibbon ktion is “ a quantity of gold.’" 
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ransom ; and it was urged by the wisest counsellors, chap. 
that the destruction of a stone image would not , 
change the hearts of the Gentoos ; and that such 
a sum might be dedicated to the relief of the true 
believers. “ Your reasons,” replied the sultan, 

“ are specious and strong ; but never in the eyes 
“ of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a merchant 
“ of idols.” * He repeated his blows, and a treasure 
of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of 
the statue, explained in some degree the devout 
prodigality of tlie Brahmins. The fragments of the 
idol were distributed to Gazna, Mecca, and Me- 
dina. Bagdad listened to the edifying tale; and 
Mahmud was saluted by the caliph with the title of 
guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

From the paths of blood, and such is the his- lUs dm- 
tory of nations, I cannot refuse to turn aside to 
gather some flowers of science or virtue. The 
name of Mahmud tlic Gaznevide is still venerable 
in the East : Iiis subjects enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity and peace ; his vices were concealed 
by the veil of religion ; and two familiar examples 
will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As 
he sat in the Divan, an unhappy subject bowed 
before the throne to accuse the insolence of a 
Turkish soldier who liad driven him from liis 
house and bed. “ Suspend your clamours,” said 
Mah\nud; “ inform me of his next visit, and our- 
“ self in person will judge and punish the of- 

The treasure found in the temple, som offered by the Bralunins, Price, 
perha2)s in the image,” according vol. ii. p. 290. 
to Major Price’s authorities, was * Rather than the idol broker, 
twenty millions of dinaurs of gold, lie cliose to be called Mahmud the 
above nine millions sterling ; but idol breaker^ Price, vol. ii. p. 289. 
this was a hundred-fold the ran- — M. 

y 2 
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“ fender.” The sultan followed his guide, invested 
the house with his guards, and extinguishing the 
torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, 
who had been seized in the act of rapine and adul- 
tery. After the execution of his sentence, the 
lights were rekindled, Mahmud fell prostrate in 
prayer, and rising from the ground, demanded 
some homely fare, which he devoured with the 
voraciousness of hunger. The poor man, whose 
injury he had avenged was unable to suppress his 
astonishment and curiosity ; and the courteous, 
monarch condescended to explain the motives of 
this singular behaviour. “ I had reason to suspect 
“ that none, except one of my sons, could dare to 
“ perpetrate such an outrage ; and I extinguished 
“ the lights, that my justice might be blind and 
“ inexorable. My prayer was a thanksgiving on 
“ the discovery of the offender ; and so painful 
“ was my anxiety, that I had passed three days 
“ without food since the first moment of your 
“ complaint.” II. The sultan of Gazna had de- 
clared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the 
sovereigns of the western Persia : he was disarmed 
by an epistle of the sultana mother, and delayed his 
invasion till the manhood of her son.** “ During 
“ the life of my husband,” said the artful regent, 
“ I was ever apprehensive of your ambition ; he 
** was a prince and a soldier worthy of your arms; 
“ He is now no more : his sceptre has passed to a 
“ woman and a child, and you dare not attack 
“ their infancy and weakness. How inglorious 
“ would be your conquest, how shameful your 

.8 ITHerbelot, Bibliotheqiie Orientale, p, 527. Yet these letters, 
apophthegms, &c. are rarely the language of the heart, or the motives 
of public action. 
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“ defeat 1 and yet the event of war is in the hand chap. 
“ of the Almighty.” Avarice was the only defect , . 

that tarnished the illustrious character of Mahmud; 
and never has that passion been more richly sa- 
tiated.* The Orientals exceed the measure of cre- 
dibility in the account of millions of gold and silver, 
such as the avidity of man has never accumulated; 
in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, 
such as have never been produced by the work- 
manship of nature.* Yet the soil of Hindostan is 
'impregnated with precious minerals : her trade, in 
every age, has attracted the gold and silver of the 
world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the 
first of the Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour, 
in the last days of his life, evinces the vanity of 
these possessions, so laboriously won, so danger- 
ously held, and so inevitably lost. He surveyed 
the vast and various chambers of the treasury of 
Gazna ; burst into tears ; and again closed the 
doors, without bestowing any portion of the wealth 
which he could no longer hope to preserve. The 
following day he reviewed the state of his military 
force ; one hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thou- 
sand horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of 
battle.’* He again wept the instability of human 

^ For instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miskals (Dow, vol i.. 
p^. 53.), or six pounds three ounces : the largest in the treasury of 
JDehli weighed seventeen miskals (Voyages dc Tavernier, partie ii. 
p, 2^0.). It is true, that in the East all coloured stones are called 
rubies (p. 355.), and that Tavernier saw three larger and more precious 
among the jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et plus magnifiqUe 
de tous les rois de la terre (p. 376.). 

10 Dow, vol. i. p. 65. 7''he .sovereign of Kinoge is said to have 

possessed 2500 elephants (Abulfed. Gcograph. tab. xv. p. 274.). From 
these Indian stories, the reader may correct a note in my first volume 
(p. 355.) ; or from that note he may correct these stories. 


* Compare Price, vol. ii. p. 205. — M. 

Y 3 
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CHAP, greatness ; and bis grief was embittered by the 
. . hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had 

introduced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 
Manners In the modem depopulation of Asia, the regular 
gratioTof operation of government and agriculture is confined 
neighbourhood of cities; and the distant 
•nans, country is abandoned to the pastoral tribes of 

—1028. Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans}^ Of the last- 

mentioned people, two considerable branches 
extend on either side of the Caspian Sea : the 
western colony can muster forty thousand soldiers ; 
the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, but more 
strong and populous, has increased to the number 
of one hundred thousand families. In the midst 
of civilised nations, they preserve the manners of 
the Scythian desert, remove their encampments 
with the change of seasons, and feed their cattle 
among the ruins of palaces and temples. Their 
flocks and herds are their only riches ; their tents, 
either black or white, according to the colour of 
the banner, are covered with felt, and of a circular 
form ; their winter apparel is a sheepskin ; a robe 
of cloth or cotton their summer garment : the 
features of the men are harsh and ferocious ; the 
countenance of their women is soft and pleasing. 
Their wandering life maintains the spirit and 
exercise of arms ; they fight on horseback ; and 
their courage is displayed in frequent contests 
with each other and with their neighbours. For 
the licence of pasture they pay a slight tribute to 

See a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners, in the 
history of William Archbishop of Tyre (1, i. c. vii. in the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 633, 634.), and a valuable note by the editor of tlie liistoire 
Gen6alogique des Tatars, p, 535 — 538. 
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the sovereign of tlie land ; but the domestic juris- chap. 
diction is in the hands of the cliiefs and elders. . 

The tirst emigration of the Eastern Turkmans, the 
most ancient of their race, may be ascribed to 
the tenth century of the Christian aera.*^ In the 
decline of the caliphs, and the weakness of their 
lieutenants, the barrier of the Jaxartes was often 
violated : in each invasion, after the victory or 
retreat of their countrymen, some wandering tribe, 
embracing the Mahometan faith, obtained a free 
encampment in the spacious plains and pleasant 
climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The Turkish 
slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged these 
emigrations, which recruited their armies, awed 
their subjects and rivals, and protected the frontier 
against the wilder natives of Turkestan ; and this 
policy was abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide 
beyond the example of former times. He was 
admonished of his error by a chief of the race of 
Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of Bochara. 

The sultan had inquired what supply of men he 
could furnish for military service. “ If you send,” 
replied Ismael, “ one of these arrows into our camp, 

“ fifty thousand of your sci’vants will mount on 
“ horseback.” — “ And if that number',” continued 
Mahmud, “ should not be sufficient ? ” — “ Send this 
“ second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you will 
“ fmd fifty thousand more.” — “ But,” said the 
Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, “ if I should 

The first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin of the 
Stjljulviiiu.s, mu}' he traced in the laborious History of the Huns, })y 
M. de (luigues, (toiu.i. Taldes Chronologitjues, 1. v. torn. iii. 1. vii. ix. 
x.j, and th'c Bibliotheque Orientale of D’llerbelot (p. 799—802. 897 
— 901,), Elmacln (Hist. Saracen, p. 331— 333.), and Abulpharagius 
{Dynast, p. 221,222.). 

Y 4* 
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“ stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
“tribes?” — “Despatch my bow,” was the last 
reply of Ismael, “ and as it is circulated around, 
“ the summons will be obeyed by two hundred 
“ thousand horse.” The apprehension of such 
formidable friendship induced Mahmud to transport 
the most obnoxious tribes into the heart of Chorasan, 
where they would be separated from their brethren 
by the river Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the 
walls of obedient cities. But the face of the country 
was an object of temptation rather than terror ; 
and the vigour of government was relaxed by the 
absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. The 
shepherds were converted into robbers ; the bands 
of robbers were collected into an army of con- 
querors : as far as Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia 
was afflicted by their predatory inroads ; and the 
Turkmans were not ashamed or afraid to measure 
their courage and numbers with the proudest sove- 
reigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of 
Mahmud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest Omrahs. “ Your enemies,” they repeatedly 
urged, “ were in their origin a swarm of ants ; 
“ they are now little snakes ; and, unless they be 
“ instantly crushed, tliey will acquire the venom 
“ and magnitude of serpents.” After some alter- 
natives of truce and hostility, after the repulse or 
partial success of Ins lieutenants, the sultan marched 
in person against the Turkmans, who attacked him 
on all sides with barbarous shouts and irregular 
onset. “ Massoud,” says the Persian historian'^ 

* ’ Dow, Hist, of lliudost^n, vol. i. p. 81). 95 — 98. 1 have copied 

this passage as a specimen of the Persian manner ; but I suspect, that, 
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“ plunged singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming chap. 
“ arms, exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and . ' , 

“valour as never king had before displayed, A Tiieydc- 
“ few of his friends, roused by his words and actions, G^ne! 

“ and that innate honour which inspires the brave, 

“ seconded their lord so well, that wheresoever lie ^ 

“ turned his fatal sword, the enemies were mowed 
“ down, or retreated before him. But now, when 
“ victory seemed to blow on his standard, mis- 
“ fortune was aefive behind it ; for when he looked 
“ round, he beheld almost his whole army^, ex- 
“ cepting that body he commanded in person, 

“ devouring the paths of fight.” The Gaznevide 
was abandoned by the cowardice or treachery of 
some generals ot‘ Turkish race ; and this memorable 
day of Zendecan'^ founded in Persia the dynasty 
of the shepherd kings.*’ 

The victorious 'furkmans immediately proceeded Dynasty of 
to the election of a king ; and, if the jirobable talc 
of a Latin historian deserves any credit, they 
determined by lot the choice of their new master. 


by .some odd fatality, the style of Ferishta lias been improved by that of 
Ossian.* 

'•1 The Zendekan of DTIer helot (p. 1028.), the Diudaka of Dow 
(vol. i. p. 97.), is probably the Daiulanekan of Abulfcda (Gcograph. 
p. 345. Roiske), a small town of Ghorasan, two days’ journey from 
Maru, and renowned through the East for the production and manu- 
facture of cotton. 

* ' The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom.ii. p. 766, 767. Zonaras, 
tom* ii. p. 255. ^icephorus Bryennius, p. 21.) have confounded, in 
this revolution,^ the truth of time and place, of names and persons, of 
causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these Greeks (which 
I shall not stop to unravel) may in.spirc some distrust of the story of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is told by their most eloquent })rcdeccssors. 

Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 7. p. r)33. The divination by arrows is 
ancient and famous in the East. 

* Gibbon’s conjecture was well- and genuine version of Col. Briggp, 
founded. Compare the more sober vol. i. p. 110, — M. 
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CHAP. 

LVII. 


lleign and 
character 
of Togrul 
Leg, 

A.l). 1038 
— I0G3. 


A number of arroWvS were successively inscribed 
with the name of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; 
they were drawn from the bundle by the hand of a 
child ; and the important prize was obtained by 
Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, 
whose surname was immortalised in the greatness 
of his posterity. The sultan Mahmud, who valued 
himself on his skill in national genealogy, professed 
his ignorance of the family of Seljuk; yet the 
father of that race appears to haCc been a chief of 
power and renown.*^ For a daring intrusion into 
the haram of his prince, Seljuk was banished from 
Turkestan : with a numerous tribe of his fi'iends 
and vassals, he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Samarcand, embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, and acquired the crown of 
martyrdom in a war against the infidels. His age, 
of an hundred and seven years, sur[)assed the life 
of his son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two 
grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar ; the eldest of whom, 
at the age of forty-five, was invested with the title 
of Sultan, in the royal city of Nishabur. The blind 
determination of chance was justified by the virtues 
of the successful candidate. It would be super- 
fluous to praise the valour of a Turk ; and the 
ambition of Togrul was equal to his valour. By 


D’Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of liis posterity, Seljuk 
became the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Afrasiab, 
emperor of Touran (p. 800.). The Tartar pedigree of the house of 
Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable ; and the historian 
Mirkhond derives the Scljiikides from Alankavah, the virgin mother 
(p. 801. col. 2.). If they be the same as t\\c 'Aalzn Is of Alndghazi 
Hahadur Khan (Hist, (leiiealogitjue, p. 148.), we (piute in their favour 
the most weighty evidence of a Tartar prince* himself, the descendant 
of Zingis, Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

By a slight corruption,* Togrul Beg is the Tangroli-pix of the 
(irecks. Ilis reign and character arc faithrully exhilfited by D'Ffcrbclot 
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his arms, the Gaznevides were expelled from the 
eastern kingdoms of Persia, and gradually driven 
to the banks of the Indus, in search of a softer and 
more wealthy conquest. In the West he annihilated 
the dynasty of the Bowides j and the sceptre of 
Irak passed from the Persian to tlie Turkish nation. 
The princes who had felt, or who feared, the Sel- 
jukian arrows, bowed their heads in the dust ; by 
the conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, he a])proached 
the Roman confines ; and the shepherd presumed 
to despatch an ambassador, or licrald, to demand 
tlie tribute and obedience of the emjieror of Con- 
stantinople.^'' In his own dominions, Togrul was 
tlie father of his soldiers and people ; by a firm 
and equal administration, Persia was relieved from 
the evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which 
had been imbrued in blood became the guardians 
of justice and the public peace. The more rustic, 
perhaps the wisest, portion of the Turkmans ■" 
continued to dwell in the tents of their ancestors j 
and, from the Oxus to the Rujihrates, these mili- 
tary colonies were ])rotccted and propagated by 
their native princes. But the Turks of the court 
and city were refined by business and softened by 


(Bibliothcque Oriciitale, p. 1027, 1028.) and Dc Guignc.s (Hist, dcs 
Huns, tom.iii. p. 189 — 201.). 

i‘», Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 774, 775. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 257. With 
their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the ambassador 
as a sJurif^ who, like the syncellus of the jiatriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of the caliph. 

From William of Tyre, I have borrowed thi.s distinction of Turks 
and Turkmans, which at least is popular and convenient. The names 
arc the same, and the addition of nin)i is of the same import in llu^ 
Pt'rsie and Teutonic idioms. I'i'w critics will ado()t the etymology of 
.Tames dc Vitry (Hist, llierosol. 1. i. c. II, ]>. lOfil.), of Turcomani, 
quasi Turd ct Cowauiy a mixed people. 


CHAP. 

LVII. 
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CHAP, pleasure: they imitated the dress, language, and 
, manners, of Persia ; and the royal palaces of Nisha- 
bur and Rei displayed the order and magnificence of 
a great monarchy. The most deserving of the Ara- 
bians and Persians were promoted to the honours 
of the state ; and the whole body of the Turkish 
nation embraced, witli fervour and sincerity, the 
religion of Mahomet. The northern swarms of 
Barbarians, who overspread both Europe and Asia, 
have been ii reconcilably sejiarated by the conse- 
quences of a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, 
:is among the Christians, their vague and local 
traditions have yielded to the reason and authority 
of the prevailing system, to the fame of antiquity, 
and the consent of nations. But the triumph of 
the Koran is more pure and meritorious, as it 
was not assisted by any visible splendour of worship 
which might allure the Pagans by some resem- 
blance of idolatry. The first of the Seljukian 
sultans was conspicuous by his zeal and faith : 
each day he repeated the five prayers which are 
enjoined to the true believers : of each week, the 
two first days were consecrated by an extraordinary 
fast; and in every city a mosch was completed, 
before Togrul presumed to lay the foundations of 
a palace.*' 

He delivers With tile belief of the Koran, the son of Seliuk 

the caliph ‘ i -i i i* i i 

of Bagdad, imbibed a lively reverence tor the successor of the 

A,D. 1055. pj-Qpijet^ Put that sublime character was still dis- 
puted by the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, and 
each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his title in 

*' Hist. Gcneralc dcs Huns, toni. iii. p. 165, 166, 167. M. dc 
(ndgnes quotes Abulmaliasen* an historian of Egypt, 
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the judgment of the strong, though illiterate, Bar- 
barians. Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared . 
himself in favour of the line of Abbas and had 
treated with indignity the robe of honour which 
was presented by the Fatimitc ambassador. Yet 
tlie ungrateful Hashemite had changed with the 
change of fortune ; he applauded the victory of 
Zendecan, and named the Seljukian sultan his tem- 
poral vicegerent over the Moslem world. As To- 
grul executed and enlarged this important trust, he 
was called to the deliverance of the caliph Cayem, 
and obeyed the holy summons, which gave a new 
kingdom to his arms." In the palace of Bagdad, 
the commander of the faithful still slumbered, a 
venerable phantom. His servant or master, the 
prince of the Bowides, could no longer protect him 
from the insolence of meaner tyrants ; and the 
Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed by the revolt 
of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The presence 
of a conqueror was implored as a blessing; and the 
transient mischiefs of fire and sword were excused 
as the sharp but salutary remedies which alone 
could restore the health of the republic. At the 
head of an irresistible force, the sultan of Persia 
marched from Hamadan: the proud were crushed, 
the prostrate were spared ; the prince ol'the Bowides 
disappeared; the heads of the most obstinate rebels 
were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and he inflicted a 
lesson of obedience on the people of Mosul and 
Bagdad. After the chastisement of the guilty, and 
the restoration of peace, the royal shepherd ac- 
cepted the reward of his labours ; and a solemn 

Consult the Bibliotheque Orientale, in the articles of the Ahhassidcs 
CaJier, and Caieniy and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulpharagius. 
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?vir represented the triumph of religious pre- 

■ ^ i judice over Barbarian power. Tlie Turkish sultan 

^nvcs- embarked on the Tigris, landed at the gate of Ilacca, 
and made his public entry on horseback. At the 
palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked 
on foot, proceeded by his emirs without arms. 
The caliph was seated behind his black veil : the 
black garment of the Abbassides was cast over his 
shoulders, and he lield in his hand the staff of the 
apostle of God. Tlie coiKjueror of the East kissed 
the ground, stood some time in a modest posture, 
and was led towards the throne by the vizir and 
an interpreter. After Togrul had seated himself, 
on another throne, his commission was publicly 
read, which declared him the temporal lieutenant 
of the vicar of the prophet. He was successively 
invested witli seven robes of honour, and presented 
with seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates 
of the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was per- 
fumed with musk ; two crowns * were placed on his 
head ; two cimeters were girded to his side, as the 
symbols of a double reign over the East and West. 
After this inauguration, the sultan was prevented 
from prostrating himself a second time ; but he 
twice kissed the liand of the commander of the 
faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by the voice 
of heralds and the applause of the Moslems. In a 

For this curious ceremony, I am indebted to M. dc Guignes 
(tom. hi. p. 197, 198.), and that learned author is obliged to Bondari, 
who composed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides (tom. v. p. 365.). 
I am ignorant of his age, country, and character. 

* According to Von Hammer the East. V. Hammer, Osmanische 
“crowns” arc incorrect. The); are Geschichte, vol. i. p. 567. — M. 
unknown as a symbol of ro}alty in 
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second visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again chap. 
rescued the caliph from his enemies; and, devoutly, . ‘ . 

on foot, led the bridle of his mule from tlie prison 
to the palace. Their alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of Togrul’s sister with the successor of the 
prophet. Without reluctance he had introduced a 
Turkish virgin into his haram; but Cayem proudly 
refused his daughter to the sultan, disdained to 
mingle the blood of the Hashemites with the blood 
of a Scythian shepherd ; and protracted the nego- 
tiation many months, till the gradual diminution of 
his revenue admonished him that he was still in the 
hands of a master. The royal nuptials were fol- 
lowed by the death of Togrul himself"^ * ; as he left ami dcatii, 
no children, his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to 
the title and jirerogatives of sultan ; and his name, 
after that of the caliph, was jironounced in the 
public prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revo- 
lution, the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of 
liberty and power. On the throne of Asia, the 
Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the domestic 
administration of Bagdad ; and the commanders 
of the faithful were relieved from the ignominious 
vexations to which they had been exposed by the 
presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and The Turks 
degeneracy of the Saracens respected the Asiatic ulman'"'' 
provinces of Rome; which, by the victories of 

Eodem anno (A. II. 455) ol)iit princeps Togrulbticiis .... rex 
fiiit clemens, prudens, et peritus regnandi, ciijns terror corda inortaliuin 
invaserutjita ut obedirent ci reges atque atl ipsiim scriberent. Elinacin, 

Hist. Saracen, p. 342. vers. Erpenii. 

* lie died, being 75 years old. V, Hummer. — M. 
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CHAP. Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basi], had been ex- 
, ^ ' , tended as far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries 

of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death 
of Basil, his successors were suddenly assaulted 
by an unknown race of Barbarians, who united 
the Scythian valour with the fanaticism of new 
proselytes, and the art and riches of a powerful 
monarchy.® The myriads of Turkish horse over- 
spread a frontier of six hundred miles from Tauris 
to Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and 
thirty thousand Christians was a grateful .sacrifice 
to the Arabian prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul 
did not make any deep or lasting impression on the 
Greek empire. The torrent rolled away from the 
open country *, the sultan retired without glory or 
success from the siege of an Armenian city ; the 
obscure hostilities were continued or suspended 
with a vicissitude of events; and the bravery of the 
Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the con- 
Reigii of queror of Asia.-" The name of Alp Arslan, the 
lai*,’ A.D. valiant lion, is expressive of the popular idea of the 
io7^~ perfection of man ; and the successor of Togrul 
displayed the fierceness and generosity of the royal 
animal. He passed the Euphrates at the head of 

For these wars of the Turks and Homans, sec in general the By- 
zantine histories of Zonaras and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of 
Cedrenus, and Nicephorus Bryennius Caesar. The two first of these 
were monks, the two latter statesmen ; yet such were the Greeks, that 
the difference of style and character is scarcely discernible. For the 
Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of D’llerbelot (see titles of 
the first Seljukides) and the accuracy of De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii. I.X.). 

-fi 'E^ipiro yiip Iv TovpKouj Xvyotj, (I>c ur} TrtTrpiOfihwv K:ara(Trpa07/vat 
TovpKMV yfvoc iiTTo Tfji; roiavrrjc (h'vdfuuj(j, owoiav o AXt^av^pog 

txiov K'art(TTpr,l/aro Iltpaar. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 791. The credulity 
of the vulgar is always probable ; and the Turks had learned from the 
Arabs the history or legend- of Escander Dulcarnein (D’Herbelot, 
p.317, &c.). 
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the Turkish cavalry, and entered Caesarea, the chap. 
metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he had been . ^ , 

attracted by the fame and wealth of the temple of 
St. Basil. The solid structure resisted the destroyer : 
but he carried away the doors of the shrine incrusted 
with gold and pearls, and profaned the relics of the 
tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties were now covered 
by the venerable rust of antiquity. The final con- conquest 
quest of Armenia and Georgia was achieved by 
Alp Arslan. In Armenia, the title of a kingdom, 

• and the spirit of a nation, were annihilated ; the —iocs 
artificial fortifications were yielded by the merce- 
naries of Constantinople ; by strangers without 
faith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits 
without experience or discipline. The loss of this 
important frontier was the news of a day ; and 
the Catholics were neither surprised nor disjjleased, 
that a people so deeply infected with the Ncstorian 
and Eutychian errors, had beeti delivered by Christ 
and his mother into the hands of the infidels."^ 

The woods and valleys of Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by tlie native Gcor- 
gians'* ** or Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his 


*7 ()V Ti))> icni MetroTTora/t/Vrt^, ica't T})v 7raf)((KeiHii’t]v o/Vodfrn^ 

^ Apixtvia)> Kai ol rov Ntoroptod ku'i nZv" AKKl>a\MV ^pijaKtvovnn/ 

dlpeffiv (Scylitzes, ad calccra Cvedreiii, tom.ii. p. 834. whose ambiguous 
construction shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the 
Nestorian and Monophysite heresies). He familiarly talks of the (invir, 
%6\o^ opyi/, Oeov, qualities, as I should apprehend, very foreign to the 
perfect Being ; but his bigotry is forced to confes.s, that they were soon 
afterwards discharged on the orthodox Romans. 

Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks (Stritter, 
Memoriae Byzant. tom. iv. Ibcrica), I should derive it from their agri- 
culture, as the yfwpyot of Herodotus (l.iv. c. 18. p. J'SD. edit. 

Wesseling). But it afipears only since the crusades, among the Latins 
(Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. c. 79. p. 109.0.) and Orientals (Dller- 
belot, p. 407.), and was devoutly borrowed from St. George of Cap- 
padocia. 
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CHAP, son Malek were indefatigable in this holy war ; their 
captives were compelled to promise a spiritual, as 
well as temporal, obedience ; and, instead of their 
collars and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a badge of 
ignominy, was imposed on the infidels who still 
adhered to the worship of their fathers. The change, 
however,, was not sincere or universal ; and, through 
ages of servitude, the Georgians have maintained 
the succession of their princes and bishops. But 
a race of men, whom nature has cast in her most 
perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, ignorance, 
and vice ; their profession, and still more their 
practice, of Christianity is an empty name ; and if 
they have emerged from heresy, it is only because 
they are too illiterate to remember a metaphysical 
creed.'" 

The cm- The fiilsc 01' gcnuiue magnanimity of Mahmud 
miinus the Gaznevide, was not imitated by Alp Arslan ; 
A.i^'iSs h® attacked without sciuple the Greek em- 
— 1071 . press Eudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre to the hand of a soldier ; and Romanus 
Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged him 
from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession ; and the next campaign he most scan- 
dalously took the field during the holy festival 
of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no riiore 
than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp, he was 
the emperor of the Iloman.s, and he sustained that 

Mosheim, Institiit. Hist. Eccles, p. 632. See in Chardin’s Travels 
(tom.i. p. 171 — 174.), the manners and religion of this handsome but 
worthless nation. See the-pedigree of their princes from Adam to the 
present century, in the Tables of M. de Guignes (tom. i. p, 433 — 438.) 
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character with feeble resources, and invincible 
courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers 
were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated into 
the heart of Phrygia ; but the sultan himself had 
resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war ; 
and their numerous detachments were scattered 
over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with 
spoil, and careless of discipline, they were separately 
surprised and defeated by the Greeks : the activity 
of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence ; 
and while tliey heard of his expedition to Antioch, 
the enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond. 
In three laborious campaigns, the Turks were 
driven beyond the Euphrates : in the fourth and 
last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. The desolation of the land obliged him 
to transport a supply of two months' provisions j 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Malaz- 
kerd ■’®, an important fortress in the midway be- 
tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. 
His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
thousand men. The troops of Constantinople 
were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, 
the legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were 

30 This city is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Ad- 
ministrat. Imperii, l.ii. c. 4-4. p. 119.) and the Byzantines of the xith 
century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and by some is confounded 
with Theodosiojfolis ; l)ut Dclisle, in his notes and maps, has very 
properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda (Gcograph. tab. xviii. p. 310.) 
describes Malasgerd as a small town, built with black stone, supplied 
with water, without trees, &c. 
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CHAP, themselves of the Turkish race ; and, above all, 

, , the mercenary and adventurous bands of French 

and Normans. Their lances were commanded by 
the valiant TJrsel of Baliol, the kinsman or father 
of the Scottish kings^^ and were allowed to excel 
in the exercise of arms, or, according to tlie Greek 
style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 

Defeat of On the report of this bold invasion, which 
mms,”" threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan 
August*^*’ scene of action at the head of forty 

thousand horse.** His rapid and skilful evolutions 
distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 
the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one 
of their principal generals, he displayed the first 
example of his valour and clemency. The im- 
prudence of the emperor had separated his forces 
after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain 
that he attempted to recall the mercenary Franks : 
they refused to obey his summons ; he disdained 
to await their return : the desertion of the Uzi 


The Uzi of the Greeks (Strittcr, Meinor. Byzant. tom. iii. p. 923 
—948.) are the Gozz of the Orientals (IJist. dcs Huns, tom. ii. p. 522. 
tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). They appear on the Danube and the Volga, in 
Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the name seems to have been ex- 
tended to the \vhole Turkman race. 

Urselius (the Kussclius of Zonaras) is distinguished by .Tcffrey 
Malaterra (1. i. c.33.) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and 
with the surname o\' Baliol : and our own historians will tell how the 
Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, built Bernard’s castle on the 
Tecs, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. Ducange (Not. ad Nicepbor. 
Bryennium, l.ii. No. 4.) has laboured the subject in honour of the 
president de Bailleul, whose father had exchanged the sword for the 
gown. 

33 Elmacin (p. 34.3, 344.) assigns this probable number, which is 
reduced by Abulpharagius to 15,000 (p. 227.), and by D’Herbclot 
(p. 102.) to 12,000 horse. But the same Elmacin gives 300,000 men 
to the emperor, of wliom Abulpharagius says, Cum centum hominum 
minibus, multisque eqiiis et.miigna pompa instructus. The Greeks 
abstain from any definition of numbers. 
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filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and 
against the most salutary advice he rushed for- 
wards to speedy and decisive action. Had he 
listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Ro- 
manus might have secured a retreat, perhaps a 
peace ; but in these overtures he supposed the 
fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer 
was conceived in the tone of instilt and defiance. 
“ If the Barbarian wishes for peace, let him 
“ evacuate the ground which he occupies foi the 
. “ encampment of the Romans, and surrender his 
“ city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sin- 
“ cerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the 
demand, but he we])t the death of so many faithful 
Moslems ; and, after a devout ])raycr, proclaimed 
a free permission to all who were desirous of re- 
tiring from the field. With his own hands he tied 
up his horfie’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows 
for a mace and cimeter, clothed himself in a white 
garment, perfumed bis body with musk, and de- 
clared that if he were vanquished, that spot should 
be the place of his burial.''^ The sultan himself 
had affected to cast away his missile weapons ; but 
lijs hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of 
the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely 
distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of the 
successive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, 

■ Rotnanus led his army in a single and solid phalanx, 
and pressed with vigour and impatience the artful 
and yielding resistance of the Barbarians. In this 


The Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the presence 
of the sultan : he committed his forces to an eunuch, had retired to a 
distance, &c. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth ? 
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CHAP, desultory and fruitless combat he wasted the greater 
t _ ' , part of a summer’s day, till prudence and fatigue 
compelled him to return to his camp. But a retreat 
is always perilous in the face of an active foe ; and 
no sooner had the standard been turned to the rear 
tlian the phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, 
or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, 
who disgraced his birth and the purple of the 
Caesars.''"’ The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud 
of arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude; 
and the horns of their formidable crescent were" 
closed in the rear of the Greeks. In the destruc- 
tion of the army and pillage of the cainj), it would 
be needless to mention the number of the slain or 
captives. The Byzantine writers deplore the loss 
of an inestimable pearl: they forgot to mention, 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of Rome 
were irretrievably sacrificed. 

Captmty ^s loiig as a hope survived, Romanus attempted 
livcrancc to rally and save the relics of his army. When the 
pcror!'™ centre, the Imperial station, was left naked on all 
sides, and encompassed by the victorious Turks, he 
still, with desperate courage, maintained the fight 
till the close of day, at the head of the brave and 
faithful subjects who adhered to his standard. They 
fell around him ; his horse was slain ; the emperor 
was wounded ; yet he stood alone and intrepid, till 
he was oppressed and bound by the strength of 
multitudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was 


He was the son of the Caesar John Ducas, brother of the emperor 
Constantine (Ducange, Fani. Byzant. p. 165.). Nicephorus Bryenniiis 
applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (1. i, p. 30. 38. 1. ii. 
p. 53.). Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, ov iravi) 

KpoQ BamXfcrt. Scylitzes speaks more explicitly of his treason. 
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disputed by a slave and a soldier ; a slave who had 
seen him on the throne of Constantinople, and a 
soldier whose extreme deformity had been excused 
on the promise of some signal service. Despoiled 
of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Romanus 
spent a dreary and perilous night on the field of 
battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner 
Barbarians. In the morning the royal captive was 
presented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his for- 
tune, till the identity of the person was ascertained 
by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
pathetic evidence of Basilaciiis, who embraced with 
tears the feet of his unhajijiy sovereign. The suc- 
cessor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss the 
ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the 
Roman emperor.^" But the fact is doubtful ; and if, 
in this moment of insolence, the sultan complied 
with a national custom, the rest of his conduct has 
extorted the praise of his bigotted foes, and may 
afford a lesson to the most civilised ages. He in- 
stantly raised the royal captive from the ground ; 
and thrice clasping his hand with tender sympathy, 
assured him, that his life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of a prince who had learned 
to*respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. From the divan, Romanus was 
conducted to an adjacent tent, where he was served 


CHAP. 
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This circumstance, which we read and doubt in Scylitzes and 
Constantine Manasses, is more prudently omitted by Nieephorus and 
Zonaras. 
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with pomp and reverence by the officers of the 
sultan, who, twice each day, seated him in the place 
of honour at his own table. In a free and familiar 
conversation of eight days, not a word, not a look, 
of insult, escaped from tlie conqueror ; but he 
severely censured the unworthy subjects who had 
deserted their valiant prince in the hour of danger, 
and gently admonished his antagonist of some errors 
which he had committed in the management of the 
war. In the preliminaries of negotiation, Alp 
Arslan asked him what treatment he expected to 
receive, and the calm indifference of the emperor 
displays’ the freedom of his mind. “ If you are 
“ cruel,” said he, “ you will take my life ; if you 
“ listen to pride, you will drag me at your chariot 
“ wheels ; if you consult your interest, you will 
“ accept a ransom, and restore me to my country.” 
“ And what,” continued the sultan, “ would have 
“ been your own behaviour, had fortune smiled on 
“ your arms? ” The reply of the Greek betrays a 
sentiment, which prudence, and even gratitude, 
should have taught him to suppress. “ Had I 
“ vanquished,” he fiercely said, “ I would have 
“ inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” The 
Turkish conqutfror smiled at the insolence of his 
captive ; observed that the Christian law inculcated 
the love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries ; 
and nobly declared, that he would not imitate un 
example which he condemned. Aftei mature de- 
liberation, Alp Arslan dictated the terms of liberty 
and peace, a ransom of a million*, an annual tribute 


* Elmacin gives 1,500,000, Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuz-zuge, 
vol. i. p, 10. — M. 
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of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of ch\p. 
gold'*^, the marriage of the royal children, and tlie , . 

deliverance of all the Moslems who were in the 
power of the Greeks, llomanus, with a sigh, sub- 
scribed this treaty, so disgracefid to the majesty of 
the empire ; he was immediately invested with a 
Turkish robe of honour ; his nobles and patricians 
were restored to their sovereign ; and the sultan, 
after a courteous embrace, dismissed him with rich 
presents and a military guard. No sooner did he 
j’each the confines of the empire, than he was in- 
formed that the palace and provinces had disclaimed 
their allegiance to a captive : a sum of two hundred 
thousand jiieces was painfully collected ; and the 
fallen monarch transmitted this part of his ransom, 
with a sad confession of his impotence and disgrace. 

The generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the 
sultan, prepared to espouse the cause of his ally ; 
but his designs were prevented by the defeat, im- 
prisonment, and death, of Romanus Diogenes.'^ 

In the treaty of peace, it does not appear that Death of 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was satis- a . d . 1072. 


'>'! The ransom and tribute arc attested l)v reason and the Orientals. 
The other Greeks are modestly silent ; but Nicc[)horus Bryenniiis dares 
to affirm, that the terms were ovk diniiiac 'I’to/tadoe Rnd that the 

emperor would have preferred death to a shameful treaty. 

The defeat and captivity of Koinaiius Diogenes may be found in 
John Scylitzes ad calcein C’edrcni, torn. ii. p. 835 — 843. Zonaras, 
tom.ii. p. 281 — 284. Nicephorus Bryennius, Li. p, 25 — 32. Glycas, 
p. 325 — 327. Constantine Manasses, p, 134. Elinacin, Hist. Saracen, 
p. 34.3, 344. Abidpharag. Dynast, p. 227. D’Herbelot, p. 102, 103. 
De Guignes, tom. hi. p. 207 — 211. Besides my old acquaintance El- 
inacin and Abulpharagius, the historian of the Iluns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and his epitomiser Benschounah, a Chronicle of the Cali[)hs, 
by Soyonthi, Abulmahaseu of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 
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fied with the trophies of his victory, and the spoils 
of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. The 
fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws ; twelve 
hundred princes, or the sons of princes, stood 
before his throne ; and two hundred thousand 
soldiers marched under his banners. The sultan 
disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks ; but he 
meditated the more glorious conquest of Turk- 
estan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus; 
a bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops, 
But the progress of the great king was retarded by 
the governor of Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian 
presumed to defend his fortress against the jiowers 
of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate folly ; and 
the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left 
to expire in that painful situation. At this com- 
mand, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dagger, 
rushed headlong towards the throne ; the guards 
raised their battle-axes ; their zeal was checked by 
Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the age ; 
he drew his bow, but his foot slipped, the arrow 
glanced aside, and he received in his breast the 
dagger of Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. 
The wound was mortal ; and the Turkish prince 
bequeathed a dying admonition to the pride of 
kings. “ In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, “ I was 
“ advised by a sage, to humble myself before God; 
“ to distrust my own strength ; and never to despise 
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“ the most contemptible foe. I have neglected 
“ these lessons ; and my neglect has been deservedly 
“ punished. Yesterday, as from an eminence I 
“ beheld the numbers, the discipline, and the spirit, 
“ of my armies, the earth seemed to tremble under 
“ my feet ; and I said in my heart. Surely thou art 
“ the king of the world, tlie greatest and most in- 
“ vincible of warriors. These armies are no longer 
“ mine ; and, in the confidence of my personal 
“ strength, I now fall by the hand of an assassin.” 
'Al]) Arslan possessed the virtues of a Turk and a 
Musulman ■, his voice and stature commanded the 
reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded with 
long whiskers ; and bis ample turban was fishioned 
in the shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan 
were deposited in the tomb of the Seljiikian dy- 
nasty ; and the passenger might read and meditate 
this useful inscription^": “O ye who have seen 

“ THE GLORY OF AlP ArSLAN EXALTED TO THE 

‘'heavens, repair TO Maru, and you will 
“ behold it buried in the dust.” The anni- 
liilation of the inscription, and the tomb itself, more 
forcibly proclaims the instability of human great- 
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ness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son ROgn and 
had been ackowledged as the future sultan of the of "MaRk^ 
Turks. On his father’s death the inheritance, 


19 This interesting death is told by D’Hcrbelot (p. 103, 104.), and 
M. de Guignes, (torn. iii. p. 212, 213.), from their Oriental writers ^ but 
neither of them have transfused the spirit of Elmaciri (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 344, 345.). 

->'> A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely 
scrutinised the epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription 
at the words “ repair to Maru,’* since the reader must already be at 
Maru before he could peruse the inscription. 
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CHAP, was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a brother; 

L. ' , they drew their cimeters, and assembled their 

A.D. 1072 followers; and the triple victory of Malek Shah**^ 
established his own reputation and the right of 
primogeniture. In every age, and more especially 
in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired the same 
passions, and occasioned the same disorders ; but, 
from the long series of civil war, it would not be 
easy to extract a sentiment more pure and mag- 
nanimous than is contained in the saying of the 
Turkisli prince. On the eve of the battle, he per^^ 
formed his devotions at Thous, before the tomb of 
the Imam Iliza. As the sultan rose from the 
ground, he asked his vizir Nizam, who had knelt 
beside liim, what had been the object of his secret 
petition ; “ That your arms may be crowned with 
“ victory,” was the jirudent, and, most probably, 
the sincere ^swer of the minister. “ For my part,” 
replied the generous Malek, “ I implored the Lord 
“ of Hosts that he would take from me my life 
“ and crown, if my . brother be more worthy than 
“ myself to reign over the Moslems.” The fa- 
vourable judgment of Heaven was ratified by the 
caliph ; and for the first time, the sacred title of 
Commander of the Faithful was communicated to a 
Barbarian. But this Barbarian, by his personal 
merit, and the extent of his empire, was the greatest 
jnince of his age. After the settlement of Persia’ 
and Syria, he marched at the head of innumerable 

The Bibliotheque Orientale has given the text of the reign of 
Malek (p. 54.2, 544*. 054, 655.) ; and the Histoire Generale des 
Huns (tom.iii. p. 214 — 224.) has added the usual measure of repe- 
tition, emendation, and supplement. Without those two learned 
Frenchmen, 1 should be blind indeed in the Eastern world. 
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armies to achieve the conquest of Turkestan, chap. 
which had been undertaken by his father. In his . , 

passage of the Oxus, the boatmen, who had been 
employed in transporting some troops, complained, 
that their payment was assigned on the revenues of 
Antioch. The sultan frowned at this preposterous 
choice ; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his 
vizir. “ It was not to postpone their reward, that 
“ I selected those remote places, but to leave a 
“ memorial to posterity, that, under youi reign, 

Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same 
“ sovereign.” But this description of his limits 
was unjust and parsimonious: beyond tht Oxus, 
he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, 
Carizme, and Samarcand, and crushed each re- 
bellious slave, or independent savage, who dared 
to resist. Malek passed the Sihon or .Jaxartes, the 
last boundary of Persian civilisation : tifjc hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy : his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in tlie prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme bor- 
ders of China. From the Chinese frontier, lie 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 
sway to the west and south, as far as the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Fcelix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxtft’y of his Haram, the shepherd 
king, both in peace and war, was in action and 
in the field. By the perpetual motion of the 
royal camp, each province was successively blessed 
with his presence ; and he is said to have peram- 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his domi- 
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CHAP. Dions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus 
, and the caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca : 
the freedom and safety of the caravans were pro- 
tected by his arms ; the citizens and pilgrims were 
enriched by the profusion of his alms ; and the 
desert was cheered by the places of relief and re- 
freshment, which he instituted for the use of his 
brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, and even 
the passion, of the sultan, and his train consisted 
of forty-seven thousand horses ; but after the mas- 
sacre of a Turkish chase, for each j)iece of game, 
he bestcAved a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expense of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges ; few departed from his 
Divan without reward, and none without justice. 
The language and literature . of Persia revived 
under the house of Seljuk^-; and if Malek emu- 
lated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
liimself'''\ his palace might resound with the songs 
of an hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more serious and learned care on the reformation 
of the calendar, which was effected by a general 

See an excellent discourse at the cud of Sir William Jones’s 
History of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the poets, Aniak, Anvari, 
Haschidi, &c. in the Bihliotheque Orientalc. 

^ * His name was Khcder Khan. Four bags were placed round his 
sopha, and as he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and 
silver to the poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107.). All this may be true ; but 
I tlo not understand how he could reign in Transoxiana in the time of 
Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass him in power 
and pomp. 1 suspect that the beginning, not the end, of the xith cen- 
tury, is the true aera of his reign. 
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assembly of the astronomers of the East. By a chap. 
law of the prophet, the Moslems are confined , ^ 

to the irregular course of the lunar months ; in 
Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution 
of the sun has been known and celebrated as an 
annual festival but after the fall of the Magian 
empire, the intercalation had been neglected ; the 
fractions of minutes and hours were multiplied into 
days ; and the date of the spring was removed from 
the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. The ••eigh of 
Malek was illustrated by the Gelalmm aera ; and all 
errors, either past or future, were corrected by a 
computation of time, which surpasses the .Julian, 
and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, 
style.‘“ 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the iii<; lUatii, 
deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of Asia 
may be ascribed to the docility rather than the 
knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Per- 
sian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns 
of Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the 
most illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured 
by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science ; 
he was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vice- 
gerent of his power and justice. After an admin- 
istration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, his 
wealth, and even his services, were transformed 
into crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious 

44 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom.ii. p. 2.35. 

4 ’ The Gelalaian jera ((Telaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of the 
names or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth of March, A. 11. 

471, A. I). 1079. Dr. Hyde has produced the original testimonies of 
the Persians and Arabians (de Religione veterurn Persaruni, c. 16. 
p. 200— 211. 
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CHAP, arts of a woim^n and a rival ; and his fall was has- 
. tened by a rash declaration, that his cap and ink- 
horn, the badges of his office, were connected by the 
divine decree with tl)e throne and diadem of tho 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years, the ve- 
nerable statesman was dismissed by his master, ac- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic * : 
the last words of Nizam attested his innocence, and 
the remainder of Malek’s life was short and inglo- 
rious. From Ispahan, tlie scene of this disgraceful 
transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained 
a respite often days ; and before the expiration of 
the term, the Barbarian was summoned by the 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinojde 
had asked in marriage a Roman princess ; but the 
proposal was decently eluded; and tlie daughter of 
Alexius, who might lierself have been the victim, 
expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural con- 
junction.^'’ The daughter of tlie sultan was be- 
stowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious 
condition, that, renouncing the society of his wives 
and concubines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 

(f> 

She speaks of this Persian royalty as ri TraVt/t; KaKodaifiovefrrfpov 
TTfviac, Anna Comnena was only nine years ohl at the end of the reign 
of Mulck Shah (A.D. 1092), and when she speaks of his assassination, 
she confounds the sultan with the vizir (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177, 178.). 


* He was the first great victim Hammer, Geschichte der Assas- 
of his enemy, Ilassan Sal)ck, sinen, p. 95, — M. 
founder of the Assassins, Von 
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expired in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant chap. 
throne was disputed by liis brother and his four . 
sons * j and, after a series of civil wars, the treaty Division 
which reconciled the surviving candidates con- soijLkian 
firmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, 
the eldest and principal branch of the house of 
Seljuk. The three younger dynasties were those 
of Kerman, of S^ria, and of Roum : the first of 
these commanded an extensive, though obscure 
dominion on the shores of the Indian Ocean : the 
■vsecond expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and 
Damascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, in- 
vaded the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The 
generous policy of Malek contributed to their ele- 
vation : he allowed the princes of his blood, even 
those whom he had vanquished in the field, to seek 
new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor was 
he displeased that they should draw away the more 
ardent spirits, who might have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his 
family and nation, tiie great sultan of Persia com- 
manded the obedience and tribute of his royal 
brethren : the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus ; the Atabeks, and emirs of 

47 So obscure, that the industry of M. dc Guigne.s could only copy 
(tom. i. p. 244. tom. iii. parti, p. 269, &c.) the history, or rather list, 
of the Seljukides of Kerman, in Bibliotheque Oricntale. They were 
extinguished before the end of the xiith century. 

‘ 48 q’avcrnicr, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, 

describes the capital as a great ruinous village, twenty-five days’ journey 
from Ispahan, andjwenty-seven from Ormus, in the midst of a fertile 
country (Voyages cn Turquic et en Perse, p. 107. 110.). 


* Sec Von Hammer, Osman- Sandjar, one of the sons of Malek 
ische Geschichtc, vol.i. p. 16. The Shah, who ruled “from Kashgar 
Seljukian dominions were for a “ to Antioch, from the Caspian to 
time re-united in the person of “ the straits of Babelmandel.” — M, 

VOL. X. A A 
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CHAP. Syria and Mesopotamia, erected their standards 
. . under the shadow of his sceptre ^ ; and the hordes 

of Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western 
Asia. After the death of Malek, the bands ot 
union and subordination were relaxed and finally 
dissolved : the indulgence of the house of Seljuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of king- 
doms; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd of princes 
arose from the dust of their feet.’® 

Conquest A princc of the royal line, Cutulmish*, the son 
noH)y thl* ^f Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle- 
a"d*’io 74 Alp Arslan ; and the humane victor had 

— 1084 . dropt a tear over his grave. His five sons, strong 
in arms, ambitious of power, and eager for revenge, 
unsheathed their cimeters against the son of Alp 
Arslan. The two armies expected the signal, 
when the caliph, forgetful of the majesty which 
secluded him fi’om vulgar eyes, interposed his 
venerable mediation. “ Instead of shedding the 
“ blood of your brethren, your brethren both in 
“ descent and faith, unite your forces in an holy 
“ war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and 
“• his apostle.” They listened to his voice ; the 
sultan embraced his rebellious kinsmen ; and the 
eldest, the valiant Soliman, accepted the royal 
standard, which gave him the free conquest and he- 
reditary command of the provinces of the Roman 

« 

It appears from Anna Comnena, that the Turks of Asia Minor 
obeyed the signet and chiauss of the great sultan (Alexias, 1. vi. p. ] 70.) ; 
and that the two sons of Soliman were detaineu in his court (p. 180.). 

'•(> This expression is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 
p. 161.), from some poet, most probably a Persian. 

* Wilken considers Cutulmish not a Turkish name. Geschichte 
der Kreuz-zuge, vol. i. p. 9. — M. 
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empire, from Arzeroum to Constantinople, and the chap. 
unknown regions of the West.‘‘‘ Accompanied . 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates; the 
Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighbour- 
hood of Kutaieh in Phrygia ; and his flying cavalry 
laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and 
the Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire, 
the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed to 
the transient, though destructive, inroads of the 
Persians and Saracens ; hut the fruits of a lasting 
conquest w^ere reserved for the Turkish sultan ; 
and his arms were introduced by the Greeks, who 
aspired to reign on the ruins of their country. 

Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the 
feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under the 
weight of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of 
the East and West were lost in the same month 
by a double rebellion : of either chief Nicephorus 
was the common name ; hut the surnames of Bry- 
ennius and Botoniates distinguish the European 
and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather 
their promises, were weighed in the Divan ; and, 
after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself in 
favour of Botoniates, opened a free passage to 
his troops in their march from Antioch to Nice, 
and joined the banner of the Crescent to that of 
the Cross. After his ally had ascended the throne 
of ‘Constantinople, the sultan w'as hospitably en- 
tertained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari ; 

On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no 
assistance from the Turkish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked 
list of the Seljukidcs of Roum. The Greeks are unwilling to expose 
their shame, and we must extort some hints from Scylitzes (p. 860, 

863.), Nicephorus Bryennius (p. 88. 91, 92, &c. 103, loi.), and Anna 
Comnena (Alexias, p. 91, 92, &c. 163, &c.). 

A A a 
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CHAF. and a body of two thousand Turks was transported 
. , into Europe, to whose dexterity and courage the 

new emperor was indebted for the defeat and cap- 
tivity of his rival, Bryennius. But the conquest 
of Europe was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
Asia : Constantinople was deprived of the obe- 
dience and revenue of the provinces beyond the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the regular pro- 
gress of the Turks, wlio fortified the passes of 
the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their 
retreat or expulsion. Another candidate implored 
the aid of the sultan : Melissenus, in his purple 
robes and red buskins, attended the motions of the 
Turkish camp ; and the desponding cities were 
tempted by the summons of a Roman prince, who 
immediately surrendered them into the hands of 
the Barbarians. These acquisitions were confirmed 
by a treaty of peace with the emperor Alexius: 
his fear of Robert compelled him to seek the 
friendship of Soliman ; and it was not till after the 
sultan’s death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond alone, 
defended on either side by the sea and mountains,^ 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the an- 
cient character of a Greek colony, and the future 
destiny of a Christian empire. 

The Seijii- Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the estab- 
dom of lishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor 
was the most deplorable loss which the church and 
empire had sustained. By the propagation of the 
Moslem faith, Soliman deserved the name of Gazi, 
a holy champion ; and his new kingdom, of the 
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Romans, or of Roum, was added to the tables of chap. 
Oriental geography. It is described as extending' , 
from the Euphrates to Constantinople, from the 
Black Sea to the confines of Syria ; pregnant with 
mines of silver and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful 
in corn and wine, and productive of cattle and ex- 
cellent horses.'"’^ The wealth of Lydia, the arts of 
the Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, 
existed only in books and ruins, which were equally 
obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. 

Yet, in the present decay, Anatolia still contains 
some wealthy and populous cities ; and, under the 
Byzantine empire, they were far more flourishing in 
numbers, size, and opulence. By the choice of the 
sultan, Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was pre- 
ferred for his palace and fortress : the seat of the 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum was planted one hun- 
dred miles from Constantinople ; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the same temj)le 
in which it had been pronounced by the first general 
synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, and 
the mission of Mahomet, were preached in the 
moschs ; the Arabian learning was taught in the 
schools ; the Cadhis judged according to the law of 
the Koran; the Turkish manners and language 
prevailed in the cities ; and Turkman camps were 
scattered over the plains and mountains of Anatolia. 

Ofl the hard conditions of tribute and servitude, 
the Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion ; but their most holy churches were 

Such is the description of Roum by Ilaiton the Armenian, whose 
Tartar history may be found in the collections of Ramusio and Ber- 
geron (See Abiilfeda, Geograph, clhnat. xvii. p. 301 — 305.). 

A A 8 
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CHAP. 

LVIl. 


profaned ; their priests and bishops were insulted®* ; 
they were compelled to suffer the triumph of the 
Pagans, and the apostasy of tlieir brethren ; many 
thousand children were marked by the knife of cir- 
cumcision ; and many thousand captives were 
devoted to the service or the pleasures of their 
masters.®'* After the loss of Asia, Antioch still 
maintained her primitive allegiance to Christ and 
Caesar; but the solitary province was separated 
from all Roman aid, and surrounded on all sides 
by the Mahometan powers. The desjiair of Phila- 
retus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his 
religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been pre- 
vented by his son, who hastened to the Nicene 
palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prize 
into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan 
mounted on horseback, and in twelve nights (for 
he reposed in the day) performed a march of six 
hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed by the 
speed and secrecy of his enterprise ; and the 
dependent cities, as far as Laodicea and the con- 
fines of Aleppo®®, obeyed the example of the 


Dicit eos quendam abusione Sodomitica intervertisse episcopum 
(Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Ilierosol. 1. i. [). 408.). It is odd enough, that 
we should find a parallel passage of the same people in the present age. 
“ II n’est point d’liorrcur que ces Turcs n’ayent commis, et semblables 
‘aux soldats effrenes, qui dans le sac d’une ville non contens de 
‘ disposer de tout a leur gre pretendent encore aux succes les moins 
'* desirables. Quelque Sipahis ont portd leurs attentats sur la personne 
‘ da vieux rabbi de la synagogue, et celle de 1’ Archeveque Grec.” ^e- 
moires du Baron de Tott, tom.ii. p. 193.) 

‘>'1 The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes of a Turkish camp as 
if thejr had been present. Matres correptae in conspectu filiarum mul- 
tipliciter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexabantur; (is that the true 
reading ? ) cum filiic assistentes carmina praecinere saltando cogerentur. 
Mox eadem passio ad filias, &c. 

See Antioch, and the -death of Solirnan, in Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, 1. vi. p. 168, 169.), with the notes of Ducange. 
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metropolis. From Laodicea to the Thracian 
Bosphorus, or arm of St. George, the conquests 
and reign ofSoliman extended thirty days’ journey 
in length, and in breadth about ten or fifteen, 
between the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea.“ 
The Turkish ignorance of navigation protected, 
for a while, the ingloi’ious safety of the emperor ; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships 
been constructed by the hands of the captive 
Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls of 
'his capital. His plaintive epistles were dispersed 
over Europe, to excite the compassion of the 
Latins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, and 
the riches, of the city of Constantine.'’^ 

But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
jukian Turks was that of Jerusalem^, which soon 
became the theatre of nations. In their capitulation 
with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated the 
assurance of their religion and property ; but the 
articles were interpreted by a master, against whom 
it was dangerous to dispute ; and in the four 
hundred years of the reign of the caliphs, the 
political climate of Jerusalem was exposed to the 


William of Tyre (1. i. c. 9, 10. p, 035.) gives the most authentic 
and deplorable account of these Turkish conquests. 

In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall too 
low beneath his character and dignity ; yet it is approved by Ducange 
(Not. ad Alexiad. p. 335, &c.), and paraphrased by the Abbot Guibert, 
a contemporary historian. The Greek text no longer exists ; and each 
translator and scribe might say with Guibert (p. 475,), verbis vestita 
nieis, a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

'’S Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Heraclius to the 
crusades is contained in two large and original passages of William 
Archbishop of Tyre (1. i. c. 1 — 10. 1. xviii. c. 5, G.), the principal author 
of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de Guignes has composed a very 
learned Memoire sur le Commerce des Francois dans le Levant avant 
les Croisades, &c. (Mem. de T Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. 
p. 467—500.). 

A A 4 
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CHAP, vicissitudes of storms and sunshine.^® By the 
, increase of proselytes and population, the Mahom- 
etans might excuse their usurpation of three fourths 
of the city : but a peculiar quarter was reserved 
for the patriarch with his clergy and people ; a 
tribute of two pieces of gold was the price of pro- 
tection ; and the sepulchre of Christ, with the 
church of the Resurrection, was still left In the 
hands of his votaries. Of these votaries, the most 
numerous and respectable portion were strangers 
to Jerusalem: the pilgrimages to the Holy Land- 
had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, by 
the conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm 
which had always prompted these perilous journeys, 
was nourished by the congenial passions of grief 
and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims from the 
East and West continued to visit the holy sepulchre, 
and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially at 
the festival of Easter ; and the Greeks and Latins, 
the Nestorians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abys- 
sinians, the Armenians and Georgians, maintained 
the chapels, the clergy, and the poor of their re- 
spective communions. The harmony of prayer in so 
many various tongues, the worship of so many nations 
in the common temple of their religion, might have 
afforded a spectacle of edification and peace ; but 
the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by 
hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, 

’> > Secimdum Dominorum dispo.sitionem plerumque luciila plerumque 
nubila recepit intervalla, et aegrotantium more temporum praesentiiim 
gravabatur aut respirabat qualitate (1. i. c. 3. p. 630.). The Latinity 
of William of Tyre is by no means contemptible : but in his account of 
490 years, from the loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, he exceeds the 
true account by thirty years. 
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they aspired to command and persecute their 
spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted 
by the spirit and numbers of the Franks ; and the 
greatness of Charlemagne®® protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. 
The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem, was relieved by the alms of that pious 
emperor ; and many monasteries of Palestine were 
founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alrashid, the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed 
in his Christian brother a similar supremacy of 
genius and power ; their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; 
and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor witli the keys of 
the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Je- 
rusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian 
monarchy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the 
interest of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to tlie coasts 
of Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their 
useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs®'; an annual fair was instituted 
on Mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants 
founded the convent and hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military 

order, which has since reigned in the isles of 

• 

<10 For the transactions of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, see 
EginharJ (dc Vita Caroli Magni, c. 16. p. 79 — 82.), Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (de Administratione Imperii, 1, ii. c. 26. p. 80.), and Pagi 
(Critica, tom. iii. A.D. 800, No. 13, 14, 15.). 

61 The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis et 
utilium introductoribus (Gesta Dei, p. 9.34.). The trade of Venice to 
Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, unless we adopt 
the laughable translation of a Frenchman who mi.stook the two factions 
of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the Venetians and Parisians. 


CHAP. 

LVII. 
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CHAP. Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Christian pilgrims 
. been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, the 
disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would 
have imitated, their piety : but these rigid Uni- 
tarians were scandalised by a worship which re- 
presents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a God ; 
the Catholic images were branded with the name of 
idols ; and the Moslems smiled with indignation ® 
at the miraculous flame, which was kindled on the 
eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre.® This pious 
fraud, first devised in the ninth century®, was 
devoutly cherished by the Latin crusaders, and is 
annually repeated by the clergy of the Greek, 
Armenian, and Coptic sects®, who impose on the 
credulous spectators® for their own benefit, and 
that of their tyrants. In every age, a principle of 
toleration has been fortified by a sense of interest ; 
and the revenue of the prince and his emir was 
increased each year, by the expense and tribute of 
so many thousand strangers. 

An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apiid Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, 
tom. i. p. 628. tom. iv. p. 368.) attests the unbelief of the caliph and 
the historian ; yet Cantacuzene presumes to appeal to the Mahometana 
themselves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 

01 In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History, the learned Mo- 
sheimhas separately discussed this pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 214— 
306.), de lumine sancti sepulchri, 

0^ William of Malmsbury (I. iv. c. ii. p. 209.) quotes the Itinerary 
of the monk Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem A. D. 870. 
The miracle is confirmed by another pilgrim some years older; and 
Mosheim ascribes the invention to the Franks, soon after the decease 
of Charlemagne. 

O'* Our travellers, Sandys (p. 134.), Thevenot (p. 621 — 627.), Maun- 
drell (p. 94, 95.), &c. describe this extravagant farce. The Catholics 
arc puzzled to decide, when the miracle ended, and the trick began. 

00 The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, and plead necessity 
and edification (Memoires du Chevalier D’Arvieux, tom.ii. p. 140, 
Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. c. 20.) ; but I will not attempt, with 
Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers have failed with the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 
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The revolution which transferred the sceptre chap. 
from the Abbassides to the Fatimites was a benefit, , , 

rather than an injury, to the Holy Land. A so- Under the 
vereign resident in Egypt was more sensible of the ealip™!'' 
importance of Christian trade; and the emirs of 
Palestine were less remote from the justice and 
power of the throne. But the third of these Fa- 
timite caliphs was the famous Hakem**^, a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and des- 
potism from the fear either of God or man ; and 
• whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. 
Regardless of the most ancient customs of Egypt, 
he imposed on the women an absolute confine- 
ment : the restraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes ; their clamours provoked his fury ; a part 
of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames ; and the 
guards and citizens were engaged many days in a 
bloody conflict. At first the caliph declared him- 
self a zealous Musulman, the founder or benefactor 
of moschs and colleges ; twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his ex- 
pense in letters of gold ; and his edict extirpated 
the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity 
was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a 
new religion ; he aspired above the fame of a 
prophet, and styled himself the visible image of 
the Most High God, who, after nine apparitions 
orf earth, was at length manifest in his royal per- 
son. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the 

67 See D’Hcrbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 411.), Renaudot (Hist. 

Patriarch. Alex. p. 390. 397. 400, 401.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 321 — 323.), and Marei (p.384 — 386.), an historian of Egypt, trans- 
lated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and verbally interpreted to 
me by a friend. 
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CHAP, living and the dead, every knee was bent in re- 
. ligious adoration ; his mysteries were performed 
on a mountain near Cairo : sixteen thousand con- 
verts had signed his profession of faith and at 
the present hour, a free and warlike people, the 
Druses of Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the 
life and divinity of a madman and tyrant.®® In 

The religion of the Druses is concealed by their ignorance and 
hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined to the elect who profess 
a contemplative life ; and the vulgar Druses, the most indilFcrent of 
men, occasionally conform to the worship of the Mahometans and 
Christians of their neighbourhood. The little that is, or deserves to 
be, known, may he seen in the industrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. ii. 
p. 354 — 357.), and the second volume of the recent and instructive 
Travels of M. de Volney.* 


* The religion of the Druses 
has, within the present year, been 
fully developed from their own 
writings, which have long lain neg- 
lected in the libraries of Paris and 
Oxford, in the “Expose delaReli- 
“ gion des Druses, by M.Silve.stre de 
“ 8acy Deux tomes, Paris, 1 838. 
The learned author has prefixed a 
life of Hakem Biamr-Allah, which 
enables us to correct several errors 
in the account of Gibbon. These 
errors chiefly arose from his want 
of knowledge or of attention to 
the chronology of Hakem’s life. 
Hakem succeetled to the throne of 
Egypt in the year of the Hegira 
386. lie did not assume his 
divinity till 408. His life was in- 
deed “ a wild mixture of vice and 
“ folly,” to which may be added, of 
the most sanguinary cruelty. Dur- 
ing his reign 18,000 persons were 
victims of his ferocity. Yet such 
is the god, observes M. de Sacy, 
whom the Druses have worshipped 
for 800 years ! ( Sec p. ccccxxix.) 
All his wildest and most extravagant 
actions were interpreted by his fol- 
lowers as having a mystic and 
allegoric meaning, alluding to the 
destruction of other religions, and 


the propagiition of his own. It 
does not seem to have been the 
“ vanity” of Hakem which induced 
him to introduce a new religion. 
The curious point in the new faitli 
is that Hamza, the son of Ali, the 
real founder of the Unilanan religion 
(such is its boastful title), was 
content to take a secondary part. 
While Hakem was God, the one 
Supreme, the Imam Hamza was his 
Intelligence. It was not in his 
“divine character” that Hakem 
“ hated the Jews and Christians,” 
but in that of a Mahometan bigot, 
which he displayed in the earlier 
years of his reign. His barbarous 
persecutions and the burning of 
the church of the Resurrection at 
Jerusalem belong entirely to that 
period ; and his assumption of the 
divinity was followed by an edict 
of toleration to Jews and Christians. 
The Mahometans, whose religion he 
then treated with hostility and con- 
tempt, being far the most numerous, 
were his most dangerous enemies, 
and therefore the objects of his 

most inveterate hatred. It is an- 
other singular fact, that the reli- 
gion of llaKem was by no means con- 
fined to Egypt and Syria. M. de 
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Ills divine character, Hakem hated the Jews and chap. 
Christians, as the servants of his rivals ; while ■ ^ ' . 

some remains of prejudice or prudence still pleaded 
in favour of the law of Mahomet. Both in Egypt 
and Palestine, his cruel and wanton persecution 
made some martyrs and many apostates ; the 
common rights and special privileges of the sec- 
taries were equally disregarded ; and a general in- 
terdict was laid on the devotion of strangers and 
natives. The temple of the Christian world, the Sacrilc/^c 
•church of the Resurrection, was demolished to its A.ixVooy. 
foundations ; the luminous prodigy of Easter was 
interrupted, and much profane labour was ex- 
hausted to destroy the cave in the rock which 
properly constitutes the holy sepulchre. At the 
I’eport of this sacrilege, the nations of Europe were 
astonished and afflicted : but instead of arming in 
the defence of the Holy Land, they contented 
themselves with burning, or banishing, the Jews, 


Sacy quotes a letter addressed to 
the chief of the sect in India ; and 
there is likewise a letter to the By- 
zantine emperor Constantine, .son 
of Arnianou.s (Roinanus), and the 
clergy of the empire — (Constan- 
tine the Eighth, M. de Sacy sup- 
poses, but this is irreconcilable with 
chronology : it must mean Constan- 
tine the Eleventh, Monomachus). 
The assassination of Hakem is, of 
cou'^e, disbelieved by his sectaries. 
Mu dc Sacy seems to consider 
the fact obscure and doubtful. 
According to his followers he (imp- 
jjcaml^ but is hereafter to return. 
At his return the re.surrection i.s 

to take place ; the triumph of Unita- 
rianism, and the final discomfiture 
of all other religions. The temple 
of Mecca is especially devoted to 


destruction. Tt is remarkable that 
one of the of this final con- 

summation, and of the rc-apj)car- 
ance of Hakem, is that Cliristianity 
shall be gaining a manifest pre- 
dominance over Mahometanism. 

As for the religion of the Druses, 
I cannot agree with Gibbon, that 
it docs not “deserve” to he belter 
known ; and am grateful to M. de 
Sacy, notwithstanding the pro- 
lixity and occasional repetition in 
his two large volumes, for the full 
examination of the most extraor- 
dinary religioibs alicrration which 
ever extensively affected the mind 
of man. The worship of a mad 
tyrant is the basis of a subtle me- 
taphysical creed, and of a severe, 
and even ascetic, morality. — M. 
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CHAP, as the secret advisers of the impious Barbarian.*® 

. , Yet the calamities of Jerusalem were in some 

measure alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance 
of Hakem himself ; and the royal mandate was 
sealed for the restitution of the churches, when 
the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of 
his sister. The succeeding caliphs resumed the 
maxims of religion and policy; a free toleration 
was again granted ; witli the pious aid of the 
emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre 
arose from its ruins ; and, after a short abstinence,* 
the pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite 
to the spiritual feast.^** In the sea- voyage of Pa- 
lestine, the dangers were frequent, and the oppor- 
tunities rare : but the conversion of Hungary 
opened a safe communication between Germany 
and Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, the apostle 
of his kingdom, relieved and conducted his itinerant 
Increase of brethren ; and from Belgrade to Antioch, they 
ohS"” traversed fifteen hundred miles of a Christian em- 
A^D.1024, Among the Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage 

prevailed beyond the example of former times : 
and the roads were covered with multitudes of 
either sex, and of every rank, who professed their 

See Glaber, I. iii. c. 7. and the Annals of Baronins and Pagi, 
A.D. 1009. 

Per idem tempus ex universo orbe tarn innnmerabilis multitudo 
coepit confluere ad scpulchnim Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullus 

hominum prius sperare poterat. Ordo inferioris plebis *lne- 

diocrcs reges et comites praesules mulieres multae 

nobiles cum pauperioribus .... Pluribus enim erat mentis desideriurn 
mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur ((Baber, 1. iv. c. 6. Bouquet, 
Historians- of France, tom. x. p. 50.). * 

71 Glaber, 1. iii. c. 1. Katona(Hist. Critic. Regum Hungariae, tom. i. 
p. 304? — 311.) examines whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at 
Jerusalem. 

■* Compare the first chap, of Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuz-ziige.— M. 
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contempt of life, so soon as they should have kissed chap. 
the. tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates , ^ 

abandoned the care of their dominions ; and the 
numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude to 
the armies which marched in the ensuing age 
under the banner of the cross. About thirty years 
before the first crusade, the arclibishop of Mentz, 
with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ra- 
tisbon, undertook this laborious journey from the 
Rhine to the Jordan ; and the multitude of their 
followers amounted to seven tliousand persons. At 
Constantinople, they were hospitably entertained 
by the emperor; but the ostentation of their wealth 
provoked the assault of the wild Arabs : they drew 
their swords with scrupulous reluctance, and sus- 
tained a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they 
were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite 
emir. After visiting the holy places, they em- 
barked for Italy, but only a remnant of two thou- 
sand arrived in safety in their native land. In- 
gulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, 
was a companion of this pilgrimage : he observes 
that they sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and 
well-appointed horsemen ; but that they repassed 
the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the stall’ 
in their hand, and the wallet at their back.'^ 

After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity Conquest 
of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks.^'* °cm b^ui'e 
One of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the 

74 Baronius (A.D. 1004-, No. 43 — 56,) has transcribed the greater 
part of the original narratives of Ingulpims, Marianus, and Lambertus. 

73 See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 349, 350.) and Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. 237. vers. Pocock.). M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii. part i. p. 215, 216.) adds the testimonies, or rather the names, 
of Abulfeda and Noviiiri. 
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CHAP. Carizmian, marched into Syria at the head of a 
t. ' . powerful army, and reduced Damascus by famine 
A.D. 1076 and the sword. Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and 
the sultan of Persia ; and the victorious emir ad- 
vanced without resistance to the banks of the Nile: 
the Fatiinite was preparing to fly into the heart of 
Africa; but the negroes of his guard and the in- 
habitants of Cairo made a desperate sally, and re- 
pulsed the Turk from the confines of Egypt. In 
his retreat, he indulged the license of slaughter and • 
rapine : the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were 
invited to his camp ; and their execution was fol- 
lowed by the massacre of three thousand citizens. 
The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon pu- 
nished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malek 
Shah, who, with a higher title and more formidable 
))owers, asserted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. 
The house of Scljuk reigned about twenty years in 
Jerusalem ; but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territoi-y was entrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turk- 
mans, whose children, after their expulsion from 
Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of 
Armenia and Assyria.''’ The Oriental Christians 
and the Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution. 

From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (A. 11. 469, A.D. 1076), to the 
expulsion of the Ortokides (A.D. 1096). Yet William of Tyre th i. 
c. 6. p. 6;i,S.) a.sscrts, that Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the hands 
of the Turks ; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted by Pagi*(tom. iv. p. 202.), 
supposes, that the city was reduced by a Carizmian general to the 
obedience of the cali[)h of Bagdad, A. H. 463, A. I). 1070. These early 
dates are not very compatible with the general history of Asia; and I 
am sure, that as late as A.D. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) 
still prevailed in Palestine (Baronius, A.D. 1064, No, 56.). 

De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i, p. 249 — 252. 
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which, instead of the regular government and old chap. 
alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the . 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North/* In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some degree the arts and manners of Persia ; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more espe- 
cially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce- 
ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign and domestic hostility; and the shepherds 
bf Palestine, who held a precarious sway on a 
doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capacity 
to await the slow profits of commercial and re- 
ligious freedom. The pilgrims, who, through 
innumerable perils, had reached the gates of 
Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or 
public oppression, and often sunk under the pres- 
sure of famine and disease, before they were per- 
mitted to salute tlie holy sepulchre. A spirit of 
native barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted the 
Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect : the 
patriarch was dragged by the hair along tlie pave- 
ment, and cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom 
from the sympathy of his flock ; and the divine 
worship in the church of the Resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its mas- 
ters. The pathetic tale excited the millions of 
the* West to march under the standard of the 
cross to the relief of the Holy Land; and yet how 
trifling is the sum of tliesc accumulated evils, if 

76 Willemi. Tyr. l.i. c. 8. p. G34. who strives hard to magnify the 
Christian grievances. The Turks exacted an anrciis from each pilgrim ! 

The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen dollars : and Europe does 
not complain of this voluntary tax. 

VOL. X. B B 
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compared with the single act of the sacrilege of 
Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by 
the Latin Christians I A slighter provocation in- 
flamed the more irascible temper of their descend- • 
ants ; a new spirit had arisen of religious chivalry 
and papal dominion ; a nerve was touched of ex- 
quisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME, 
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4 twls. 8w, ‘21. fis. 

SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS; 

WITH 

BIOGRAPIIICAL AND GRTTrOAL NOTTGI]S, AND AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of the ‘‘ Pleasures op Hope.’* 

Second Edition. Benviifn/li/ printed in 6 r'ols,fcnp. 8vo. In the press. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

NINr.TKl’.NTU EDITION. 

With Notes by the Authors ; and Portraits of them. 

Fcap. Boo, 6s. 6il. 

RELIGIOUS WORKS- 

PARISH SERMONS, 

ON THE LESSONS, THE GOSPEL, OH THF^. EPISTLE, 

FOR EVERY SUNDAA^ IN THE YEAR, 

for tl;c ^n'ucipal jTrsJtibaR. 

By the late REGINALD MERER, M.A., 

LOUU Ilisuoe OK CAl.COTTA. 

EDITED BY SIR ROBERT INGLIS, Bart. 

Fourth Edition. 2 ro^s- post Bvo, 16 .?. 

‘ I believe that, w’hilc these Sermons will add a new interest and lustro to the name of Reginald 
llKBEn, and will awakem a fresh regret for his loss, they will, not less assuredly, extend 
to distant ])laocs, .and to distant years, the edifieatiori and improvement which, at tho 
time, they were designed and ealciilatcd to convey to the circle of his little flock in his 
own parish.”— SiV Robert Inglis's Preface. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLAND. 

Bv THK LATH BISHOP HEBEll. 

Second Edition. 8»o, {Is. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN INDIA. 

bt bishop HEBER. 

8t>o, 9s* 6d, 
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HYMNS, 

WRITTEJf AND ADAPTED TO THE WEEKLY CHURCH SERVICE OP THE YEAR. 


By bishop HEBER. 


Tenth Edition. Small i2mo, 2s. 6d. 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

AN ATTEMPT TO RENDER THE CHIEF EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 
INTELLIGIBLE AND PROFITABLE TQ YOUNG CHILDREN. 

New Edition, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 


PouBTH Edition, carefully revised, with Notes containing Iteferences to the Authorities, and a very 
complete Index, in 1 vol. ttvo. 12s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF THE 

REFORMATION IN POLAND, 

And of the influence wliich the Scriptural Doctrines have exercised on that country in literary, 
moral, and political respects. 

By count valerian KRASINSKI. 

2 vote., 2 Is. 


THE VERACITY OF THE BIBLE. 


ARGUED FROiil .UNDESIGNED COIXCIDENCF.S TO BE FOUND IN IT, WHEN 
COMPARED IN ITS SEVERAL PARTS. 


By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT. 

I.— VERACITY OF THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES. 

East Hvo, 5s. 6d. 

II.— VERACITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE PENTATEUCH TO THE OPENING OF THE PROPHETS. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


III.— VERACITY OF THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES 

FOR 

THE PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF THE MOSAIC 
WRITINGS STATED AND APPLIED. 

By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT. 

Post Svo, 6s. 6d. 


AN ARGUMENT TO PROVE THE TRUTH OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

By the earl OF ROSSE. 

PRINTED UNIFORMLY WITH THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, 

Boo, ros. 6d. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON MIRACLES. 

By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Post 8mo, 6«. 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, & late Fellow of Tiiuity College, Oamhridgo. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 8fio, 31«. 6d. 

EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 


THE BIOSCOPE; OR, DIAL OF LIFE EXPLAINED. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

A TRANSLATION OF ST. PAULIN US’ EPISTLE TO CELANTIA ON THE 
RULE OF (TIRISTIAN LIFE, 

And an Elementary View of General Chronology, with Perpetual Time-Tables. 

Bv GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 

A New Edition, ivith Dial. Plate in a Case.. Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


DEATH-BED SCENES, AND PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 

Fourth Edition. Printed uniformly with the Family Library. 
Jn 3 vols. 12s. 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 

MADE FROM ORIGINAL SKF.TGHKS TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

ENGRAVED IN THE BEST STYLE 

By W. and E. FINDEN. 

Accompanied by Descriptions, drawn up from Original and other Sources, 

By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D.D. 

Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 

In Twenitf-four Paris, prtre 2s. Gtl. each. 

The peculiar value of IMk. Murray’s “ Illustrations of the Hible,” consists in their being 
matter-of-fact viev's of the places as they now exist, taken on tho spot ; and not ficti- 
tious picturo.s, made up from print.s in hooks of travels, nor imaginary representations. 
Persons desirous of binding up these Illustrations in their copies of the Bible, may purchase tho 
Ninety-six Plates separate from tho I’ext, price 40s. 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES ILLUSTRATED 

^ FROM 

THE CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RITES, SUPERSTITIONS, FORMS OF SPEECH, 
CLIMATE, WORKS OF ART, AND LITERATURE OF THE HINDOOS, 

By Observations made during a Residence in the East of nearly Fourteen Years. 

By the rev. JOSEPH ROBERTS, Jun. 

8vO, 18s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.IX, F.R.S.E., &o. 

First Physician to Her Majesty in Scotlaud. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap avo, 5 s . 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE TWO SACRAMENTS 

AMD OF THE 

OCCASIONAL RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
In a Series of Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughters ; 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 

By a lady. 

Small 8V0, 5s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL LECTURES ON THE HISTORICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By the Reverend H. LINDSAY, M.A., Rector of Croydon. 

2 vols.fcap. 8t>o, 10s. 

THE COMFORTS OF OLD AGE. 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By sir THOMAS BERNARD, Bart. 

Sixth Ehitioiv. Fcap. 8vo, 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL, FOR 
PLAIN PEOPLE. 

By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., M.R.S.L., &c. 

Sbcond Edition. l 2 wo, 4s. dd. 

SACRED MEDITATIONS AND DEVOTIONAL POEMS; 

WITH ESSAYS, IN I>ROSE ; 

CompoBcd on various Occasions of I.ifc, and puhlishcd for the Use of the Intelligent Mind in 

its Serious Moments. 

Second Edition;’* Feup. 8co, 7 . 9 . 


GEOGRAPHY, AND VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF J^ER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Nortft amtrttn. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

PERILS AND ESCAPE OF 


HER MAJESTY’S SHIP TERROR, 

After having been enclosed for more than Twelve Months in the Tee of Hudson’s Strait and 
V Fox’s Channel. 


By captain SIR GEORGE BACK, R.N. 

With 12 Yi©WB, drawn on the spot by Capt. Smyth, illustrating the dangerous situation of the 

Vessel, and a Map. 

800 , aiA, 
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JOURNAL OF THE ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION, 

IN SEARCH OF CAPTAIN ROSS, TO THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT FISH RIVER. 

By captain SIR GEORGE BACK, R.N. 

With a Map of the Discoveries in Northern Geography, and 1 6 Illustrations. 

8tJO, 30jf. 

CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD PARRY’S FOUR VOYAGES, 

FOR THE MSCOVERY OF A NORTH-WT5ST PASSAGE. 

With numerous Illustrations. 6 vols, IBmo, 20s, bound in cloth. 

CAPTAIN SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S NARRATIVE 

-OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA. 

With Engravings. 4 vols. l8mo, 20s. bound in cloth. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF VOYAGES INTO 
THE POLAR REGIONS. 

By sir JOHN BARROW, Baht., F.R.S. 

Map. 8uo, 12s. 

A BACKWOODSMAN'S ACCOUNT OF UPPER CANADA: 

FOR THE USE OF EMIORANTS. 

Third Editiort. Fcap. Hr'O, Is. 6d. 

FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WILDS 
OF CANADA. 

By sir GEORGE HEAD. 

Second Edition, containing an Introductory Chapter on the Boundary QueBtion. 

Maps. Post 8t)o, lOs. dil. 

A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Post 8co, 9s. 

« 

INDIAN SKETCHES, 

TAKEN nraiNO an 

EXPEDITION AMONG THE PAWNERS AND OTHER SAVAGE TRIBES OP 
AMERICAN INDIANS, 

BEING 

A CONTINUATION OF THE “ TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES.” 

By JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 1 4s. 
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A JOURNAL KEPT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By FRANCES ANNE BUTLER (Fanny Kemble). 

2 vols, post Sno, 18 A. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

By the late M. G. LEWIS, Author of “ The Monk,” &c. 

8 »o, 10 «. &d. 


5bout6 gCmmca. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION 

ACROSS THE ANDES, AND DOWN THE RIVER AMAZON FROM LIMA 

TO PARA. 

By Captain WILLIAM SMYTH. 

With 11 Plates and 3 Maps, 8 uo, 12 «. 


JOURNAL OF A PASSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC 
TO THE ATLANTIC, 

Crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the great River 
Maranon or A in a/on. 

By henry lister MAW, R.N. 

8 f>o, 12 s. 


’LETTERS ON PARAGUAY; 

COMPRISING 

AN ACCOUNT OF A FOUR YEARS^ RESIDENCE IN THAT REPUBLIC, 
Under the Government of the DICTATOR FRANCIA. 

By J. P. and W. P. ROBERTSON. 

A New Edition, Map and Plates. 2 vols. post 8uo, 2 Is. 

FRANCIA’S REIGN OF TERROR, 

THE SEQUEL OF 

“ LETTERS ON PARAGUAY.” 

By J. P. and W, P. ROBERTSON. 

Post 9vo. 

ROUGH NOTES, 

TAKEN DURING SOME RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS, AND AMONG THE ANDES. 

By Major Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 

Third Edition, post 8 ro, Qs. 6d. 


BUENOS AYRES, AND THE PROVINCES OF RIO 
DE LA PLATA. 

By sir woodbine PARISH, K.C.H., 

MANY YEARS M. M. CHARGE-d’aFFAIRES AT BUENOS AYRES. 

Map, 800 . In the press. 
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TRAVELS TO BOKHARA, & VOYAGE UP THE INDUS. 

By LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 

Second Edition. With a Map and Plates. 
a vols. fcap 8vo, 18s. 

A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

THROUGH THE UPPER PROVINCES OF CALCUTTA. 

By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Fourth Edition. 3 ttols. 8oo, \l. l6s. 

PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF INDIA. 

BEING 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THAT COT^NTRV. 

With numerous Engravings by Landseer; ami Woodcuts, chiefly illustrative of the Field 
Sports of India, from the Author’s own Sketches. 

By captain MUNDY. 

Hecoiid Edition. In 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 

NARRATIVE OF A .lOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA 
TO EUROPE, 

BY WAY OK K.(;YKT. 

By MRS. CHARLES LIJSHINGTON. 

Second Edition. Post 8po, Ss. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAN PROVINCES OF 
HINDOSTAN AND THE PANJAB, 

In Ladakh and KaBlmnr, ni PfBii'iAvar, X.'ihal. Ivunduz, atul Lokhara. 

By Mr, WILLIAM MOORCRGFT and Mu. GEORGE TREBECK. 

Prepared for the Press from Original Journals and Correspondence, 

By HORACE DAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S. 

Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 

With Illustrations and a Map, hy John Arhowsmith. 

2 vols. 8vo. In the Press. 


NARRATIVE OF THREE VOYAGES IN THE BLACK 
SEA, TO THE COAST OF CIRCASSIA, 


Including Descriptions of the Ports, and the Importance of their Trade. With Sketches of the 
^ Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the Circassians, 

By the chevalier DE MARIGNY, 


With Plates and a Map. Hno, 10.«. 6d. 

This Edition contains the Passages from the Original Work which were suppressed in Russia. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETR^A TO MOUNT 
SINAI AND THE EXCAVATED CITY OF PETRA. 

The of the Prophecies. 

By M. LE^ON DE LABORDE. 

With Sixty-four Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps. 

New Edition . 8 vo , 18«. 
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BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS IN SYRIA AND MOUNT 

SINAI. 

With Maps. AtOf 2l. 8s, 

A geographicalTstatistical, and historical 
DESCRIPTION OF HINDOSTAN, 

AND TIIE ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 

By WALTER HAMILTON, Esq. 

With Slaps. 2 vo/s. Ato^ At. 14s. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR, 

With comparative licmarks on the Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country. 

By william MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S., &c. 

With a Map. 8w0, IHs. 

S K E T^eT7iF~P ER S I A. 

By sir JOHN MALCOLM. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 

TR AAHELS iF ARyVBI A. 

1. IN THE PROVINCE OF OMAN. 2. IN THE PENINSULA OF MOUNT SINAI, AND 

3. AEong the shores of the red sea. 

By lieutenant WELLSTED, F.R.S., I.N. 

With Maps and other Illustrations. 

2 vols. Ben, 24s. 

aWra. 

JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE 
COURSE AND TERMINATION OF THE NIGER. 

By RICHARD AND JOHN LANDER. 

With Portraits of the Authors, and other illustrative Engravings; and a Map of the Route, 
showing the Course of the Niger to the Sea. 

:i tHtls. small Bvo, 15s. 

THE TRAVELS ANj7 DISCOV ERIES IN NORTHERN 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By the late Lieut.-Col. DENHAIVX, Captain CLAPPERTON, and 
Dr. OUDNEV. 

Fourth Edition, with Plates, In 4 Pocket Volumes, 2Ss. 

Printed uniformly with the small Edition of Parry’s and Franklin’s Voyages and Discoveries* 

ACCOUNT OF THE PRIVATE LIFE, 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ARTS, LAWS, AND 

EARLY HISTORY, 

OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

Derived from the Study of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works of Art, still 
existing, compared with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. 

By J. G. WILKINSON, Author of Egypt and Thebes.” 

With 406 Engravings &om Original Drawings made from the Tombs. 

3 vols, 8vo, 81, 3s. 
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lEurope* 

GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 

A HANDBOOK FOK TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONTINENT, 

BEING A GUIDE TO HOLtAND & BELGIUM— TO THE RHINE FROM HOL- . 
LAND TO SWITZERLAND— TO PRUSSIA AND NORTHERN GERMANY. 

Containing Descriptions of the Principal Cities, their Museums, Picture Galleries, &c. ; 
the great High Roads, the most interesting and picturesque Districts, and the most frequented 
Watering Places ; with Directions for Travellers, and Hints for Tours. 

Second Edition, corrected and avgmented. Post Bvo, with a Map, stoutly bound, 10s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN 
GERMANY, 

BAVARIA— AUSTRIA— TYROL— SALZBURG— THE AUSTRIAN AND 
BAVARIAN ALPS, 

AND THE 

DESCENT OF THE DANUBE, FROM ULM TO THE BLACK SEA. 

Post 8ro, Os. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 

1 vot., with a Map. Post Bvo, 10s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN DENMARK, NORWAY, SAVEDEN, AND RUSSIA. 

Post Bvo. In the press. 


NOTICES OF THE GOVEJINMENT AND PEOPLE 
OF AUSTRIA. 

TO WHUTI IS ADDH>, 

A JOURNEY FROM AHENNA, THROUGH STYRIA, ILLYRIA, AND ISTRIA 
TO TRIESTE AND POLA. 

By peter EVAN TURNBULL, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

2 vols. Bvo. -In the press. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATTICA, AND RESIDENCE 
IN ATHENS. 

* By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, A.M., 

FJELJ.OW OF TRINITY COnniCOE, CAMBItIDGE, HEAD MASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL. 

AVitli Map.s and otlicr Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Bvo, 12s. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ATHENS; 

WITH SOME REMARKS ON ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

By Lieut.-Colonel LEAKE. 

With Plates, from the Drawings of C. Cockerell, Esq. 

Bvo, It. lOa. 
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TRAVELS IN CRETE. 

By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M., Fellow op Trinity College, Cambridge. 

WITH MAPS, 11 PLATES, AND 56 WOODCUTS. 

2 vola. Svo. 2l. 28. 


A VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND 
THE MOREA. 

By EDWARD GIFFARD, Esq. 

Illnatrated with Views from Sketches taken on the spot. 

Post 800 , 12«. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN NORMANDY, 

WITH SOME REMARK'S ON NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

By HENliy GALLY KNIGHT, Es(s., M.P. 

With several Views. Post Bvo. Qs. fid. 


THE NORMANS IN SICILY; 

OR, 

NOTES OP A JOURNEY MADE IN SICILY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1836, 


CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ARCTHTEC Tt RE AND HISTORY OF THE 
NORMANS IN THAT ISLAND. 

By henry GALLY KNIGHT, Esq., M.P. 

Author of “ Notes of a Tour in Normandy.’' 

Post Bvo, 8s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NORMANS IN SICILY; 

BEING 

A SERIES OF DRAWINGS OF THE SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS 
IN THAT COUNTRY. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE PARTS. FOLIO. 

15s. each Part. 


PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA, 

DESCRIBED FROM NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN THOSE COUNTRIES. 
By the earl OF CARNARVON. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. post Bvo, 21s. 


A YEAR IN SPAIN. 

By a young AMERICAN. 

2 vols. post Bvo, l6s. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 

THROUGH TARTS OF RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, DENMARK, & NORWAY. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 

Second Edition. With a few characteristic Sketches, and two Maps. 

Post 8 VO , 12s. 
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Mhs. STAIIKITS TRAVELS IN EUROPE, 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT, AND COMPLETE 
GUIDE FOR ITALY AND SICILY. 

Ninth Edition, tlioroup:h]y revised, augmciited, and corrected, in tl\e course of several 
Jouruej's made by tlie Authoress in person. With Tinmy new Routes, and an entirely new 
Map. 

,\Post 8wo, stoutly hound, 15^. 


BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY ; 

WITH EXCURSIONS TO THE EIFEL, WISE A DEN, BADEN-BADEN, CASSEL, 
HANOVER, THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, &c. 

By Mks. TROLLOPE, 

Autliorcss of ‘‘ The Domestic Planners of the Americans.” 

Second hUlition. 2 vols.jtost Hoo, I8.s'. 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. 


FonitTii Edition, with eleven Plates. 
Fraj). Sm, 


DATES AND DISTANCES; 

SHOWING WHAT MAY BE DONE IN A TOUR OF SIXTEEN MONTHS 
UPON THE CONTINENT OF PAIROPE. 

Post Hf’o, 8.V. (Sd. 

SWITZERT.ANT) ; od, A .TOERNAL OF A TOUR AND 
RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 

Followed by a General View of its Histoi y, brought down to the present Time, and principally 
directed to the Alanncis and Alodc of Lite cl the People lu ancient and modern Times. 

By S. SIMOND. 

Second Edition. 2 en/s. Beo, 24s. 


A VISIT TO ICELAND, DA' WAY 0¥ TRONYEM, 

By JOHN BARllOW, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF “ EXCURSIONS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE.” 

With numerous Engravings. 

Post 8 wo, 1 2s. 


X'HE DIARY OF AN INVALID IN PURSUIT OF 
HEALTH ; 

BEING THE 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN PORTUGAL, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, & FRANCE. 
By the late HENRY MATHEWS, A.M. 

Fifth Edition, 8vo, ys. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, AND LITERATURE OF ITALY. 

By JOS. FORSYTH, Egq. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8wo, 7«. 6d. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND ; 

Being Letters written during a Season in London, and Visits to the Seats of the Nohility and 
Oentiy in the Country; inath Descriptions of the Public and Private Collections of Works of 
Art, Sketches of Society, &c. 

BV G. F. WAAGEN, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 

3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 


A HOME TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS 
OF ENGLAND, 

By sir GEORGE HEAD, 

AUTHOR or “ FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WILDS OF CANADA.*’ 

Second Edition. I^ost 3vo, Os. 6d. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE HOME TOUR 

THROUGH VARIOUS PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, INCLUDING 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND ISLE OP MAN. 

By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 

Post Bvo, Os. 6rf. 


GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND, 

INCLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETI.AND ; 

Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural History, with numerous 

Historical Notices. 

By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 

With a most complete Travelling Map, by John Ahrowsmith. 

Jn one pocket volume, f cap. Bvo, J6#. 

** We hesitate not to say, that the Guide of Messrs. Anderson contains a greater variety of 
aoourato and well-arranged information, illustrative of Highland scenery, hunting, ad- 
venture, natural history, routes, and all the varieties of information expected by the 
traveller in a guide Ixiok, than any similar wt»rk hitherto published. — In short, we con- 
rider it as our best guide to the Highlands of Scotland.”— Jo»te«un’j Philosophical Journal. 


A TOUR ROUND IRELAND 

(through the COUNTIES ON THE SEA COASt). 

In a Series of Letters to his Family. 

By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 

With a Map, Illustrative Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Post Boo, 14s. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BORDERS OF THE TAMAR 
AND TAVY; 

Their Natural History, Manners, and Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, Antiquities, Biography 
of Eminent Persons, &c. &c. 


By Mjis. BRAY, 

AUTHGR OF ** TRAVELS IN NORMANDY,*’ &C. &C. 
With Illustrations, 3 vols. post 8ro, 24s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OP LONDON. 

r,U. I. to nil. WUk Map,, $<?., Boo. 
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POPULAR GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing all that most deserves to be known of the Nature and History of the Globe and 

its Inlmbitante. 

In one compact neatly printed volume^ 8t>o, in preparation. 

The object of this work is to present to the public a Popular Universal (ieography, fitted for all 
classes, but pai'ticularly adapted for students at college or more advanced schools. It will 
be restrietod to the more entertaining and valuable facts of the history of the earth wo 
inhabit, omitting dry details. It will cuibraco equally historical and physical geography; 
a point osi)ecially to be mentioned, since tho former branch of tlie science of geograx)hy 
is generally omitted in works hitherto published, which arc rather books of reference ; 
while this is designed for general perusal, as well as for reference. 


POLITICS, STATISTICS, »tc. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH. 

. By W. E. GLADSI'ONE, Esq., 

STUDENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, AND M.P. FOR NEWARK. 

800. 9 s. 6 d. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

A SERIES OF COLTOQUIKS ON THE PROORESS & PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

A New Edition. With Si.v Illustrative Views. 2 vols. Svo, 50*. 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO 

THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP THE 
PRECIOUS METALS, 

FICOM THE EARLIEST AGES, 

AND INTO THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR 1N(;RKASE OR DIMINUTION ON 
THE PPHCES OF COMMODITIES. 

By william JACOB, Esq., F.R.S. 

2 vols. 8vo, 24S. 


THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION OF 
RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

A Nkw Edition. Map, Suo, 6a. 


AJf ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
AND ON THE SOURCES OF TAXATION. 

Part I. -RENT. 

By the rev. R. JONES, A.M., of Cams College, Cambridge. 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE DEPRECIATION 
OP THE CURRENCY STATED AND EXAMINED. 

By the i^iTE Riqut Hon. WILLIAM HUSKISSON, M.P. 

Svo, .1*. 
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ON FINANCIAL REFORM. 

By sir henry PARNELL, Babt. 

Fourth Edition. iSmo, 7 s. 6d. 

CHAPTERS OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

By SIR JOHN WALSH, Babt. 

Tiiinn Edition. 8fo, o«. 

THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

By the hate ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.l)., F.R.S.E., of Aberdeen; 

AUTHOR OF “AN INQUIRY t ONCICJINING THE NATIONAL DEBT.” 

HVO, lOi-. (id. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION; 

OK, 

A VIEW OF ITS PAST AND PRESENT EEFEC TS ON IIliMAN HAPPlNESS;i 
By the LATE PROFESSOR MALTIIUS. 

Fifth Edition. 2i’ols. Svo, 246’. 


DEFINITIONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

PHFCI I)P1> BY 

AN INQUIRY INTO TTTE RULES WUU'IT OT’GHT TO rjUTOl.: POLITICAL 
ECONOMISTS, IN THE OEELMTION AND APPl.K’ ATION OF T1 lElR TERMS ; 


I\'ilh Reiiiaiks on tlio Deviation^ from tlirir liuli’s in Practicu. 


By the Rev. T. R. MALTIIUS. 


J*nsf Hvo, 7 .''- Od. 


LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, 

Late Fellow of Magilalun College, A.M., Professor of Political Economy. 
Four Scrit-s. Hi’o, a6. Cnl. rack. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE STATE OF THE • 
CURRENCY . 

A\1TH A 

POSTSCRIPT ON THE MEASURES IN PROGRESS AND IN CONTEMPLATION 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE (TIRRENCY. 

By THOMAS TOOKE, Esq., F.R.S. 

Second Fditidn . Bro, Qs. 


THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN HOLLAND, 

AS REGARDS SCHOOLS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES AND THE POOR. 

By M. VICTOR COUSIN, Peer of France, &c. 

Tmnslated, with Prelinuuury Observations on the necessity of l.euislative Measures to extend 
and improve Eilucalion among the Working C’lassea in Cheat Biitain, and on the course most 
advisablo to pursue at present. 

By LEONARD HORNER, Esq., F.R.S. 

Post 8ro, 9s. &d. 
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EDUCATION. 

SECTION 1.— CLASSICAL LITERATURE, AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

By AUGUSTUS MATTHIiE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY E. VL BLOMFIELD, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. Thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged from the last Edition of the Original. 

By JOHN KENRICIv, M.A. 

2 vu/s Ht'U, UO.s. 

The Fifth Edition of Matthije’s Grooh (Jraminar exhibits by far the most complete system of 
graniinatieul rules and exa.in|)les tiuit have vel lH*eii given to the world, embodying the 
latest results of those subtle investigations ot (Jreek, and espouially of Attic conbtr notion, 
wbieh characterise the scholarship of tlu' pieseut age. 


A SHORTlhR GREEK GRAMMAR, 

hT)R THE r-sh: of schools. 

AimiDCEI* I’ROM I'llE tiRV.AniAU OF MATTREE. 

By C. J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 

Sixth J'iDiTioN, levisedaud oorreeted, 

Bv THE Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Second Master, Ivmg’s Culli ge School, Eondon. 
l'2ino, As. hoioid. 

For the convenieneo of the Eower (•reeU ( lasses, the' AeeinrNi’E is sold sei»anitely, 12mo, 2s‘. hd. 
“ The I'lditor has ininciiiall y si iidied the eonvenieiice of tins lower eiass<‘S in schools, inserting 
notliing in the shaja' of diseiis'^ion ; nor attempting to give any e v [ilana tioii vvhiidi might 
sei'iii to he beyond th«‘ eomju elu-iision <if buys He has taidea vouied to substitute Hhorter 
and more siuipte deliuitions and <■ vplaiiat ions, tliaa those wJiu Ii are l•o^taiued in tho 
original work' 'I’lu' division uhieli Heats of the Syntax, is reduced to a very eoiui>endious 
forin.” — /Sishoj) o/ Loin(<ni'.<> 


A SEMinVlFlE!) LATIN (JRAMMAR, 

iNiiamiNc: 

EXERClSh:s AM) \ OCAIirivAIHES. 

By THE Rev, AV AL'] ER V. r(>VVMM.L, M.A., D.C.L., 

Head Master of tlie h’lce («'iaimnar Selnxd of t^uccii Mary at Clitheroe. 

I2)n(>, (){l. 

A well-nigh general wish has been expressed for an Introduction to tht> Latin tongue more 
simide in its airangement, and less eiinibrous in its rules, than those liitlicrto employed. 
The ob.jeet wliieii J have endeavonied to keep steadily in view, while preiiaring the 
following pages, has been to rc'iidor as sim[)le as possible the acquisition of tlio rudimentH 
J of Latin, and not to introduce any needless peeuliaiity. In tins (irammar bcareely any- 

thing will appear strange to a lioy who has pnwiously learned tlie Eton ; and I am much 
deceived if that (irammar v\ill not Iv found considerably easier, and more intelligible, to 
those who may have been niadt' acipiainted with this, than it has often proved to bo in 
the ease of others.” — Author’s rrrfurc. 


A LATIN (; RAM MAR. 

By j. AM) G. SGHELLER. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, WITH ALTERATIONS, NOTES, AND 

ADDITIONS. 

By G. M ALKER, M.A., 

Head Master of the Giaimnar Scliool, Leeds. 

2 vnia, 8t»o, 30<f. 
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BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS ; 

Or, a Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of various Greek Words and 
Passj^cs in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek Writers. Translated from the German of the 
late Philip Buttman ; and edited, with Notes and copious Indices, 

By the Rev, J. R. FISHLAKE, A.M., 

Late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

8vo, 18«. 

*♦ While every reader of Homer— nay, every Student of Greek — will find in the philolofrical 
investigations of th© Lexilogns new and valuable information, without which he can never 
understand thelanguM<i, either in its Epic infancy or Attic vigour ; — it will, at the same 
time, prove to the really critical student an invaluable guide and companion in exploring 
the deeply hidden treasures of ancient Greek literature. IJo will bo delighted and 
astonished at the profound research, the extensive erudition, and solid judgment, with 
which each word, and family of words, is traced from the old Epic poetry through every 
Buccee«liiig stage in the language, through every writer in whicli it t)ccurs, and every 
analogy in which it can be advantageously compared. He will find a novel system of 
investigation, admirably calculated to ascertain on the general ground the true sense of 
an author, reconciling discrepancies, and solving difficulties which have baffled the 
ingenuity of ancients and modems.” 

BUTTMAN’S CATaI^)OIJE~OT™THE IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS; 

With all the Tenses that are Extuut — their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, accompanied 

by a Complete ludex. Translated from Buttmunu's “ Ausfulniiche Sprachlehre.*’ 

By the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE. 

8»’o, 7s. bd. 

Both our Lexicons and Gnvmmars are particularly defective and unsatisfactory on the subject 
of the Irregulai' Greek Verb. Buttman’s C^atalogue of them contains all th<»sc ])rominent 
irregularities so fully and fundamentally investiguted, that 1 was convinced a translation 
of them would prove a valuable assistant to every lover and student of (ireek literature, 
whether he should he ssitisfied with a mere superficial knowledge of this part of the 
language, or might wish to sec it traced and expounded with the deepest and soundest 
criticism.” 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

INTENDED CHIEFLY FOIl THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE (GERMAN OF HEINRICH HASE. 

Fcap. 8m, 5^. 6d. 

“ Some work appeared to be wanting on (Jrecian Antiquities, which, without being unnccossftirily 
diffuse, should give a m)tion of the discoveries of modern seholars, and particularly of 
German seholars ; and, at the same time, it seemed very desirable that the whole should 
be so put together, a.s to furnish sometlung int>rc than a mere book of reference. The 
Translator liopes that this book will be found to effect the object proposed better than any 
which has yet been submitted to English readers.” — Frv/ace. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS. 

DESIGNED PRINCIPALLY P'OR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS AT SCHOOL 

OR COLLEGE. 

By henry nelson COLERIDGE, M.A. ' 

Sbcond Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE U^Hn^ENGXTSH DICTIONARY. 

Compiled from the best Sources, chiefly German ; 

AND ADAPTED TO THE USE OF COLT.FXJES AND SCHOOLS. 

By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 

I vol. 8uo, 2 Is. 

A COMPLETE ENGIASILLATIN DICTIONARY. 

By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE. 

Boo. io«. fid. 

AK ABRIDGMENT fip TIIP. ABOVE IS IN PREPARATION. 
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THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 

Being an Abridgment of the Complete Latin-Englisli Dictionary. 

By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., 

Of Saint Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 

A Pocket Volume, l2mo, Qs. 6d. 

MULLERVS DORIANS. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY HISTORY, RELIGION, & MYTHOLOGY 
CIVIL AND DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, ARTS, LANGUAGE, AND 
LITERATURE, OF THE DORIC RACE; 

Translated from the German of C. O. MULLER, Professor in the Univerp’ty of Gottingen. 

By henry TUFNEL, Esq. 

And GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq., Student of Christ Church. 

WITH NEW AND IMPROVED MAPS OF THE PELOPONNESE AND MACEDONIA. 

2 vols. Svo, 30«. 

The profound and varied soholar8hii> of Professor Muller is well known to every classical 
student of German literature. 'J’hc present work teems with pregnant evidence of 
extended and tuinute research; and so mucli nowand interesting light is thrown, not 
only ui)on the early history and mythology of the Doric race, but also on innumerable 
passages of classical antiquity and usages of all the earlier states and tribes of Greece, that 
we close the volumes in admiration of the author’s unwearied industry and great know- 
ledge.” — New MontMff Magazine, April, 1U31. 

THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 

TBANSI.A 1 K 1 ) BY THOMAS MITCHELL, Esa., A.M. 

Second EniTiON. 2vols.8vo. In preparation. 


THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES; 

ED1TP:D, WITH KNIJLISII NOTES, 

AND ADAPTED TO THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

By THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq., A.Al. 

FOUR PLAYS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED. 8»o, lO.v.cucA, viz. 

1. THE ACTTARNENSES.— 2. THE AVASPS.— 3. THE KNIGHTS, 

* OR THE DEMAGO(;UES.— 4. THE CLOUDS. 

In the Press— 5. THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES, 

ESSAYS ON 

• THE BIRDS, CLOUDS, &r. OF ARISTOPHANES. 

By J. W. SUVERN. 

TRANSLATED BY W. R. HAMILTON, F.R.S. 

2 vols.pofst 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 

* THE AGAMEMNON OF .ESCHYLUS. 

A ne-w Edition of the Text with English Notes, Ciitical, Explanatory, and Philological ; 
designed fur the use of Students in the Universities. 

By the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A., 

Late Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Senior Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham . 

A CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATTICA, 

AND UtSIDENCE I.NT ATHENS. 

By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, A.M. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of Harrow School. 

Sbcono Edition. With Maps and other Illustrations. 8eo, 12«. 
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THE PUBLIC ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 

Translated from the Cierman of AUGUSTIFS lUFCKlI, 

By GEORGE COHNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. 

2 Hvo. 

This Work contairiH an account of the Prices of Commwlities, Kates of I’rofit, Interest, Wages, 
Labour, &c. of the Financial Administration, with the I’cnoe and War Fixpenditure ; — 
of the different items of the Public Hcvcmie, with the History of the Tributes and Public 
Treasure, — of the Tnturgies, Property Taxes, and JSaturul Wealth : — and of tlic JVJoiiey 
System of the Atlienians. To which is added, 

A DISSEUTATlOliJ ON THE SILVER MINES OF LAURION. 

THE ATHENIAN BALLOT AND SECRET SUFFRAGE. 

By THE Rev. ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Kiiliol I'ollegc. 

«vo, 2.‘f. 

SPECIMENS & FAC^T^TixEs'^ ANCIENT WRITINGS 

PISCOA'KRKI) OK 

THE WALLS AND STREETS OF POMPEII. 

By thk Rev. CII R1 S TO P JIE R WORDSWORTH, M.A., 

Head Master of Harrow School, Author of Athens and Attica.” 

With nitnu'rova Woodcuts. Hro, 5.v. 

THE TOPOiriiATMlY ATHENS; 

WITH SOMF REMARKS OX ITS ANTK^UJTIES. 

By Lieut.-( Folonel LEAKE. 

WITH PLATES, FROM THE DUAWlNtJS OF C. COCKERELL, ESQ. 

Heo, 1/. lO.s. 

LECTURES ON THE COINAIiE OF THE GREEKS AND 

ROMANS. 

i>ELivKiii:r> IN THE i .nivkhsity op o.vporl, 

Bv IlKNRY CARDWELL, UU., 

Professor of St. Alban s Hall, and t 'aimlen Ib’ofe.'^sor of Ancient History. 

beo, 8.S-. Grf. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY * 

OF ANCIENT MYTIIOLOIiY", HISTORY, lilOORAPHY, AND OEOORAPIIY. 

ON AN IMPROVED PLAN. 

Brought up to the knowledge of the present time, and ineluding the researches and discoveries 
of the German Scholars and AH'lnrologians. 
t)ne ek)sp]> jirinted Volume, ilvo. 

TO BE PUBLISHKJI IN MONTHLY PARTS. IN PRF.P ARATION. 

EXERC]Sr7s”~ IN LATIN ELEGIACS ; 

OR, A COLLECTION OF EXOLISH .NOTES, 

ADMITTING OF EASY VERSION INTO LATIN HEXAMICTERS AND PENTAMETERS.* 
Intended to form Part I. of Helps to Correctnes.s of Taste in Latin and Greek Composition, 
WITH PKKFATOKY KULFS. 

By the Rf.v. william OXENHAM, 

Assistant Master of Ilairow School. 

Fca p . 8 e<) . 1 « prepo ro t i o n . 

A NEW GRIOEK GRAMMAR, 

FOR THE LSI! OF SI IIOOLS. 

By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A., 

Late Studeut of Christ Church, anil Second Master of Wineheater School. 

13mo. In preparation. 
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SECTION II.— BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR 

THE YOUNG. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FOR TllK USli OF YOFNO PERSONS, 

Witli Conversations at the end of each chajitcr, and nMim-ioos Wood Kn;j:ravings, illustrative 
of the progressive Cliangcs of the Manners, Custoriis, Dross, ike. 

Seventh Edition, conlaininff an entirely new Chapter on the Jieign of George IV. 2 voLs. l2nio, 

1 2s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Fourth Edition, with very ?tvineroas Wood Engravings. 2 vols. l27no, l‘2s. 


SERMONS FOR VO ENG CHILDREN. 

IJy the I. ate Mhs. MARKHAM, 

AirTHOn OF THE HISTOIirK;-. OK “ KN<il,AND,’' “ KIIANUK,” *' FOUAND,” AND “ MAI-TA.” 
Fl ap. Hro. 2s. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN, 

ON THE PLAN OF MRS. MARKHAM’s HISTORIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

By lady ( alia;ott. 

l! roi'.',. \2ino, 

“ These works are constructed on a plan wliirli is ii(»vcl, and, wo tliink, well chosen. They are 
divided into rlia]ttc'is, and af tlu‘ <"nd ul each c hapUa is sohjoim-d a eon vei sation sn>^);;e.ste(l 
by the mattf'i ot the jnecoding If\ this ai ranm'iticnl a eonsecutue na native is ki‘pt 

np, wliile, at tlie saim* tnni', (‘veivthin^ iiilcia'st in^ <‘onncct(‘d w ith each reiKO is nnuio 
the Huhj('(’t of (liseiission and examination ; tlins iniu-li vahiahlc and ennoiis inlonmition 
is intjiarted , witlioui distui hinu the continuity ui pei iilexm^ tin' jn ogressiv<3 sti-ps of the 
histoiy. — N\ e are j^lud to (ind that tlu-se excellcn L little 1 1 is turn's au‘ desei'vedly popular; 
they eannot be too stToimly rei'oninx'tuled. as ailapfed lor the jiernsal of youth, whilo 
^ readers of more advanced age may find in tlieir pages mueli tliat is no\ el and entertaining.” 

— Journal of Education. 


HISTORICAL CONVERSATlCiNS iou YOUNG PERSONS, 

CONTAINING 

1. THE HISTORY OF MALTA, AND TIJK KNTCaiTS OF RHODES.— 2. THE 
JilSTOltV OF I'Ol.AM). 

By MRS. MARKHAM, Author of the Histories of England and France.” 

_ With ^'oodruls. 12nto, Gs. 


CONVERSATIONS ON NATURE AND ART, 

FOR THE INFORMATION AND AMFSIiMliNT OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
By a lady, 

2 vols, l2nio, Gs. Gd. each, hit If -hound. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND 

By LADY' CALLCOTT. 

New Edition. With Woodcuts, hatf-hound, l8mo, ‘6s. 
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BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A VISIT TO 
HER UNCLE. 

COMPRISING 

A VARIETY OP INTERESTING INFORMATION FOR YOUNG PERSONS, ARRANGED FOR 
EVERY 1>AY IN TUE YEAR. 

Fourth Eoition- IStmo, 7«. 6rf. 


GARRY OWEN ; or, THE SNOW WOMAN. 

AND p60R bob the CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

Br MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

With Woodcuta. 2s. 6d. half -bound. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 

FROM THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Twelfth Edition. l8mo, 3«. half -bound. 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


An Attempt to render the chief Events of the Life of our Saviour intelligible and profitable to 

Young Children. 

A New Edition. i8wo, 3 f. 6rf. half-bound. 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of STORIES for CHILDREN. 

Third Edition. 12wio, 28. half-bound. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR, 

WITH 

SKETCHES OF NAPOLEON, NELSON, AND WET>LINGTON, IN THE STYLE 
OF “ STOKTES FOR CHILDREN.'’ 

l8mo, half -bound, 28. dd. 


THE POETICAL PRIMER, 

consisting of 

Short Exercises from Ancient and ModeiTi Authors, selected and arranged progressively, for the 

Use of Children. 

By MRS. LAWRENCE. 

Fourth Edition. J8mo, 3 s. half -bound. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

By dr. C. F. BECKER. 

8t»o, 8 a’. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

By FERDINAND CICILONI. 

1 27/10, 6a'. 


L’ORATORE ITALIANO, O SAGGI DI POESIA. 
THE ITALIAN SPEAKER; 


Or, Select Extracts from the best Italian Poets. Adapted for the Use of Schools, 
correspond with Enfield's English Speaker. 
l2mo, 7s. 6d, hound. 


To 
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NATURAL HISTORY, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE- 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 

WITH A GLOSSARY, CONTAINING AN EXPLANATION OP SCIENTIFIC 
TERMS, AND A COPIOUS INDEX. 

By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S, 

Fifth Edition, revised and enlai*ged, illustrated -with 226 Woodcuts, and 16 Plates and Maps. 

4 vols. 12mo, 28 j?. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 

FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS. 

By CHARLES LYELL, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

AUTHOR OF TUB “ rRlNCIPUES OF OEOLOGV.” 

With nearly Three Hundred Woodcuts, Explanatory and Illustrative ; Figures of Fossils, Sic» 

12mo, 10«. 6d. 


SALMONIA; OB, DAYS OF FLY-FISHING. 

A Series of Conversations on the Art of Fly-fishing for the Species and Varielics of the Salmon, 
'» and on the Habit of these Fishes. 

By the hate SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

Third Edition. "Witlj Engravinga and Woodcuts. 

Fcap. Svo, 12#. 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 

OR, 

THE I. AST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

By SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, Gs, 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 


FOURTH AND CllEAPEa EDITION. 

With numerous Additions and Iiiiprovemcnts, Plates and Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo, gs. 6d. 

Plants, trees, and stones, we note ; 

Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

“ It is a booli that ought to tind its way into every rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one 
that may safely be placed in every lady’s boudoir, be her rank and station in life what 
they may .” — Quarterly Review. 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 

Fourth Edition of the Three Series. Comprestied into 2 vole., with Woodcuts. 

Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
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THE ‘ SILURIAN SYSTEM/ 

FOUNDED ON GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 

IN T«K COUNTIES OF 

Salop, Hereford, Raanor, Montgomery, Caermarthm, Brecon, Pembroke, Monmouth, 
(tIouocsIov, Worcester, and StaBord. 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE COAL-FIELDS AND OVERLYINO FOR3IATIONS. 

Bv R, I. MURCHISON, F.R.S., 

Vice-President of tlie'-Xj^Dologicul Society, F.Ij.S., ILm. Mcint)er R.I.A , Ac. die. 

WITH LARGE GEOLOOlCLVI. MAP, VIEWS, CTILOURED SECTIONS, 

AND NUMEUOUS FLATES OF ORGANIC REMAINS. 


2 ruls. rot/ril 41 o. 

Price Five (Juinoas to SuLseriLer.s ; lii^Lt CJuincas to Non -Subscribers. 


OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CHELTENHAM, 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF ITS MINERAL WATERS. 

By R. I. MURCHISON, F.R.S. 

Post Hro, 26 ’. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY op YORKSHIRE. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, Esu. 

rROFKShOn OK GEOLOGY I.N KING’S rOLI.KGK, LONDON. 

Paht L— the yOUKSTIIPE (T)AST. 

A New Edition. Fifteen Plates and a Maji. 4to. U. lls. (id. 

Part 1L— THE MOUNTAIN- LIMKSTON E DISTRICT. 

A Map, Sections, and Diagrams; in all, 25 IMatcs. 4to, 21. 12.v. (id. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOCJY ; 

Designed to make the Student aciiiininted with tlic ObjeoLs and Uses of the Science. 

By william THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S., 

Professor of C’hcmi.stry in the Royal lustitutiou, Ac. 

A New Edition. Po;it Sro, /s. Gd. 


IN THE CONNEXION OF THE PIIA'SICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

l^OUUTH Ib'ITlON, 

lost carefully revised, particularly ndth the View of simplifying the AVork, and rendering it 
still more intelligible to unscientific Readers ; with numerous illustrative Woodcuts. 

Frap. 8ro, lOs. 6d. 


CHEMICAL ALVNIPULATION; 

BFINCi 

nstructions to Students in (.'heiuistry, on the methods of performirg Experiments of Demon- 
st ration or of Research, nith Accurae\ and Suecess. 

By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.I. 

Skconto Edition. Svo, 18a. 
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REPORTS OF THE MEKTINCS OF TPIE 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 

lst& 2 ikI MEETING AT YORK ANT) ONFOHD, l«31-32. 8vo, IOj. 

3rd „ AT OAMBRIIXJE, 1833. 8vo, ils. 

4th ,, AT EDINRURGH, 18,34. 8a o, \0s. 

oth „ AT DhBLlN, 183.5. 8vo, 9s. 

fith „ A'r li!:iSTOT,, 183(i. 8vo, 8.y. 

7th „ AT LlVERl’OOl,. 1837. 8vo, U;.v. fx/. 

THE NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE: 

A FRAGMENT. 

By ( I1ARL1:S BABBA(iE, 1 :sq. 

Sn(.()Ni» Edition. Hro, (js.Gd. 

The volume here preseuteil to the imhlie does not form a part of the scries of works composed 
under the A\ dl of th<' late l-'-arl of Ilriditrmvater. 1 have, however, tliouglit that, in fwr- 
tlu'viug th(' intentions of the testator, hy publishing sonu' re/ieetions on that subject, I 
might ho permitted to eonnoet with them a title wliieli lui.s now bi'eome familiarly asso- 
ciated in the puhlie mind nith the subject of naii haj, ituiauioN.’’ — Extract, from the 
rrc/acc. 

POPULAR ESSAALS ON SOAll^ OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT DISEASES. 

By sir henry HALFORD, Raht., M.D., G.C.IL, 

I’rcsideiit <>!' the Gollego oC Physioians. 

SicroND Edition. Post Sro, O.v. fir/. 

AddUiunnl Essays, printed separately. 

ON THE EDUCATION AND CONDUCT OF A PHYSICIAN. 

Post Sru, Is. 

ON THE DEATH OF SOME I’ERSONS OF MODERN TIMES. 

J’ost HrOy 2s. 

ON THE DEATH OF SOME EMINENT PHILOSOPHERS OF MODERN TIMES. 

J’ost Hro, Is, 6(1. 

.ON SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 

].V. G(/, 

ON THE EFl’EC'J’S OF COLD. 

Is. 6d. 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 

By JOHN ABEiiCROMBIE, M.D., Oxon. and Edin., V.P.R.S.E., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, Mimibcr of the Royal Academy of Medicine 
of France, and First l’li3sieian to her Majesty in Scotland. 

Eighth Edition. Post Hoo, Ss. Or/. 

Dr. ABERCROMBIE ON DISEASES OP THE STOMACH- 


Third Edition, enRu'ged. Fcap . 8 vo . 6 s . 
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ON THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES PECULIAR 
TO WOMEN. 

By the i^ate DR. GOOCH. 

Seconu Edition. 8»o, 12#.' 

ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. Sm, 58. 

FACTS IN VARIOUS SCIENCES, TO ASSIST THE 
MEMORY. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF THE PATHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN 

MIND. 

By THOMAS MAYO, M.D., F.R.S., 

rSXLOW of the college of physicians ; and late fellow of oriel college, OXFORD. 

Fcap. Svo. 

ESSAYS ON THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES OF 

WOMEN. 

PART 1.— PUERPERAL FEVER. 

By ROBERT FERGUSON, M.D. 

Physician to the General Lying- In Hospital; Lecturer on the Diseases of Women and Children, 
and Obstetric Medicine, King's College, London ; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Post 8 wo. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

FAMILIARI.Y EXPLAINED. 

Illustrated with One Hundred Woodcuts. 

Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

A HAND BOOK; 

Or, Short, Convenient, and Intelligible DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in the Arts and 
Sciences, tracing their Donvation, and explaining their Meaning in the fewest Words possible. 

By WALTER HAMILTON, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

Fcap. Bvo. 9s. 6(1. 


A TREATISE OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING AND 
MILITARY SKETCHING, 

FOR THE 

USE OF YOUNG OFFICERS AND OTHERS, BOTH MILITARY AND CIVIL. 
By G. D. burr. 

8oo, lOs. 6d. 

By the same Author, intended as a Supplement to the abovey 

INSTRUCTIONS ON SKETCHING GROUND WITHOUT 
INSTRUMENTS. 

With Illvstratitb Woodcutb. 

Svo, 3«. 64. 
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A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUNNERY; 

For the Instruction and Examination of OflBccrs, and for the Training of Seamen Gunners. 
By major gen. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 

Sbconu Euition. fleo, 15«. 


SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE METHODS USED IN 
POINTING GUNS AT SEA. 

By Captain JOHN HARVEY STEVENS, 

Royal Marine Artillery, Director of the Dabofutory of Imtructitm, Portsmouth. 

Svo, 3 s. 


SPORTING. 


THE ART OF DEER-STALKING; 

Illustrated by a Narrative of a few Days* Sport in the Forest of Atholl, with some Account 
of the Nature and Habits of the Deer, and a short Description of the Scotch Forests, their 
Legends and Superstitions, Stories of Freebooters, Poachers, &c. &c. 

By william SCROPE, Esq., F.L.S. 

Illustrated from the Drawings and Paintings of Edwin and Ciiaules Landseer, R.A. 
Royal 800. Nearly ready. 


SALMONIA; OB, DAYS OF FLY-FISHING. 

A Series of Conversations on the Art of Fly-fishing for the Species and Varieties of the Salmon, 
and on the llubit of these Fishes. 

By the late SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

Third Edition. With Engravings and Woodcuts. 

Small 8eo, 12 a» 


THE CHASE— THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. 

By NIMROD. 

Illustrated with Thirteeu Plates by Alken, and a Portrait of Nimrod. 

800, i 6 a . 


MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN ANGLER, 

AND MISERIES OP FISHING. 

TO WHICH ARB ADDED, 

MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR A CHESS-PLAYER, 

Illustrated with Twelve Plates, Woodcrits, &c. A pocket volume, elegantly hound in green. 

Fcap. 8eo, 7*. 
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COOKERY. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

Foimded upon Principles of Ecoriomy and Practical Knowledge, adapted to the 
T’so of l*rivate Families. 

By a lady (the late Mbs. Kundell). 

SrxTY-riRsT EniTioN. 8wo, Bsj Gd. 

This is really ono of the niost prji^'tically useful boek.sof a,jiy wliich we have seen on tiu- subject. 
The Lady whoiuis written it, has net studied, how to forin oxi>fn.sieoai-tiideH for ]iixuri()U.g 
tahlesi hut to combine elejfjinoe with ce<tnomy; she has given her direc-tioiis in a plain, 
sensible manner, tliut everybody can underst,-jnd; .and these are not. ccaiJi- J merely to 
cookery, but are extended to a v.nriety of objects in use in faniilitrs, by which means tlie 
utility of the book i.s very iiiueb inoc.-ised indeed .” — liritish Cruh . 

No critical veeoimuendation of the J)on'u-,tic ( ixdvt'jy can give .so ju.st Jin idea, of if.s merits 
and ])opulari ty, as Die mere .statement of the fact, thatmmo ihun IScrcnty-Jivc iltoasatid 
vopiL’K haee been sold vf it. 


THE NE\V FAMILY REOEJi>T-BOOK ; 

A COLLECTION OF MORE THAN A THOUSAND TRCLV VAI.L’ .\HLE ’ n-ps JN VARIOU.S 

BRANCHES OF DOM ri.S'l’J C ECONOMli’. 

A New BDtTtON, corrected, with nmnerons Additions, and the whole groa e.^eu. In small flvo 

kiuiilar to Doineatic < 'ookery. r».v. (id. boards 

THE ART OF FRENCH COOKERY. 

By M. CAHEME, .sometime Clicf of the. Kitchen to Iris Mujesty George IV. 

TJuiislatcd by Wiijaam IUlu, C ook to T, P. Williams, Esq., and Conductor of tbo 
Parliauientary Diunors of the Rigid Jlon. i.ortl Viscount Canterbury, G.O.B. 

IVU/i 73 Ffates. Boo, 21 «. 


PERIODICAL WORKS. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

8«o, 6s. each Numhar. 

Volfi. 20, 40, and bO, contain an Index to the Kiucteon preceding volumes. 

LIST OF THE ROYAL NAVY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

J/_y Authority. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
.OP LONDON. 

With Maps, Flam, and other IllHstratiom, Qvo, 7s. Gel. each volume. 
(OPFTCTAL.) 

BY ORDER OF THE I.ORDS COMMISSIOMPIRS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK, 

CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED ^.ND IMPROVED. 

, is. ednh Fttri. 184Cl«41. 
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